SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN RUSSIA. 


Tue real life of a people is shown more in its social , established law than from the victories of Marlborough and 


customs than by its national history, since the great events | Wellington. 

on which are founded the glory and political importance of | We propose in the present article to illustrate some of the 
its Government, and from which proceeds its power in the | manners and customs of one of the most powerful and 
council of nations, are the offspring generally of some one | modern nations on the globe, and whose advent to political 
man's ambition, rather than the instinctive will and natural | importance has been merely the work of thre centuries. 
growth of the people. Thus the power and permanence of | That Russia is destined in the future to civilize the Chinese 
Great Britain are the result more of that inherent respect of ' empire is, we think, indisputable, saying nothing of the 
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Turkish empire, it being the natural course of events for the 
hardy races of the North to flow down into the sunny regions 
of the South. 
THE CLASSES OF SOCTETY. 
According to the law, the citizen burghers are—first, 
natives established in business ; second, land-owners ; third, 
those registered in the local guilds ; fourth, those who have 


fulfilled duties or personal services where they live, and are | 


recorded as having paid the communal taxes. 
the merchants must all be inscribed in one of the guilds ; 
but any respectable citizens, artisans, mechanics, and others, 
who belong to any handicraft corporations ; all freedmen, 
discharged soldiers, emancipated serfs, not belonging to 
such corporations ; also workmen owning their houses, but 
not registered in the guilds or corporations—all of these can, 
if they choose, be termed citizen burghers without losing 
their privileges—and they still belong to the rural com- 


sums for the privilege, although they obtain these back in 
the form of dividends to a certain extent. Free, or crown 
peasants, can join the corporation of burghers if they are 
traders, mechanics or manufacturers—but not as agricultur- 
ists. Sometimes this privilege is extended to whole rural 
communities, when, however, it is necessary to obtain the 
permission of the Government. 

In their domestic mode of life, the bourgeoisie cherish all 
old national traditions, and cling to ancient customs and 
manners. Few changes or alterations of habit penetrate to 


Of these, | 


scale, among his children of both sexes. 
ing, the nobles of Russia are not highly educated, but many 
are very accomplished, particularly in languages — Russians 
being noted the world over for their facility as linguists, 
| The nobility of Russia are universally hospitable, and most 


Generally speak- 


of them affect the society of literary men and artists. They 
are, however, given to ostentatious display, and are ruder in 
their manners toward their inferiors than the same class in 
other European countries. They keep a great number of 
servants, the number of such retainers in many families 
excecdiig sometimes five hundred. These receive only a 
trifling pittance as wages, but are fed and clothed liberally 
by their masters. 

The severity of the climate, the utter suspension of 


_ agriculture and most out-door employment in Winter, have 
munes. Members of the guilds are obliged to pay large | 


the domestic hearth, even in the dress of both sexes—the | 


women with their sarufans, a kind of long gown; and the 


obtains among the wealthier. 
their hair in long tresses. 


Girls, until marriage, wear 
On the eve of the wedding-day 
these are cut—an ancient ceremony prevailing among every 
class, and accompanied by a pathetic farewell, songs, address 
to the bride, by her former companions. 

The native Russians wear the beard as a national fashion. 
Among the burgher class the chief luxury is the possession 
of rich brocades, jowelry, and precious stones, for the use of 


the women, and to adorn the holy images suspended in their | 


dwellings, counting-rooms, and shops ; while at home they 


induced many of the nobles to enter into manufacturing 
businesses, these being conducted only during the Winter by 
the peasants, who are employed in agriculture during the 
rest of the year. Some manufactures conducted in this way 
have been eminently successful. 

Travelers who have visited Russia speak very favorably 
of the Russian nobility as a body. Although these have, 
in many instances, adopted the delicacies of the French 
cuisine, they do not affect to despise their native dishes. 
The plainest as well as the choicest wines are collected from 
the most distant quarters. At the tables of opulent persons 
may be seen veal from Archangel, mutton from Astrakhan, 


_ beef from the steppes, and pheasants from Hungary and Bo- 
men with their /aftan, a long, broad overcoat, which still | 


hemia. The common wines are claret, Burgundy, and cham- 
pagne ; and English beer and porter are found in abundance. 

The customary belief in the habits of intemperance of 
the Russian nobility is now pronounced to be wholly with- 
out foundation. In this respect, their habits have under- 
gone a total change since the days of Peter the Great ; and 


now they are noted for their sobriety. This, however, 


| cannot be said of the peasants, who often indulge to excess 


delight in the display of rich, heavy silver-plate. Whatever 


his love for money-making, the Russian merchant, rich or 
poor, possesses generally more noble characteristics than the 
masses of this class in other European countries. Advanced 
in their theories of patriotism, in case of hostile invasion, 


they would not hesitate for a moment to destroy their | 


houses and goods with their own hands rather than they 
should inure to the benefit of their enemies. ‘ 

Finally, as to the burghers, it must be remembered that, 
comprising an intermediate class between nobles and 
peasants, they include all those who, being neither gen- 
tlemen nor peasants, follow the arts and sciences, navigation 
or commerce, as well as trades. 


THE NOBILITY. 


The people of Russia include, besides the class of which 


_ schools kept by monks, and in monasteries. 


| 
we have spoken and the serfs, two other classes — the 


nobility and the clergy. Previous to the reign of Peter the 
Great, the Russian nobility consisted of the descendants of 
the ancient petty princes of the country, or of lords pos- 
sessed of vast estates. Peter, however, altered this, and 
created a new Order of Nobility, founded on merit or on 


in their potations. 
THE CLERGY. 

Next to the nobility stand the clergy, which number 
nearly half a million. They are educated in ecclesiastical 
The incomes 
of the Russian clergy are exceedingly small. A metropolitan 
receives as such 4,000 roubles—about $800. An archbishop 
has 3,000, and a bishop something less ; and in these pro- 
portions the incomes decrease until, in the lowest ranks, they 
do not exceed the wages of a maid-servant with us. They 
do not, however, exist on such incomes as these. The three 
metropolitans have each a monastery of the first rank, whose 
incomes are annexed to their own. When these officiate at 
funerals, baptisms, ete., they receive sometimes very con- 
siderable presents, amounting often to five hundred or 
one thousand roubles. Each bishop, also, has a monastery 
of the second class, to whose income he is entitled, and all 
the superior clergy have residences found them, and are 
maintained and furnished with everything necessary—ser- 
vants, horses, dogs, even cats, spoons, and plates—at the 
cost of the crown. The greater number are also provided 
with a country residence, with arable land, domestic animals, 


and furniture. 


services rendered to the State, and this system has been | 


maintained ever since. 

In Russia proper, the nobles are not numerous, but in cer- 
tain of the provinces, and especially in Poland, there are a 
great number of them. Few, however, of these latter 
possess estates, and many of them are in a very destitute 


The lower classes of priests have, it is true, more of these 
things ; but as every Russian, even the most miserly, is grat- 
ified in administering to their existence, they do not quite 
starve. The poor nuns seem to be in the worst condition, 
since they must literally live by the labor of their hands. 
They are sometimes seen sowing and digging in the poor 


, fields attached to their convents, and even repair their own 


condition. All the members of noble families are noble, and ' been built ‘by the hands of nuns from the ground to the 


walls. In Nigher-Novgorod there is a church said to have 
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tower. They also weave and knit stockings, silk and woolen 


girdles, purses, and other articles of clothing, and embroider | 


priestly robes and draperies for wealthier churches and 
convents. 
The influence of the Russian priest is confined to church 


matters, so far as the domestic life of the Russian is con- | 


cerned. The priest’s advice is seldom asked in family mat- 
ters, even the domestic chaplains in great houses are there 
to perform divine service only, and never penetrate into the 
interior of families. The Russian peasant rather turns to 
his saints and invokes the sacrament in preference to the 
priest. It is remarkable how little they respect the authority 
or presence of the priest. It is very seldom that one is seen 
trying to settle a dispute or using any moral influence to 
restore order. Moral influence, indeed, they have little or 
none, only with the saints in their hands are they feared or 
respected—only as directors of religious ceremonies, not as 
interpreters of the living word of God. 


PEASANTRY. 


It is a fact, no less in Russia than elsewhere, that the 
peasantry form the broad, useful, and solid basis of the 
whole social and national edifice. Cavil at it as we may, it 
is certain that the entire social structure of a nation rests 
upon the working classes as upon a sure foundation. 

Curiously enough, the generic name commonly used for 
the peasantry in Russia is that of ‘‘ Christian” (Chrestianin). 


| eight hundred families. 
| sponsible for the rent, levied on each family. 


The origin of this term is very ancient, and lies in the fact | 


that it was borne by genuine or aboriginal Russians in oppo- 
sition to prisoners of war, the conquered tribe, out of whom 
were derived principally the serfs, all of whom in those 
distant epochs were heathens. 


We have already spoken of the musical characteristics of | 
the inhabitants of the Baltic provinces. These belong to | 


Russian peasants as well. He accompanies all his labor with 


song. Whether working alone or in company, he sings, and 
marks any heavy labor, requiring the association of numbers, 
by rhythm. And the peculiarity he carries into it is as well 


as associating it with rustic toil or mechanical labor. In the 
interior of Russia, in the villages and cities, the girls gather 
on Autumn evenings in the courtyards or open spaces, and 
forming a circle, sing old songs, principally of love. 


an amiable and sympathetic frame of mind, that tender rela- 
tions are established. 

The man of the people in Russia is warm-hearted and 
invariably polite—that is, not in his servile condition 
toward his superiors, but in his association with his equals. 
He is also hospitable to the full extent of his means. Hos- 
pitality is, in fact, the general character of the whole nation. 
Nobles, burghers, and peasants practice this almost as though 


extent quite unknown in the rest of Europe. The word 


which signifies hospitality in the Russian language is Chie- | 
bosol, compounded from the words bread and salt—offering | 


in its construction a true and simple meaning of ‘‘ hospi- 
tality,” or the act of sharing these articles generously. 

In his business relations, the peasant is shrewd and crafty; 
sometimes even he becomes a sharp rogue. In his favor, 
however, it must be remembered that he is commonly on the 
defensive against an unjust and crushing social order—and 


It is 
on such occasions, when the sexes are brought together in | 
| including both crown-peasants and serfs, were made entirely 


on the stove. 
| a long, coarse drugget coat, 


that cunning and roguery are frequently the only weapons | 
which he can quietly oppose to oppression. A prominent | 
feature in the character of the Russian peasant is an inex- | 
haustible fund of patience, displayed as a species of physical | 


or moral endurance. This attribute is, of course, the out- 


growth of centuries of serfdom ; but, notwithstanding this 
| cloths are wrapped around 


faculty for endurance, the outburst of the wrath of the Rus- 
sian peasantry, when roused by ill-treatment or cruelty, is 
inexorably bloody and revengeful. 


In their mode of life, the Russian peasants in the different 
sections of the country resemble each other, with the excep- 
tion of the white Russians, who, being settled on the most 
unproductive soil in Russia, are the poorest and most de- 
graded, The principal food of the peasantry is farinaceous 
—in the northern provinces rye and oats, in the more 


| southern wheat being the staples. Limited to these, the 


Russian of the lower class fairly gorges himself at his meals, 
eating probably more at a sitting than can be imagined by 
those who have not seen his capacity illustrated in practice. 

A creditable incident in Russian life generally is a leaning 
in the direction of cleanliness. The steam-bath, which has 
been introduced into western Europe and into the United 
States, has long been a national feature among the Russian 
customs. All the population of Russia take one of these 
usually at least once a week. 

A small proportion of the peasants live in single habita- 
tions and on scattered farms, but the vast mass form rural 
communities, the basis of which is the land on which the 
population is settled. To some commune every peasant 
must belong—and these are large or small according to the 
quantity of land covered and the density of the population. 
There are communes counting nearly twenty thousand 
souls, being, in fact, townships embracing several yillages- 
a village generally counting between six hundred and 
The commune government is re- 
It also main- 
tains the highways and roads on its own territory and the 
internal police, banks, the distribution of military recruits 
among families, and the superintendence of primary educa- 
tion. 

Prior to the time of the present emperor, a special class 
were termed crown or free peasants, and these had no other 
master than the sovereign or the Government. In former 


| times, the Czars had a habit of granting to individuals vast 


territories, these grants conveying also the crown-peasants 
upon them. Alexander I. abolished this system, and pub- 
lished a wkase, prohibiting any sovereign to make donations 
of crown-peasants or to sell them or render them liable to 
servitude for husbandry. The Emperor Nicholas, to his 
death, maintained this wkase; and when Alexander IT., by a 
sweeping measure, abolished the entire practice of serfdom, 
the Russian peasants, both husbandmen and domestic, these 


free, as regards their persons, while they retained perpetual 
use and enjoyment of their cottages, gardens, and certain 
other portions of land. 

The Russian peasants, generally, are of a sound constitu- 


| tion, stout, and firmly builtwand mostly of a middle stature. 


They live in cottages formed of logs piled upon each other, 


| and built single or together in villages, the gables to the 
it required the authority of a religious act—and this to an | 


road. These customarily exhibit only one story, although 
sometimes two. They are heated by stoves, and are gen- 
erally comfortable and suited to the climate. Their furni- 
ture is limited, consisting chiefly of the necessary wooden 
articles, with a pan or two. 
Beds are little used, the 
family generally sleeping on 
benches on the ground, or 
The dress is 


fastened by a belt around the 
waist; but in Winter they 
wear a sheepskin with the 
woolly side inward. The 
trousers are of coarse linen. 
Instead of stockings, woolen 


the legs, and shoes of matted 


bark are substituted for  russIAN GLOVES AND SPOON. 
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leather. The neck, even in Winter, is bare—a_ fact 
which is esteemed a decisive mark by which to distinguish 
the genuine Russian. The head is covered by a round hat 
or cap. 

If the Russian peasants have rye-breadl—the staple article 
of food throughout the empire—with some sour cabbage- 
soup, and a lump of fat or hog’s lard boiled in it, he con- 
siders himself well fed. On holidays, to be sure, he will lux- 
uriate on butchers’ meat, and, on occasions, eggs, salt-fish, 
bacon, lard, and mushrooms—his favorite being a compound 
of salt or fresh meat, groats, and rye-flour, highly seasoned 
with onions and garlic. A dish found on the peasant’s table 
all the year round is salted cucumbers, which, with salted 
These 


are brought in large vats from the southern provinces to 


cabbages, form an important article of commerce. 


Moscow, St. Petersburg, and other large towns, where they 
are constantly on sale. They 


. 


form in every family an 
important part of domestic economy. 


KECEPTION OF A BRIDE AT THE 

As—on account of the extraordinary number of fasts and 
fast-days in Russin—there are only from sixty to seventy 
in the which it 
butchers’ meat, the dependence on vegetable food is ac- 
counted for. 

For drink, the peasants use what they call quas, a fer- 
mented liquor, made by pouring boiling water on rye and 
barley meal. They are also very fond of mead, and still 
more so of brandy distilled from grain, and other spirituous 
liquors. The consumption of the latter is immense, amount- 


days year on is permissible to use 


HOUSE OF 


| 


ing to about one hundred million gallons a year, and fur- | 


nishing annually « large revenne to the Government. 

Of late years, the use of tea has become widely extended 
in Russia. 

Against the favorable qualities of the peasants must be set 
the frequency of murder and arson among theni, as also the 


fact that theft is a common crime. The lower classes are 


also grossly superstitious. 
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THE BATHS. 


As we have already observed, the use of the vapor-bath is 
universal in Russia—not being reckoned a luxury but a 
necessity—and public baths are met with in all parts of the 
country. In St. Petersburg the baths for the lower orders, 
in the suburbs, are very numerous ; and, preliminary to some 
account of this great city, we may quote in this connection 
from a noted Russian traveler : 

“On Saturday evening an unusual movement may be 
seen among the lower classes in the capital. Companies of 
poor soldiers, who have got a temporary furlough, troops of 
mechanics and laborers, whole families of men, women, and 
children, are seen eagerly traversing the streets with towels 
under their arms and birch-twigs in their hands. They are 
going to the public baths, to forget, in the enjoyment of its 
vapors, the sufferings of the past week ; to make supple the 
limbs stiffened with past toil, and invigorate them for that 
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THE BRIDEGROOM'S PARENTS. 


Before the door, the words ‘ Entrance to 
the Bath,’ in large letters, attract the eye, and invite the 
body to enter. Within the doorway—so narrow that only 


which is to come. 


one at a time can work his way in—sits the money-taker, 
who exchanges the ticket for the bath for a few kopecks, 
and has generally a whole sackful of large copper coins at 
his side. Near him are a couple of women selling spirits, 
while the people are thronging in and out as at a theatre. 

‘We first enter an open space, in which a number of men 
are sitting, in a state of nudity, on benches, all dripping wit): 
water and perspiration and as red as lobsters, breathing 


deeply, sighing, puffing, and gossiping, and busily employed 


in drying and dressing themselves. These have already 


| bathed, and now, in a glow of pleasurable excitement, are 


puffing and blowing like Tritons in the sea. Even in Winter, 
I have seen these people drying arid dressing in the open 
air, or in a booth forming an outhouse to the baths. Round 
this room are the doors leading to the bathing-rooms—large- 


FRA 


wooden apartments, in which a heat of 122 to 145 degs. 
Fahrenhcit is maintained. A thick cloud of vapor conceals, 
at first, what is going on. Nothing is at first visible but the 
glimmer of the lamps breaking through the thick atmo- 
sphere, and the flame of the heated ovens, 'To remain here 
clothed is impossible ; neither would it be advisable for a 
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Here and there may be seen a papa holding his little boy 
between his knees ; others stand near the 


glowing stoves, as 
if to increase the perspiration which already runs at every 
pore; and others again, descending from the upper plat- 
forms, have iced-water poured over them by pailfuls.” 


In the provinces the baths are indifferently conducted ; 
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well-dressed person to risk an appearance here as a mere 


spectator. 


“There are three platforms, one above another, in these 
baths, similar to those in the Roman baths, as shown in the 


irregularly sustained by throwing 
In St. Peters- 
Excessive use of the 


the temperature is very 
cold water on large stones heated in an oven. 
burg they make use of cannon-shot. 
bath injures the complexion of the Russian women. 


paintings found in the baths of Titus. These steps are of | 


different degrees of heat, and on them the bathers lie on | 


their backs or stomachs, while 


" the attendants are employed 
in scourging them with birchen rods steeped in cold water. 


BALLS, AMUSEMENTS, ETC, 


Balls in Russia are conducted in very much the same 
manner as in other civilized countries. There is, however, 


one peculiar and not very agreeable custom connected with 
them, which is that of leaving one’s lady partner in the 
middle of the room after the dance has concluded, instead of 
taking her to a seat. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more striking to a foreigner traveling 
through Russia than the utter want of animation in the 
Merry laughs heard. 
song mects the ear everywhere, to be sure, but these are 


people. are seldom The peasant’s 


searcely to be called joyful ones. They are almost always 
sad and mournful, being commonly pitched in a minor key. 


THEIR DWELLINGS AND FURNITURE. 

While the houses of the poor peasants, as before observed, 
are plain and bare, the mansions of the noblemen contain as 
much beautiful furniture, and as many articles of taste and 


luxury, as can be seen anywhere in Europe. The apart- 


ments are much larger and loftier than is common else- 
These are all thrown open at once for the reception | 


where. 
of guests, and the long suite of rooms thus disclosed has a 
very pretty effect. The floors are composed of oak inlaid. 
Very often each room has a floor in a different design. 
Splendid chandeliers are everywhere suspended from above, 
the ceilings are decorated in fresco, and a great deal of col- 
oring adds to the general effect. 
with silk of delicate colors. 


The chairs are covered 
Marble sfc/vettes and elegant 
vases are placed here and there, and, wherever there is 
space, there will be found articles of rertu, orftaments, 
ete, 

The lady of the house has a boudoir to herself, which is 
often a perfect gem in furniture and other appointments. 
Light-blne and rose-colored satin or brocade abound; the 
inlaid floor is prettily covered with carpet, tables in mar- 
yqueterie and ormolu stand about covered with trifles of 


exquisite taste. Often valuable paintings adorn the walls, 


which are frequently covered with flowered silk or satin | 
instead of paper. The less wealthy nobility frequently live | 
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in suites of rooms in large hotels built on the plan of those 
in Paris. 

The poor nobility keep up their state at whatever expense 
of comfort. They pay visits in old carriages, worm-eaten 
and worn, and drawn by four half-starved horses, and accom- 
panied by footmen in miserably soiled and tarnished liv- 
Meanwhile, though these gentry may live in misery 
and discomfort at home, they look down with contempt on 
merchants and shopkeepers because of their noble birth. 


eries. 


COURTSHIP AND LOVE. 


In Russia, especially among the lower classes, courtship 
and love-making are conducted very differently from other 
Matches are generally made up by professed 
match-makers. In the villages an old woman is frequently 
employed by the young man to find him a suitable partner. 
He gives a correct account of his prospects, indicates how 
much work his wife will have to do, whether his mother be 
which is a great consideration in Russia—how large a 
marriage portion he expects, and so on. The girl being 
found who is willing to accept the terms offered, the church 
Sometimes the 
priests marry a dozen couples or so at once. Often old 
women will go about from house to house for the ladies’ cast- 


countries, 


alive 


ceremony takes place as soon as possible. 


off dresses to make up their daughter's frovssean, As soon 
as the Russian bride and groom have concluded all condi- 
tions, they go together to call at the houses of their friends 
and acquaintances to receive congratulations. 

One of the principal reasons why ladies in Russia are 
extremely desirous of being married is that they enjoy little 
or no freedom until they are so. Before marriage they are 
under such strict surveillance that they can scarcely go from 
one room to another without being watched. 

In the northern provinces there is a curious custom con- 
nected with marriage. When the young woman is going to 
marry, she invites all her companions to an evening party 
the night preceding the ceremony. When all the com- 
pany are assembled the bride speaks, expressing the 
utmost sorrow and regret at being obliged to bid adieu 
to all her pleasures and to the friends of her girlhood. 
She is then joined in her distresses by her acquaintances, 
who weep and shed tears, and mourn with her over the 
departed pleasures of her girlhood. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONTES. 


Lord Bacon declared that the civilization of a people 
could be known by its marriage ceremonies ; and in some 
respects this may be true, but in so varied and extensive an 
| empire as the Russian the nuptial ceremonies differ so ex- 


| tensively that we shall give some of the most striking in- 


stances of their variety. 
In. some parts, when the match has been arranged, 
although it very frequently happens the bride and groom 
| have never seen each other, the bride is critically examined 
by a number of women, in order to discover if she has any 
| bodily defect, and, if any, to remedy it if possible. When 
| the priest has tied the nuptial knot, the clerk or sexton 
showers upon her head a handfull of hops, wishing that she 
may be as fruitful as that plant. 

She is then muffled up and led home by a certain number 
of old women, the priest carrying the Cross before, while one 
of his subalterns, clad in a rough goatskin, prays all the way 

| that she may have as many children as there are hairs on 
his garment. After this ceremony the husband takes the 
bride home to his parents. She is received by her father- 
in-law, who presents her with many handsome bridal gifts. 
Her mother-in-law also presents her with much good advice 
as to her future behavior, more especially exhorting her to 
be obedient to her husband. In some of the provinces the 
| domestic discipline is very severe, and the woman is little 
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better than a slave, but in the higher circles the lady of the 
house has her own way, and is treated with the highest con- 
sideration. : 

An American lady thus describes a marriage at which she 
was present. As it is somewhat different from that already 
given, we make room for it : 


‘* A small temporary altar was brought ont into the body | 


of the chapel, and the wedding-party moved from the high 


altar and stood before it. The priest placed himself on the | 


right hand of Vistcheslav, and the paranymphs being imme- 
diately behind them, he held over the head of each a gilt 
crown. Gilded tapers were then lighted and put into the 


hands of both bride and bridegroom, the bridesmaids stand- | 


ing near them, but the four paranymphs were their real 
attendants. 

‘A cup of wine was now presented to the espoused couple, 
from which they drank three times. Joyous chants then 
filled the air, and made Vera’s heart beat, especially when 
she and Vistcheslav, having their hands tied together with a 


silk handkerchief, were conducted by the priest three times | 


around the little altar, their paranymphs following them, 
and bearing their crowns and tapers behind them. 


“A very soft joyous chant accompanied this part of the | 


ceremony, which constitutes the solemn binding together of 
man and wife in the name of the Blessed Trinity. 


whole company returned to their homes.” 


COSSACK WEDDING. 

The nuptial festivities of the Cossacks generally commence 
five or six days before the marriage-day, and continue from 
night to night till the final ceremony. 

All the female friends of the bride assemble at her house 
in the morning to work at the bridal outfit. In the evening 
the young men join them, and seat themselves around the 


One 


| room, the girls standing together in the middle space. 
| of them offers a glass of wine or brandy to one of the 
| young men, and asks his baptismal name, and that of his 
father. They then commence to dance in a circle, mingling 

their names with their songs, and keeping time with their 


feet. This dance, although it would seem ridiculous if per- 
formed by the best dancers at a fashionable ball, is, as 
| executed by these Cossack girls, at once graceful and natural 
in its simplicity and earnestness. 

At noon, on the wedding-day, all the guests assemble at 
the residence of the bride, arrayed in their holiday suits. 
The young girls surround fhe bride, arrange her apparel, 
dress her hair, and wipe away her tears. None speak except 
in whispers. All are calm and serious. In consequence of 
the bewildering number of lady’s-maids, by which they all 
seem to get in each other's way, the toilet of the bride is 
very tedious, sometimes occupying nearly, two hours. When 
the tire-women announce that her bridal array is complete, the 
bridegroom takes the hand of his betrothed, and prostrates 
himself three times before the chief magistrate of the place, 
The latter 
holds an image of some saint, which he presents to the 
young couple, handing them at the same time a dish contain- 


whose-duty it is to attend on such occasions. 


ing a large loaf of bread; then the parents of the bride 


| take the image and the bread, while the young pair arise, 
“‘A Bible was then presented to them to kiss, and the | 


and kiss those consecrated symbols of religion and abun- 
dance. And thus ends the Cossack wedding, the ceremonies 
of which have been handed down for many generations. 


CEREMONY OF BAPTISM. 


A week after the birth of a child it is taken to church to 
be christened. 

The godfather places himself to the right of the god- 
mother, who carries the infant in her arms. The child is 
then taken by the priest, who stands with it facing the East. 
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He blows in its face, and makes the sign of the Cross upon | to the West, and addresses the god-parents. Then follows 


its forehead, mouth, and breast, and then pronounces, in a | the blessing of the water and immersion. The child is 
loud voice, the name it has to bear. The priest then turns | dipped three times—in the name of the Father, the Son, 
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and the Holy Ghost. It is then anointed by the Holy 
Chrism, while being held by the godfather, and, finally, 
it is taken by the godmother, in whose arms it receives the 
Communion. 

There is always something interesting in tracing the rela- 
tion between the baptismal ceremonies of different nations, 
more especially between the Roman and Greek Churches. 


There is something very imposing in the ceremonies of | 


the Greek Church, and which are eminently calculated to 
impress the devotional mind. 
element in our =_- 
it \ 
requires all the 

loftier feelings 

to be enlisted 

in its service 

to be made 

permanent. 

Some church- 

es divest wor- 

ship of all that 

refines and 

elevates it, and 

by taking from 

religion its ap- 

peal to the 

senses de- 

prives it of 

much of i 
power. 


Religion is such a subtle 


nature that 


its 


A VILLAGE ON 


THE VOLGA. 

A Russian 
village is not 
a2 very attract- 
ive sight, al- 
though to an 
American its 
strange ap- 
pearance lends 
it pictur- 
esque appear- 
ance. They 
are generally 
inhabited by 
a rough, im- 
moral popula- 


a 


whose 
chief delight is 
drinking the 
strong liquors 
which have 
been the bane 
of Russia since 
the days 
Peter 

Great. 


tion, 


of 
the 

We 
must, however, remark that this does not apply to the 
higher and cultivated of society, which 
have wonderfully outgrown that debasing habit. Like 
all dwellers in very cold climatesg they, however, indulge 
in spirituous compounds, which they consider necessary to 
create that animal warmth which constitutes with them a 
state of comfortable existence. The interior of one of 
these village dwellings has been described by a recent 
traveler : 


A CITIZEN'S 


more classes 


“On one side of the room sat the peasant’s wife, nursing 
her babe, while another child was standing near her knee, 
while a third was playing with some cats in the corner. ! 
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| Under the window the owner of the dwelling and three boon 

companions are drinking themselves into that state of in- 

ebriation which is their crowning happiness. It is remark- 

able that in their worst state of intoxication they seldom 

| or never indulge in any violence to their wives and families. 

| This is in startling contrast to the practice of the Celtic 

und Saxon races, whose ill-behavior in domestic life almost 
invariably proceeds from drunkenness.” 

| One of the most Incrative employments of the peasants 

who live on the banks of the large rivers is the manufacture 

of caviare, 

which they 

make from the 

roe of the stur- 

geon, the flesh 

of which serves 

them for food. 

This 


gives 


pursuit 
to the 
cabins an al- 
most unbear 


able 
which 


odor, 
seems 
to be anything 
but distasteful 
to the hard- 
ened olfacto- 
ries of a Rus- 
sian. Long 
practice and 
necessity have 
made these 
very 
pert in catch- 
ing the fish 
which inhabit 
the streams of 


men ©x- 


Eastern Rus- 
sia, Out of 
these finny 
henefactors 
Russians make 
candles, 
oil, 
and these in a 


their 
lamp- 


great measure 
constitute 
the livelihood 
of the people. 


VILLAGE 


DANCE, 


The Greek 
Church is very 
great upon 
holidays. The 


calendar 


MOSCOW, con 

tains 
but 
pense for these fasts there are many festivals that give the 
people a respite from despotism and toil. 
one of these holidays : 


only 


seventy-six days when meat can be eaten ; as a recom 


Let us deseribe 


After hearing mass the peasants gather about the doors of 
the drinking-houses ; the men then lounge around, drink, 
and chat. In the meantime a musician, holding a kind of 
banjo on his knees, thrums the strings. Then a dancer 
rises, and commences his task. He first strikes with his 
heel-tops, and then with his toes. At the commencement 
the musician seems to be in a state of languid apathy, but as 
the dance proceeds he rouses himself, and the instrument 
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lxecomes alive with rapid notes, while the dancer selects one 
of the stoutest young women in the crowd, and seizing her 
around the waist, while she holds on to his belt, they dance 
around a straight line all the time with a vigor and anima- 
tion really surprising. 


All of a sudden she darts away from her partner, and runs | 


away ; he pursues and captures her. 


again, when he again catches her ; 


She then darts away 
she then throws him a 


flower from her head-dress. Without losing a step in the 


| 


dance, he stoops and picks it up, renews his pursuit, clasps | 


her round the waist, and proceeds with the dance. Other 
furious, the figures being left entirely to the fancy of the 
dancers. Near at harid is an urn of tea, from which the dan- 
cers refresh themselves during the dance. When it is fin- 


and drink themselves into a state of oblivion. 


SHOPPING IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

The ladies of Russia devote much of their time to shop- 
ping, and expend large sums at the Bazaar. The Bazaar at 
St. Petersburg is an enormous circular building, containing 


The 


building is fireproof, the staircase and railings are of iron, 


913 stores, stocked with every description of wares. 
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scene is very lively, and may be termed a microcosm 
in itself, 
THE FAIRS. 

Like all young nations, the Muscovite is very fond of fairs, 
some of which are conducted ona scale of splendor truly 
barbarous. We have not space to dwell upon the famous 
fair of Nijni-Novgorod, which far exceeds any similar gath- 
ering in the world. There, in endless profusion, every arti- 
cle under the sun is to be found. The most singular thing 
to an American is that you seldom see a purchaser. It 


| seems like an immense banquet, with the tables bounteously 
couples now join them, and the fun becomes fast and 


and considerable beauty has been displayed in the mechan- | 


ical designs of the gratings. These, together with the doors, 
are of bronze and have a very picturesque effect. The shops 
are all shut at the close of the day, and neither fire nor 
light is allowed within the walls. It is, therefore, entirely 
a sunlight exposition, and almost defies description. The 
clerks are either paid a fixed salary or a per- 
centage on the profits. 
education, and by a necessity of their position are well 
skilled in languages. Here at noonday is gathered a car- 
nival of fashion, flirtation, and gossip. As may be supposed, 
the amount of money spent here is very large, and as the 
gathering includes visitors from all parts of the world, the 


allowed 


— 


"5 all 


an wegen] 


spread, but no guests; and, were it not for the numerous 
carts laden with goods going from the fair, one would ima- 


| gine that the merchandise was merely put forth as a show ; 
| but while there seems no open bargaining apparently going 
ished, the men seat themselves around a barrel of whisky, 


on, yet behind the store, in a little modest room called the 
zinofka, sipping their tea, sit two shrewd men : these are the 
seller and the buyer, each trying to outwit the other. At 
one sitting large sales are made, although little is said, but 
every word is to the point. There they sit for hours, like two 
men engaged at chess. 

Bargaining in Russia is an institution; there is some- 
thing quite Oriental in the patience with which each party 
will try and tire out his adversary. In the bazaars of Con- 
stantinople this warfare is carried on over the pipe and 


| coffee, and there are instances where a week is pleasantly 


consumed in discussing the price of a carpet. In lieu of 
the pipe and the coffee of Constantinople, there are the pa- 


| piros and tea at Novgorod, but the tactics are the same, 


and the victor in this game of patience is as proud of his 


| suecess as Napoleon was at Austerlitz. 
They are usually men of a liberal | 


It is difficult to estimate the exact amount of business 
done at this world-famous fair, but a good authority esti- 
mates it at the enormous sum of 200,000,000 roubles, or 
$150,000,000. 

But fond as the Russian is of money-making, he has 
another method for his annual visit to this great fair. He- 
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INTERIOR OF A PEASANT’S HOME. 


is, above all,a social animal. He loves eating and drinking, 
and, being of a very robust frame, he is able to enjoy him- 
self to the utmost. He also likes card-playing, tea-drinking, 
with frequently something stronger—he loves smoking and 
chatting—in a word, he loves the dolce fur niente. 


We ought to add that the fair lasts two months. In the 


government of Kharkof alone there were once 288 fairs. | 


There is, in the first place, the little village fair, held once 
or twice a week—these supply the daily necessaries of life— 


with 


the perishable articles ; then another fair held every month, | 
where less perishable articles are sold, and where clothing 


is sold; here also is always found every kind of hardware 


fair is held, where the produce of the village is sold or 
exchanged. 
A POPULAR DANCE , 
Mr. Johnston, a British tourist, gives the following account 
of an evening he spent at a large casino : 
‘* Attracted by an electric light burning brilliantly over a 


badly danced! ‘Let us turn away from it, and see what they 
are doing in the next room, where people are sitting at little 
tables, of course drinking tea ; here, as soon as the orchestra 
has done its quadrille, a performance commences, for which 
I do not think we have any name in English, unless it be 
tomfoolery. 

‘‘A company of singers form themselves into two lines, 
their leader 
supposed to repre- 
sent the famous pirate 
Stenka Razin—in the 


| middle ; he addresses 
. . | 
aud household goods; and twice a year a more important 


his crew—in prose 


in what is supposed 


| they must 


building I entered a large casino; here the entertainment | 


was various; in the first room, an orchestra on a raised plat- 
form was playing quadrilles, whilst ugly-looking girls (these, 
too, importations from Moscow), in Swedish and Russian 


to die. 


costumes, danced what I suppose they intended for the | 


‘ean-can.’ It is a pity people attempt that for which they 
have no natural genius; the ‘ can-can’ has a genius if not 
a merit of its own; I very munch doubt whether any nation 
but the French can dance it. National dances are like 
national songs, indigenous to a people. Let any one but a 
Pole attempt to dance the mazurka ; let any one but a Scot 
attempt to dance the Highland fling ; but these last dances 
are pretty in themselves, and even bad imitations of them, 


although ludicrous, are not revolting. But a ‘can-can’ 


occasions 


to be a soul-stirring 
harangue, telling 
them that there is a 
sail in the offing, and 
be pre- 
pared to conquer or 
This speech 
great deal too 
long ; the real histori- 


is a 


eal speeches on such 
(Cambron- 
3 to wit) have been 
very short — in fact, 
monosyllabic. 

‘After the speech 


ne 


is over, the crew squat 
down and begin to row 
hard, to catch up the 


merchant sail, sing- PEASANT IN THK STREETS OF RIGA, 


A 
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ing, whilst they row, a boatman’s song. When all this non- 
sense is finished, the youngest of the crew gets up and dances 
what is called a Cossack’s dance ; this is really pretty and 
national ; it is of the same character of dance as a sailor's 
hornpipe, with the same heel-and-toe and double-shuffle 
+} steps, but the contortions of the body are even more gym- 
] nastical. I 
; have seen sol- 


—- 


diers in Rus- 
sia when 


' marching 
home from 
their drilling- 
ground, and 
when the com- 
mand has been 

t given ‘Singers 

to the front,’ 
dance this 
dance, to the 
tune of a 
Dutch chorus, 
sitting on their 


heels and 
jumping up 
, again without 
interrupting 
the rhythm of 
their march. 

** After Sten- 
ka Razin and 
the Cossacks 
have done, it 
is the turn of 
the  gipsies. 


These gipsies, 
too (like, in 
fact, most of 
the amuse- 
ments of the 
fair), come 
from  Petrof- 
ski at Mos- 
cow. But they 


are not real 
gipsies, but 
mere bogus. 


Fancy a gipsy 
in a long 
queue: re- 
minding one 
of nothing so 
much as a ne- 
gro with a 
| cocked hat and 
spurs. The 
tented gipsies, 
on their heath 
and steppe, 


are real kings 
and queens to 
these hybrid 
monsters ; and 


ment on the steppes in Russia ; the men were sitting down 
playing at cards (a pastime they alternate with that of 
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fly our hawks where we find our game, and ask no 


, THE LOST BRIDE. 

. I think they 
know it; the tame gipsy, on the contrary, has a kind of 
anxious, unsteady look about the eye, as if aware of the 
ludicrousness of the figure it makes. 

/ ‘‘Tremember not long ago coming across a gipsy encamp- 


horse-stealing; mind, I do not warrant the henesty of 
the ideal gipsy !) some of the men looked so like Persians 
that, out of ethnological curiosity, I asked them what they 
were. 

‘““*We are the lords of the fields,’ they answered—‘ we 


man whose 
ground we 
ride over.’” 


LOSSES. 

A MAN seems 
never to know 
what any- 
thing means 
till he has lost 
it; and this, 
I suppose is 
the reason 
why losses — 
vanishings 
away of things 
—are among 
the teachings 
of this world 
of shadows. 
The substance, 
indeed, teach- 
eth, but theva- 
cuity, whence 
it has disap- 
peared, yet 
more, The 
full significan- 
cy of those 
words, pro- 
perty, ease, 
health — the 
wealth of 
meaning that 
lies in the 
fond epithets, 
parent, child, 
friend—we 
never know 
till they are 
taken away ; 
till, in place 
of the bright, 
visible being, 
comes the aw- 
ful and deso- 
late shadow, 
where noth- 
ing is—where 
we stretch 
our hands in 
vain, and 
strain our 
“EE PAGE 526, eyes upon 

dark and dis- 
mal vacuity. Still, in that vacuity, we do not lose the 
object that we loved ; it only becomes more real to us. 
Thus do blessings not only brighten when they depart, 
but are fixed in enduring reality ; and friendship itself 
receives its everlasting seal beneath the cold impress of 
death, 
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THE LOST BRIDE 


My lady steps in her carriage, 
But a weight is on her heart, 
Since she sold herself in a marriage 
Where love had never a part. 


She hates herself when she rises, 
And decks herself su gay, 

And to herself surmises 
What the world around will say. 


When it reads in the payers to-morrow 
That the lover she jilted and slew 
With her icy giance, in his sorrow 
His own life has taken, too. 


For the lady so fair, and pearl-laden, 
She killed all her treasure in life 

When she swore on the faith of a maiden 
She would be a proud millionaire’s wife. 


TERRIBLY DECIDED. 


<2, H, Surah, yon are too absurd!” And 

, pretty Grace Ashleigh laughs her | 
pleasantest laugh. ‘‘The idea of 
loving two men at once, and not | 
knowing which to choose! I don’t 
believe you at all.” 

‘* Believe or not, Grace ; just as 
you please,” is the soft, serious- 
voiced answer. 

Those wonderful deep, hazeleyes 
of Sara Prescott’s turn all their subdued rich- 
ness of color toward her friend whilst she 
speaks, and every feature of her beautiful oval 
face wears an impress of earnest meaning. 

“It is true, Girace,” she whispers; ‘ true true, true ! 
There are moments when I feel confident that Ralph Curtis, 
with his dark, southern-looking beauty, and his impulsive, 


reckless ways, is by far the dearer tome. But a visit from | 
blond-haired, blue-eyed Walter Crosbie changes everything. | 
I am just tossed about in spirit from one to the other. Each | 
seems to touch, with me, a separate chord of congeniality. 
I don’t know how it will end. Here they have both been 
lingering along at the hotel, Grace, paying me daily visits 
since the first of July.” 

** Perhaps,” suggests Grace, after a little silence, whilst 
they walk along through the twilit paths of the great lawn, 
which compasses the luxurious summer-house where Sara 
Prescott lives—‘‘ perhaps you will end by hating them both, 
Sara ?” 

“T cannot tell. And yet that seems impossible.” 

“Very well,” answers Grace ; ‘‘I must ask you to have 
my carriage ordered round now, Sara, notwithstanding that 
I should like to remain and help to counsel you in your | 
troubles ; but please remember that I have seven miles to 
drive, and that mamma makes a perfect Rachel of herself 
if I stay out after dark.” 

So Grace presently takes her departure, and Sara is left | 
to hold converse with her own thoughts, whilst she begins | 
a second, and this time a wholly solitary, stroll among the 
stately shrubberied lawns. 

Very gloomy and miserable those thoughts are. She | 
recalls, with a sense of shrinking fear, how intense a passion 
for her has recently grown to possess both Ralph Curtis and 
Walter Crosbie—how each has become almost aggressive, of 
late, in his fierce request for some final answer to his eager | 
hopes, and how the more that either pleads the more abso- ' 


| brown countenance fully visible to them both. 
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lute and complete has been her indecision, her doubt, her 
perplexity. 

No; she cannot make up her mind. Allow that she is 
mentally a monstrosity of womanhood ; allow that nobody 
has even been precisely in her unsettled condition ; the fact 
exists, all the same, that she loves two men at once, and has 
no power to choose between them. 

Suppose they should have some deadly quarrel on her 
account! Nothing is more probable. They have grown 
cordially to hate each other; of that fact Sara feels right 
sure. They are living at the same hotel, and are constantly 
thrown together. Sara shudders when she remembers wh-t 
evidences she has had of how fierce a temper each possesses. 
Oh, why cannot she be like other women? Why must she 
suffer so keenly from what seems nothing except her own 
gross stupidity and silly irresolution ? 

Just at this stage of Sara’s thoughts the sound of a foot- 
step directly behind her meets the young girl’s ear. She 
turns, and in the vague dark sees Walter Crosbie’s tall, com- 
manding figure, and fair, Saxon face. He begins speaking 


| with brusque suddenness: ‘‘ Sara—Miss Prescott—I have 


come to bid you good-by.” 

She clasps both hands together in an abrupt burst of 
surprise. 

** You cannot possibly mean it ?” 

“Tdo. Iam tired of being played fast and loose with, 
from day to day.” 

‘You are not going,” she answers, calmly, after a little 
silence, and whilst they were walking on. ‘I know by 
your tones and your manner that it is only a ruse. You are 
not going until I—I give you a final answer.” 

** And for God’s sake,” Walter bursts forth, ‘‘ when is that 
final answer coming ? There are times, Sara Prescott, when 
I feel like believing that no more heartless coquette than 
yourself ever drew breath, and that you care no more for 
me thai you care for Ralph Curtis.” 

“Pardon me. I think that I heard my name men- 
tione 1.” 

None other than Ralph Curtis himself spake these words. 

The vague half-light has now yielded to the brightening 
glimmer of a full, superb moon, whose silver globe hangs 
midway between horizon and zenith, beautifully pendent in 
the still, blue, breezeless dusk. 

Ralph Curtis, having just emerged from behind a dark 


| barrier of tall, heavy shrubbery round which the road winds, 


stands facing Waiter Crosbie and Sara, his black-eye, olive- 
Under his 
dark moustache there plays a bitter, cynical smile. 

Sara utters a little scream of dismay. 

“How unexpected !” she falters; and then there is a 
silence among the trio, which lasts until Walter Crosbie 
harshly breaks it. 

“Very unexpected,” he exclaims; ‘and yet, after all, 
searcely inopportune. I, for one, am glad that it gas oc- 
curred. It gives me, at least, the opportunity of asking you, 
in Mr. Curtis’s presence, Miss Sara, how much longer you 
desire that this absurd masquerade shall continue. With 
whom—to make a sort of epigram out of the situation” 


| (whilst he laughs a low, discordant langh)—*‘ do you wish to 


walk home with, Mr. Curtis or myself ?” 
And then Ralph Curtis speaks promptly : 
**T echo Mr. Crosbie’s question.” 
Whereupon poor, weak Sara bursts into tears. 
‘* Please both go away,” she murmurs, brokenly. 
‘**T can walk home just as well alone by myself.” 
Silence. 
This time it is a silence that Ralph Curtis ends. 
‘** That is no answer, Miss Sara.” 
“Right,” states Walter Crosbie, with stern emphasis. 
‘Tt is no answer,” 
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‘‘T—I can’t help it,” laments Sara. ‘Please go—both , Not two yards distant there is another prone form. Sara 


of you.” | staggers toward it. 

Suddenly a fierce flash shoots from the night-like eyes | Ralph Curtis’s swarthy face gleams, livid and ghastly, in 
of Ralph. the pale moonlight! 

‘Let there be some decision,” he cries, addressing | ‘His fault,” he gasps—‘‘all his fault! He stabbed me 


Walter. ‘If Miss Prescott will not make it herself, it is for | as I was passing him. Then I fired—not till then. God 
us to do so.” | help you—poor Sara—poor Sara !” 

‘“‘T do not understand,” replies Walter. These are the last words he ever speaks. And so the 

Ralph draws nearer to him. race has been run; and so Death has won it. 

“I beg your pardon,” he commences, speaking to Sara ; 
and then there follows between the two men an inaudible 
whispered conference which she, who witnesses it, watches 
and wonders at. The conference continues nearly five 
minutes ; and at last Ralph Curtis turns toward Sara. 


Curious Plane-Tree between Smyrna and Bournabat, 


Bovurnanat is a village of citizens’ Summer residences near 
~ , »~ a ite 7 2 H 
“Miss Prescott, Mr. Crosbie and I have formed a compact | Smyrna, each house with its own charming garden. It has 
together. Do you see where yonder road emerges from | ® pretty mosque and a beautifully clean bath, watered by 
those clumps of shrubbery ?” the river Meles, on the banks of which Homer sat and sang 
| 
{ 
} 


“Yes,” answers the puzzled girl, in right puzzled for all the generations of the world after him. The road 
tones. from Smyrna—a city that recalls not only Homer and pagan- 

“Very well. We desire you to wait here. We will disap- ism, but Polycarp and Christianity—is skirted by lovely 
pear. When you next see either of us it will be as he meadows between fine mountains, clothed in the richest and 
advances toward you, doubtless at fullest running speed highest green, beds of wild flowers on all sides, and hedges 
along that same road. One will in all probability win the filled with hawthorns, degroses, and acacia blossoms, filling 
race which we propose to run, but if it proves a neck-and- the air with their sweet perfume, and the Judas-tree with its 


neck race, then—then ” tall spikes of bright and lovely lilac flowers on the leafless 
‘*Then ?” questions Sara, with trembling voice. branches. ; ae 
“Then,” Walter Crosbie here breaks in, “ you will walk On this charming road meet and go through, if it so 


home alone. Do you quite understand, Miss Sara? Think, pleases you, the curious plane-tree shown in our illustra- 
for a moment, and I feel sure that further explanation will tion. A double trunk, coalescing above into a single trunk, 


be useless.” | forms an arch supporting its mass of leaves and branches, 
“T_—I—have thought,” quivers Sara, ‘‘and—and —I and leaving a passage, through which not only the pedes- 
think—I am sure, indeed—that I understand.” trian, but even a mounted man may easily proceed, and, in 


‘Very well,” exclaimed Walter. ‘Do you-consent to fact, the sidewalk for this class of travelers leads directly 
such an arrangement, strange and wild as it seems? Reflect through this natural arch. The Oriental plane, which grows 
for a moment before replying.” to the height of sixty or eighty feet, is one of the noblest 

Sara covers her face, impulsively, with both hands, and | tTees of the East, on account of its massive trunk and wide- 
remains in this attitude for a brief while. Then she | SPreading branches. 
uncovers her face again, with an equal impulsiveness, and The large leaves are glossy green, but before them, in the 
cries out, in tones almost fierce from intense excitement; | Spring, appear the curious balls of blossoms. 

‘“‘T have reflected ; and I-consent.” 


Sara is standing quite alone now, in the clear, perfect CHASED BY A LION, 
moonlight. Around her gleam the shadowy lawns, broken I nap been for some months leading the wild, excited 


with their great, dusk masses of foliage. Her eyes are fixed | life of an African hunter among the plains and forests that 
intently upon that fragment of opposite road which its | extend far back of Port Natal. 


skirting shrubberies allow her to see. She is listening— It was the second expedition I had made, and though on 
listening with strained, anxious ear, and with every nerve on | my return from my first voyage I promised myself that 
the qui vive of expectancy. nothing should ever tempt me to undertake similar hard- 


Presently there is the distinct sound, at what seems a con- | ships and perils, here I was back again, in less than five 


siderable distance, of rapid, advancing feet. Sara's eyes | years, after sailing toward home and the pleasure of civilized 
fairly dilate, and her head stretches itself forward in the | life. 


wild eagerness of her feelings. We had met with such ill-luck for several days that we 
The steps come nearer, nearer—heavy, decisive thuds of | had absolutely no meat left in the camp’; each of us had 
vigorous feet against hard, unyielding gravel. gone out in different ways in pursuit of something eatable, 


And now, without a moment’s warning, the steps cease. | and we had reached that stage of necessity where our ideas 
Then there is a man’s wild, fierce cry ; after that, what | took a range that would have made us accept anything from 
seems a second of silence ; and then the dreadful, cracking, | an elephant to a rabbit as legitimate prey. 
unmistakable sound of a pistol. I had been riding for several hours, and was disconsolately 

Just for a brief space Sara stands as though frozen into | turning my horse’s head toward the camp, vexed to think 
stone. Then she rushes down the road, turns the corner | I should be the one to go back empty-handed, for the re. 
made—so to speak—by the great shrubbery clusters, and | port of several rifles at intervals had warned me that my 
darts on, on, with fleetest speed. A long, quivering, terri- | companions had met with better success. 
fied moan leaves her lips, as she pauses at last by a dark, Just then I saw, some distance in advance, an immense 
outstretched form. buffalo feeding tranquilly upon the short grass, and evi- 

‘“‘Walter—Walter Crosbie! for God’s sake, what has | dently as unconscious and heedless of any danger as his 
happened?” ancestors might have been in the days when the foot of 

No answer. no European adventurer had trodden those desert wilds. 

And then she sees the ghastly upturned face, and the I took aim and fired, wounding the beast slightly in the 
long, gory stream that oozes from its temples! left shoulder. The sting of the wound seemed to cause him 
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more rage than pain. He began running about in a circle, 
tossing his head, pawing the ground, and bellowing in the 
most outrageous manner, 


I was seized with a desire to drive the creature into camp, | 


and I spurred my horse toward him, brandishing my rifle, 


supposing that he would take flight without delay, and that | 
I should be able to make him pursue the direction which I 


desired him to take. 

Not a bit of it! The instant he caught sight of me he 
gave another bound that flung a cloud of dirt into the air, 
uttered a bellow fiercer than before and darted toward me. 

My faithful horse started on a mad gallop, and for a hun- 


dred yards the infuriated buffalo followed in a chase that | 


x 


A 


_ eS 
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had assumed a very different aspect from the one I had 
anticipated. We dashed through a thicket of bushes covered 
with sharp thorns, that cut my horse’s sides and literally 
tore my clothes from my back, but there was nothing else 
for it. 

When the animal was not more than eight feet behind, I 
turned suddenly upon the saddle and fired, sending another 
ball through his right ear and grazing his hip without 
wounding him more seriously than the first had done. 

But this time fear overcame his rage; he stopped short 
and showed symptoms of flight. I sprang from my horse, the 
admirably trained creature stopping motionless as a statue 
at my command, and I reloaded my rifle with all speed. 

I took a more deliberate aim and fired again; this time 
my sight was surer—the ball passed through his lungs, and 
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| with a last bellow of pain the enormous creature fell in an 


unwieldy mass never to rise. 

This happened, as I have said, during my second expedi- 
tion, and not far from the place of the first encounter, so 
that I began really to be a little superstitious, and to think 
that if a third arrived it was to be the end of those wild 
adventures which caused so much anxiety to the few who 


loved me. 


The guides had told me when I rose in the morning that 
they had found the tracks of a lion, who had evidently been 
amusing himself during the night by promenading as near 
our fires as he considered prudent. 


We had all been out in seach of him. I lost my way, and 


when I found myself once more in a known latitude I over- 
took my servant, whose horse was lamed by a fall, and he 
told me that the lion had been discovered several miles 
down the river. 

I left him to make the best of his way back to the camp, 
end dashed along the bank with all speed, anxious to arrive 
upon the scene of conflict before the forest king should have 
fallen. 

When I reached the group I found that they had missed 
the lion, and they stood debating ; I rode on in advance for 
perhaps a quarter of a mile. 

I began to fear that the beast had escaped us altogether, 
and was on the point of turning back to rejoin my com- 
panions, when, at a sudden turn in the path, I caught sight 
of the object of our search, 
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The lion—the largest I had ever seen—bounded across 


the path, and plunged into a thicket not more than a hun- | 


dred yards in advance of me. 

I rode up and dismounted from my horse. Peering into 
the thicket, I could dimly see his immense form crouched 
among the dried grass and weeds. 

I fired, and he fell so instantaneously, without a single 
groan, that I supposed I had struck him to the very 
heart. 

I reloaded my rifle, got on my horse, described a half- 
circle, raised myself in my stirrups, and took a closer view 
of my victim. A single glance sent the blood in a torrent to 
my heart—I had missed him! 


There he lay, crouched upon the ground; no sign of life | 


except in the upturned ears that quivered slowly, and the 
terrible fire of his eyes fastened menacingly upon me. 

I was quite near him ; in front of me was an immense ant 
hill ; I counted the chances of being able to reach that 


elevation, and spurred my horse closer to him to take a | 


surer aim. 

Suddenly, with a frightful yoar, the lion sprang up, 
made a bound forward ; my horse leaped back, and darted 
off with the*speed of the win. 

But just as he flew the infuriated beast followed still faster. 
But, forward in the saddle, with my spurs buried in my 
horse’s flanks, I looked back. 
two bounds to one of my faithful steed—a frightful chase, a 
repetition of which no man could desire. 


Could I turn in the saddle and fire while my horse was | 
Doubtful as was the | 


galloping at such a fearful pace ? 
chance—I must say it—a few more of those terrible leaps, 
and the creature would be upon me! 

To take aim was impossible. Iwas crouching forward on 
the horse’s neck upon my left side ; my right hand held the 
rifle above my head in a last wild instinct of self-preser- 
vation. 

Another sullen roar—a still wilder leap—and the lion 


passed, one paw striking my shoulder with such force that I | 
But, as he sprang, my horse | 


nearly fell to the ground. 
bounded to the left with a force which sent our pursuer 
rolling over upon the ground. Before he could rise I had 
reached the hill, managed to dismount, and fired with an 
xim which it seemed to me must have been directed by some 
good angel. 

I broke the left paw of the brute just at the joint. 


He darted aside and made for the thicket, roaring till the | 


very air shook, and even my trained and courageous horse 


trembled in every limb, though through all his fright he | 


obeyed my slightest word or signal. 
At that moment the rest of the party rode up; they had 


followed me, and the sound of my rifle had warned them of | 


my adventure. 

I could not think of danger now ; the hunter instinct was 
at its height. I could only remember that my prey might 
escape. The men surrounded the thicket. I rode wildly 
over the trampled bushes across which he had taken flight. 
I saw him again cowering for another spring, while he yelled 
with rage and pain. I had snatched a gun from some- 
body’s hand. I fired once more, and a deeper groan told 
with what success. Again the trusty bullet hissed out; the 
gigantic animal rolled over upon his back ; there was a last 
roar, a fierce struggle, then he lay quite still. 


When we came to examine the circass we found that it | 


was an old lion, very fat, and enormous in size, his great 
yellow claws worn, broken, and reduced to four upon the 
forward paw. 

As we rode back to camp, and I received the congratula- 
tions and praise of my companions, I felt no thrill of exulta- 
tion—nothing but a deep sense of thankfulness at having 
escaped that horrible peril. Even to this day, when I look 
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On dashed the lion, making | 


, at the glossy skin which lies in my library, and which my 
children regard with such pride, I only wonder at the daring 
spirit which could have made me brave such hardships and 
dangers in that far-off land. 


THE 


BE 


FAMILY SECRET. 


But I—I'll never 
forget the way in which you've 
heard my story, father,” his rough 

voice a little unsteady. 

‘‘No, Dick. Come, now, let’s drink 
Miss Nelly’s health. You want to be 
off, I know.” 

I thought the young dog never 
looked so handsome as he did that 
moment, pulling his brown beard, 
blushing and stammering like a girl. 

“You will come over and spend Christmas week with 

them, father ?” as I uncorked the wine. 

‘Yes, Dick. Here’s to Nelly’s blue eyes, and luck to 
| yourself, boy. I'll write a note to Solmes to-morrow, and 
| come over on Tuesday.” 

Dick left me with my wine and cigars a few moments 
later. I got up and sauntered to the window to watch him 
mount and gallop out of the yard. 

It was snowing heavily, a thick gray sky promising a very 
long continuance of falling weather; a cold, crisp air 
blowing ; just the right weather for the time ; for a sloppy 
| warm Christmas wrongs me personally. 

I was glad Dick had made up his mind to marry, though 

it moved me more than he knew; he had been my sole 
companion solong. But he needed a woman’s influence in 
his life now. I had done what I could since he was three 
years old; I had tried to be watchful, gentle, with the boy ; 
to catch glimpses of the woman’s side of his nature, as she 
would have done who was gone. 
| The effort had kept me young, whatever other effect it 
| might have had—given a different position to both than 
that usually held by father and son—made me more of his 
friend than his mentor. It may have lessened his respect 
for me, perhaps; I do not know. 

Well, I was glad Dick was going to marry. I had 
amassed a tolerably heavy surplus at my banker's during 
| the later years of my practice—enough for us all to have a 
solid foothold. Then the farm needed attention. Iwas no 
practical agriculturist: Dick was. If he married, he would 
| settle down in earnest, and give Jim Tiernes and the club- 
house the go-by. Then I glanced about the room, with its 
handsome, ill-kept furniture, and pictured the change which 
neat little Nelly Solmes would make in a day or two, with 
her bright, keen eyes, and arbitrary ways. I liked my son's 
choice. If Nelly’s pretty head was set with a dogmatic turn 
on her shoulders, she had a kind, honest heart, and sound 
common sense beneath all. 

Her father, Cyrus Solmes, had been a college chum of 
mine—but while I had turned in to hard work as a country 
doctor, Solmes had gone into business, made a snug little 
fortune, married late in life, and came back to the old home- 
stead, about a year before my story commences, with his 
wife and their only child, Nelly. 

I had no fears about Dick’s success. The girl liked him ,; 
Solmes and I had a real cordial friendship and trust in each 
other ; and, as for outside matters, the properties would 
dove-tail well together, and the families ranked alike. 

On the following Tuesday with my carpet-bag, I started 
out for Solmes’s. The snow had fallen steadily and lay 
' nearly two feet deep, with a glittering crust upon it, on the 


| 
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broad stretch of hills which the road skirted, and piled in , 


feathery wreaths on the black branches of the forests of oak 
and beach. A pale, Winter sun made a feeble, bluish light, 
foreboding heavier storms—just the sort of day for a 
blazing fire, cheerful faces, and dinner such as I knew 
awaited me. I looked forward to a week of thorough, 
hearty enjoyment. 

“Tf Mrs. Solmes only kept clear of her fits !" I thought, 
whipping up Jenny impatiently. For the lady was subject 
to odd attacks, singular in a person of her healthy physique 
and sanguine temperament. 
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I looked up when I had gone so far, and then stopped 
short. Solmes’s face was flushed, nay, almost menacing. 

‘* What have I said, Solmes ?” I asked, involuntarily. 

“Nothing. We will not talk of—of Nelly. Good-night.” 

He held out his hand, and then bustled about the room, 
the cordial look coming back before he left me for the 


| night. 


They were superinduced by some violent mental excite- | 


ment ; of that, as a physician, I had no doubt. 
trouble ever came into her life ? 

At this juncture of my musings, the little lady's flushed, 
jolly face appeared at the upper window of the house, which 
I had now reached. 

She nodded, laughed, waved her handkerchief, and disap- 
peared, to turn back and nod again. 

She had three realities in her life—her husband, Nelly, 
and the pantry—out of which there came comfort and 
warmth enough to lighten the whole world to her. But 


Yet what 


“Well, Dick ?” I asked, stretching myself out in the 
luxury of a dressing-gown and slippers. ** What success have 
you found ?” 

Dick's face, as he stood leaning against the mantel-shelf, 
was graver than I had ever known it. I began, from that 
moment, to understand how the boy had taken this matter 
to heart, and no one can know how deeply it touched me 
that, in this crisis of his life, he came to me with his con- 
fidence. 

**What is it, boy?” I demanded, impatiently. 
not refuse you ?” 


‘She did 


‘Nellie loves me, father, but she says she never can 
marry. Some obstacle, with which her father and you have 
something to do. The poor little thing sobbed so that I 


could make nothing out of it. She hinted something about 


she had these curious attacks notwithstanding, and they | family honor—our family 


puzzled me more than I liked to say. 

The old Solmes’ homestead was a roughly built large 
dwelling of stone, covering an irregular space of ground, in 
the middle of apple and plum orchards, one wing after 
another having been added as necessity might require, 
without much consideration for order or effect. The oldest 
part of the building, used as a store-house, had fallen, 
under Mrs. Solmes’s orderly rule, into a receptacle for Winter 
provisions, into which no one but herself ever penetrated. 
It was from one of the dormer-windows of this wing she 
looked now. The whole establishment looked like its mis- 
tress, I fancied—low, large, squat, and glowing with hos- 
pitality. The very open door, the great fires blazing inside, 
the solid barns in the background, and the fat-sided cows 


Eh? What? That is a matter for Solmes and me, boy. 
The Caldwells never were rich, but they've something else 
to be proud of.” 

“You are angry without cause, father.” 

“Tt may be that you mistook maidenly shyness for some- 
thing deeper, that——” 

‘*No,” decisively, ‘‘I've flirted with too many women 
not to understand them. Nelly is free from any such tricks 
or turns. She is downright and earnest in her least word. 
There is some actual impediment in the way. She would 
only wring her hands and say she dared not speak, that she 


| never could marry.” 


in their paddocks knew it was Christmas time, and were | 


glad of it. 

Solmes was out on the steps, rubbing his hands, waiting 
to help me te alight, his face, between the wind and excite- 
ment, in a red heat to the very tip of his hook-nose. 

Solmes had worked all the flesh off his bones in the first 


part of his life ; but I think he meant to collect and enjoy | 


to the uttermost, in the few years left to him, all the fun and 
comfort he had lost, and I never knew a man with a broader 
or heartier capacity for enjoyment; there was not a twinkle 
of his gray eye which did not betray it. 
were in the background, watching the arrival. So, matters 
were going on smoothly in that direction, I concluded. 
However, I had no chance to ascertain from Dick what pro- 
gress he had made, until I had gone to my own room for the 
night, when he tapped at my door and came in. Solmes 
himself had just left me; had brought in a jug of excellent 
punch, ‘‘in case I felt thirsty during the night.” The old 
fellow seemed to rejoice like a boy at having his old chum 
under his roof, so that his hospitality knew not how to 
express itself. 

‘We'll have no other guests this Christmas,” he said, ‘‘so 
that we can take our time in going over the old stories.” 

So we sat long over our wine, and longer over coffee, tell- 
ing old jokes, and tracing up the fate of the ‘‘ boys,” gray- 
headed as ourselves now, or dead. 

Solmes heard Dick coming along the hall. 


Dick and Nelly | 


**T'll talk to Solmes in the morning, Dick ; ‘ family honor’ 
is his business and mine, if it has come to that.”’ 

“Tt might be as well, sir.” 

The young fellow was pacing the floor, with his head 


down. I waited awhile. 
‘*What is it, Dick? Is there anything more to trouble 
you ?” 


‘*No. That is—pah! I’m a fool, I think !" 

‘Perhaps. In what way, for example ?” 

‘*TIt is nonsense, E know, father,” stopping before me, his 
face yery red. ‘‘I've enough of real vexation to bear with- 
out going to the next world to find it; but—well, upon my 
word, sir, I’m afraid to go to bed.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ What is ft? Out with the whole story, 
Dick.” 

‘‘There’s no story to tell,” almost gruffly, buttoning his 
coat. ‘I’m sorry I spoke of it. I've been annoyed every 
night since I came, by a dream—we'll call it a dream, for 
want of a better name, but it is as horrible « reality as I ever 
wish to meet.” 

‘“‘The same every night, Dick ?” taking his wrists, and 
laying my fingers on his pulse. ‘Cool enough. Stomach 
allright. It is the result of the day's excitement, then.” 

“Perhaps,” dubiously. ‘‘ Well, I'll go take a walk in the 
snow before I go to my room. Don't langh at me. You 
know I’m not usually addicted to fancies like that.” 

“No, Richard. It is easily accounted for. 
does your visitor assume, by the way ?” 

“That of a face—the !ong, lantern-jawed face of a young 


What shape 


‘There's your boy, Caldwell,” he said. ‘‘He’s a thorough | man, with blue eyes, and thin, gray hair.” 


chip of the old block. My heart warms to that fellow as if 
he were a son of my own.” 

‘A pity you never had a boy, Cyrus, 
my boots. ‘‘ Nelly is the best of daughters, I know; but a 


"T said, drawing an 


‘* Gray !” 

‘*Gray—but the face is young, as I said, with a cold, 
malignant leer on it. The dream, if it be one, comes just as 
I waken—the face appearing sometimes in a dark corner, 
sometimes gibbering between the curtains, once close over 
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my head. I could swear that I felt its clammy breath on | an upper room, and, though usually covered, Dick might have 
my mouth.” | seen it too, and hence his dream, I had heard the story. 
I said nothing. Some curious old remembrances were How that, through grief, at the loss of a young wife, 
coming to my mind. whom he dearly loved, his hair turned gray, and his reason 
“‘Had you ever heard, Dick,” I said, just as he was going, | slowly forsook him, until the end came. There was some- 
** that this house was haunted? There is such a story.” thing else in the story—hushed up ; covered over; I knew 
He laughed. ‘I never heard of it. However, there is | not what. 


THE LOST PENNY.—BY W. HUNT. 


scarcely a farm-house in the country, sir, which is not; Iwas not a superstitious man ; yet, on the contrary, was 


| 


haunted, according to popular report.”’ too much accustomed to the discoveries of unsolved myste- 


‘Indeed ? Well, good-night !” ries in physiology to condemn any vulgar beliefs because 

Dick's story left an odd impression on me. they were vulgar. 

It was curious that he should have seen that face. It was, If Rivers Solmes chose to appear as a ghost, why should 
indeed, an exact description of thi® countenance of a man | he not? What law of nature was there to say him nay? 
dead fifty years ago ; a Solmes, too, and one who died by his | So, feebly wandering from Dick's dream to his affair with 
own hand in this house. Nelly, I fell asleep— thinking, however, what an unlikely 

‘“*A strange coincidence !” I thought, tumbling into bed. thing this house, with its present inmates, was for ghosts to 

I had seen the portrait of this Rivers Solmes. It hung in | operate in. 


No darker 


shadows were 
about it than 
those cast on 
the snow by the 
bare-limbed 
fruit trees and 
currant bushes, 
and no weight- 
ier mysteries 
were hidden in- 
side, I believed, 
than Solmes’s 
speculations on 
the rise of stock, 
or his wife’s 
plans for dinner 
next day. 

The room in 
which I slept 
was assuredly 
unfitted for any 
spiritual pres- 
ence; it con- 
tained neither 
the ancient hangings, nor portrait with unfathomable eyes 
en régle in ghost appearances, It was a square, newly fur- 
nished chamber, with French bedstead, wardrobe, etc., 
shining with fresh varnish ; a glowing fire burned in the 
grate, lit up the brass fender, the crimson carpet, the grayish 
walls, to a point outside of all mystery. There wasn’t a 
shadow large enough for a ghost to hang his hat on. So, draw- 
ing my nose quite underneath the blankets, I slept soundly. 

I do not know how long—long enough for the fire to burn 
into red embers, giving a sickly flush, now and then, but 
failing to warm the cold air in the room, leaving it to be 
lighted, too, by the chilly pallor of the Winter moonlight, 
which came in through unshuttered windows, 

I awoke with a start, feeling as if a cold hand had been 


laid on my face ; it may have been the air, though, for the | 


night was freezing. 

I sat up, feeling an oppression upon my chest, and looked 
about the room with that vague swerving of the brain of 
which one is conscious on being roughly awakened. 

The window was square, and the patch of 
white lay in 
the centre of 
the room ; out- 
side of that was 
darkness, in 
which I could 
dimly trace the 
outlined furni- 


bluish 


ture. Beyond 
the window I 
could see the 


opaque- blue 
Winter’s sky, 
with Orion’s 
belt full in 
view. 

I gathered up 
the quilt over 
my shoulders 
preparatory to 
another 
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made me pause 
with a sudden 
intangible 
dread ; shook 
me, as I might 
say, thoroughly 
It 
might have 
been a singular 
flicker in the 
moonlight, or a 
stir in the air 


as of some one 


awake. 


breathing, but 
it gave me a 
vague con- 


sciousness that 
I was not alone. 

I sat up, brac- 
ing myself 
straighter, as 
when 
they are fright- 
ened, and then, 
asham:d, beat 
up the pillow. Bah! I was nervous; Dick's story had in- 
fected me; but I peered about the room sharply, from the 
ceiling to the shadows of the bedpost on the carpet. 

There were no triangular, greenish figures on the carpet, 
I remember, and I counted them to prove that I was en- 
tirely awake. 

Nothing was in the room, however, that should not be 
there, and I was about composing myself again to sleep, 
when there was a sort of shudder, if I may so express my- 
self, in the darkness of one corner, where a protruding 


men do 


closet and a wardrobe made a heavy shadow—an uncertain, 
undefined motion at first. I leaned forward with a cold 
shiver, I confess it, in my blood. 

That story of Dick’s, and the watching now, hulf-asleep, 
had completely unnerved me. 

For a moment there was a breathless silence; then, out of 
this darkness in the corner, there came slowly a head, the 
face of a young man, with long, sunken jaws and peaked 
features, with watery-blue eyes, and gray hair falling thin 
and straight down to the shoulders. It was the very face of 
the portrait, but 
older and more 
pinched and 
wan. 

However, the 
picture was tak- 
en in life, and 
this 

I drew my 
breath sharply 
and tried to 
rise; the 
of the 


eyes 
thing 
had laid 
on mine from 
the first, a cold 
wight; they 
rested there 
immovable, 
while the whole 


been 


nap, figure slowly 

when some- emerged into 

thing — to this the pallid moon- 

day I don't Pe - light —a_ tall, 
. THE FAMILY SECRET.—.‘‘ HANDS LIKE CLAWS, AND BLOODLESS AS THE FACE, PROJECTED : 

know what — FROM THE SLEEVES.” bony man 8 


fraine, dressed apparently in a loosely hanging garb of , 


black. Hands like claws, and bloodless as the face, pro- 
jected from the sleeves, and were thrust out toward me, 
as if in supplication or warning. 

The night air blowing suddenly throngh the window 
lifted the gray hair; this was life-like, real. 

I sprang forward with a cry, stumbled over the bed- 
clothes, and fell headlong on the floor, catching, as I fell, at 
the place where the figure had stood. 

I caught only air. 

It was gone! nothing between me and the window but the 
moonlight on the floor. 

If I had been asleep before, I was completely awake by 
this time ; my courage came oozing back somehow also. 


I got up with a whistle, rubbing my leg that had been | 


skinned by the fall, and went about discovering the truth of 
the appearance, with every sense keenly alive. 

I found nothing; the chamber was empty ; the window, 
behind the spot where the figure had stood, opened at a 
height of forty feet from the ground; my door was locked 
as I had left it. 

I went shivering to bed, concluding that it had been only 
a vivid dream caused by Dick's story, and primurily by 
Solmes'’s heavy supper. But I slept no more that night. 

I recollect rising, once or twice, to examine the room 
and the hall without, iy search always proving useless. 

Out of doors, the thin blue air grayed and thickened to- 
ward morning, and the snow began to fall. The house and 
grounds lay wrapped in sleep, without a sign of life, except 


which I have spoken, and which attracted my notice, as I 
knew that wing was only used for storing purposes. The 


light disappeared about an hour before dawn, and, shortly 


after, [ fell into an uneasy slumber. 

The day was cloudy and stormy, shutting us close indoors. 
I said nothing of my dream ; in fact, I forgot it in the genial 
glow of the cheerful breakfast-room. The fire blazed and 


crackled, the table was filled with Mrs. Solmes’s pet dishes, | 


and her face and her husband's were honest, and hearty, and 
happy enough to dispel a regiment of ghosts. 
usual, comfortable, merry smile back in his eyes; the ghost 


had not troubled him last night, I supposed, and his heart.’ 


was brave enough to make him confident of winning the fair 
lady dissecting « mutton-chop beside him. 
Nelly was busy, apparently, with her mutton-chop, she was 


ill at ease. Her face was pale, and her eyelids swollen and | 


red. I noticed, too, the anxious, perturbed look of both 
father and mother when they glanced toward her. ’ 

Whatever pain or mystery there might be in the house, it 
touched the girl, evidently, the closest. 

One odd little incident occurred during the breakfast. 
We were talking of the Wrays, a neighboring family, and of 
the hereditary tendency to dissipation that corrupted every 
branch of the race. 

“A single drop of the blood,” I remarked, ‘is enough, it 
would seem, to convey the taint. How strongly visible it is, 
Solmes, that inflexible law of nature, which visits the crime 
of one generation upon all that succeed it.” 

Solmes was silent, and, to my surprise, the young girl was 
the only one who replied, a hot flush of pain and indignation 
in her face : 

* That is not unjust ; for, ifthe blood is tainted, it is right 
vice should find its punishment. But, for the guilty to es- 
cape and leave the burden for the innocent to carry—is that 
right ?—is that easy to bear ?” 

** Nelly !” 

Her mother’s fat hands began to work nervously together. 
Her father looked at her sternly. 

She put her cup to her mouth and swallowed hastily, 
choking down a burst of tears, I fancied. 
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Dick had his | 


But though | 


| Dick’s sake. 


The next moment she looked up with a repentant smile, 
tried to speak, but could not. 

As we left the table, however, I saw her steal her arm 
about her mother's shoulder and ask her to forgive her. 

‘Poor Nell! poor little Nell!" she said, stroking her hair 
softly. 

Left alone with Solmes in the library, I found the solution 
of the mystery—or as much as they chose to offer me. 

I approached the subject of Dick’s marriage with Nelly 


\ cautiously; but I might have spared my strategy; the old 


man was ready, waiting with his answer. 

“‘T know all you are going to say, Caldwell,” rising and 
standing before the fire, fingering the mantel ornaments un- 
easily; ** I know all there is of it. But it can’t be. Never. 
We had better not enter upon the subject at all. It will be 
of no use,” he added, in an undertone. 

For a moment I was rebuffed; for the gruff manner and 
even yoice were totally unlike my old friend. 

But soon I rallied. I said that if the matter concerned 
my own interest, I would let it drop, having gone so far. 
But I could not willingly see my boy’s happiness so unrea- 
sonably shattered—that I did believe his happiness was in- 
volved in this thing. The attachment on his part was deep 
and sincere. 

‘*T know that. He is a good boy—Dick,” Solmes mut- 
tered huskily. ‘‘' There is no one whom I would rather call 
my son, Caldwell, than your boy.” 


‘* What, in God's name, is the trouble then? If you’ve no 


| fault to find with Dick——” 
a lamp burning in a window of the old part of the house of | 


‘‘None. None atall. He’s a little too high-spirited, but 


| he'll mend of that.” 


‘Nelly does not care for him enough, then ?” 

“Too much. It's that that pains me. The girl's heart is 
his, to its last thought. It has made her forget natural 
affection. You saw her at breakfast ?” 

“T did not understand——” 

“Well, no matter. She loves the boy. 
But it can never be.” 

There was a long silence. 

I, perplexed and baftled ; Solmes, leaning his head on his 
hand, grinding his boots into the hearth-rug—his thin, old 
face heating and growing pale with some heavy, unspoken 
trouble. 

‘* My son,” I said, at length, ‘ alluded to some question of 
family honor as being the cause of your refusal. You know 
the Caldwell family, Mr. Solmes—you know whether any 


I know that. 


| objection could justly be founded on such ground.” 


I felt my tone betraying anger, and stopped short, for 
I had no mind to quarrel with the old man. 

He trembled visibly, showing an agitation that I could not 
account for from any words that had been spoken. 

‘“‘It is Nelly who has spoken of this,” he said, almost 
fiercely; ‘‘ women are leaky vessels always. But she shall 
not wring my secret out for the world to gaze at! She——’”’ 

He stopped, shut his lips close, and after a while looked at 
me more calmly, saying : 

“You are right, Caldwell. I'll not be unreasonable. I 
will tell you all I can.” 

I waited patiently. 

He paced the room once or twice, then stopped before me, 
putting one hand on my arm. 

“T ask your forbearance, my old friend. 
what I can; but you will ask no questions ? 
a pleasant thing to see me humbled r 

‘‘No. Say no more, Solmes, if it pains you in this man- 
ner, I was testy, unreasonable, perhaps. But any slur 
upon ourname——” 

“There was none. The question was one of a taint on 
family honor ; but it was on our side, not yours,” 

What it cost the old man to say this I saw now by his face, 


I will tell you 
It will not be 


the foam coming to his clenched teeth. 
his shoulder; but he went on hurriedly : 

‘*My daughter can never marry an honorable man. Part of 
our history is known to no one, and never can be. 
old crime, done long ago; but its shadow rests on us.” 

‘* Rivers Solmes——” broke from mealmost unconsciously ; 


remembering the vision of the night before, and connecting | 


the story of the suicide, dead so long ago, with this mystery 
of to-day. 

He started, looking at me keenly. 

‘**You saw him, then ?” in a low whisper. 

** Last night. Yes.” 

He beat time on the shelf with his fingers, still watching 
me, with some curious speculation in his eye, not speaking 
fora long time. 

‘“* Let us drop this subject, Caldwell,” he said, at last. 
am not a hard father; Nelly knows that. 


“Ty 


judgment to act. Nor have I any mind to make a mystery 
out of a horrible but every-day tragedy. Ihave been as plain 
with you as I dared to be. There is a certain shame resting 


on us, with which the dream you had last night has much to | 


do ; and while it does rest upon us my child shall never enter 
an honorable family. This is all. Except this, Caldwell,” 
holding out his hand, ‘‘I have dealt honestly with you. 
want you, in return, to keep my secret. 
even to your son, the sight that troubled you last night.” 

**T will not,” I promised, heartily. 

I pitied Solmes from my soul. His composure was forced, 
I saw. It had cost him no little pain to cross his child's 


fate in this way ; cost him more, perhaps, in that he was not | 


a morbid or sensitive man, but essentially practical, domestic 


in his instincts, fond of a jolly, comfortable, easy-going | 


life. 


This mystery or crime was totally outside and foreign to 


his nature. 
every atom of his healthy body and power of mind. 

He was precisely the man to delight and fuss about Nelly’s 
betrothal, to begin buying immediately dresses for her trous- 


seau, and ducks and turkeys for the wedding supper, to poke | 


rough jokes at the young people, and to take an earnest, 
hearty pleasure in their life afterward. So I knew what 
this ghost business cost him. 

I confess I did not give up hope. 
Dick’s questions that day, determined to talk over the matter 
again with the old man before owning myself defeated. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during that diy. It was 
late before I retired for the night. I acknowledge to an 


irritating sense of uneasiness as I locked and bolted the door | 
and examined closet, wardrobe—every corner, in fact, where | 
I was anxious and nervous, and | 


a shadow could hide itself. 
ashamed of my anxiety. 

Stirring up the fire, and opening the windows to admit a 
free draught of air, I sat down, and began slowly to prepare 
for bed, drawing off my boots and opening my watch to wind 
it up, when a surprise, not supernatural, made my lower jaw 
fall more aghast, I fancy, than Solmes’s ghost had done. 
had been robbed. 

Attached to my watch-chain I wore a small Maltese cross, 
set with pearls at the edge, and the centre formed of five 
diamonds, the only piece of jewelry I possessed, and even 


that, so great is my dislike for such display, I usually con- | 


cealed under the flap of my waistcoat. 


It was gone now; the thick gold hasp which had secured | 


it to the chain had been wrenched sharply in two, so as to 
leave the jagged edges yet sticking to the links. 

Now, the watch I had put on when I rose this morning, 
and of course the robbery had not been committed during 
the day when I was broad awake. I knew that the cross had 
been there the night before, for I recollected, when I had 
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I laid my hand on 
! 


It’s an | 


She agrees in the | 
necessity of this course of conduct when she allows her cooler | 


1! 
Not to mention, | 


I could understand how he loathed it with | 


I therefore evaded | 


I) 
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laid the watch on the rel cloth cushion of the toilet-table, 
that I had noticed the glitter of the jewels in the firelight. 
| Last night, then—the ghost. Bah! That was a dream—be- 
sides, dead men had not itching fingers. Never was a man’s 
brain bothered with such contradictory notions as mine, just 
' at that point of time, between the question of dream, ghost, 

thieving servant, Dick's disappointment, Solmes's secret. 
| One fact was clear, the cross was gone ; and putting associa- 
| tion out of the question, it was a loss of more value than I 
| chose quietly to put up with. To-night, however, nothing 

was to be done. I would see Solmes early in the morning 
| and put the matter in his hands, for I gave most credence 
| to the surmise that some servant had chosen to enact the 
ghost for the sake of plunder. But, on the other hand, 
Solmes was evidently prepared to hear of the apparition ; it 
was no hoax in his view. Thoroughly annoyed, baffled, 
angry, look what way I would—I thrust the watch under my 
pillow, and hurried to bed, and to sleep, throwing all trou- 
| bles, love, theft, and spirits, over to the next day to take 
care of. I had slept about three hours, when I was awak- 
ened as on the night before ; this time, however, without 
any preparatory dread or uncertainty. 

The theft of the cross, somehow, had dispelled the super- 
| natural terror of my nocturnal visitor ; the moment I opened 
my eyes, I was completely awake and alert, ready to seize 
the ghost by the throat, if need be, and force him to dis- 
gorge his ill-gotten goods, 

I lay perfectly motionless, drawing slow, heavy breaths, as 
if still wrapped in sleep, and watched the corner where the 
moonlight could not penetrate with my half-shut eyes. 

By George ! there it was again. 

The lank, white face; the staring, silly eyes; the gray 
hair hanging, ragged and thin, down to the shoulders. Shall 
I confess it? For a moment my energy was paralyzed ; the 
thing before me was so inhuman, unlike anything my eyes 
had rested on before, except the picture ; and even here the 
resemblance was imperfect. 

As the figure projected its head into the clear light, I 
could see it more distinctly than on the preceding night, 
and I noted that the face was older than that of the portrait. 
It wanted, too, the cynical leer of Rivers Solmes; instead, 
this face was marked by a vacuity bordering on idiocy ; the 
eyes glared and watery, and the lower jaw hanging in a slob- 
bering, senseless fashion. 

For the space of five minutes I remained motionless ; 
then the figure moved, thrusting out its bony hand, like a 
| blind man groping. In an instant I had leaped from the 
| bed and clutched at the, outstretched arm. 

It was gone—the whole man vanished, as before, into dim 
air ! 

But I had touched him—grasped the sleeve of the coat, 
| which was coarse and woollen. There was no dream or ghost 
in this. But where had he gone? , 

I stood looking at my empty hands, and then at the blank 
wall. 

The village clock, I remember, at the moment struck 
three ; and as the resonant hum was dying away, another 
| sound broke the silence—a grating, sliding noise very near, 
and then a sharp, terrified ery—a cry more of horror than 
of pain. 

It came from without, I fancied. 

I threw up the window, and thrust out my head and body 
as far as I could reach, but saw nothing. The moonlight 
was so clear that I could even see that the snow beneath my 
window was untrodden, laying in great rounded drifts, from 
| the honse-foundation, through orchards, garden, out into 
the low hills that hemmed in the farm. The shadow of the 
honse and trees lay sharply defined on the surface, 

The cry had startled the whole farm. 

I could hear the horses stamping in the stable, and a fiut- 
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tering in the poultry roosts ; old Tongo, the watch-dog, gave , 
a long, melancholy howl, that renewed itself again in a mis- 
erable echo ; but after that, all was silence. 

I hesitated ; but the air was bitingly cold, my teeth chat- 
tering, and my knees knocking together, half-frozen. So, I 
shame to say, after a moment's pause, I jumped into bed, 
and cuddled snugly under the blankets. 

Ten minutes after there came a lowtap at my door. I had 
not slept. I rose, therefore, and hastily dressing myself, 
opened it, and found Solmes without, holding a flaring 
candle in one hand, which he sheltered with the other. 

** What is this, Solmes ?” 

‘Come, I want you. 


The words were wrenched out of him somehow. I never 


saw a man so paralyzed by abject fear or pain, I could not 


I followed 
him silently along the nar- 
row entry. At the end of 
it he turned, and asked me 
if I had my instruments. 

‘“‘I never travel without 
them.” 

**Go back for them, then.” 

When I returned with 
them, Solmes was muttering 
to himself words which I was 
surprised to find were a suc- 
cession of oaths of the most 
curious sort. He uttered 
them without emphasis or 
meaning, just as uncon- 
sciously as he would have 
spiit water on the ground. 

I could judge from this 
how utterly the shock had 
benumbed his mind; for, 
assuredly, he was in no mood 
to swear. The oaths were 
those he had heard amongst 
the laborers. 

They dribbled away, if 
I may use the expression, 
into silence, as he walked 
faster through the larger halls 
and stairs of the house, com- 
ing at last to the door lead- 
ing into the part of the build- 
ing occupied as store-rooms, 
and to which Mrs. Solmes 
The floors 
were bare, and cracked under 
our footsteps. Stopping at 
a door slightly ajar, he turned to me to motion me before 
him ; his face was ghastly, and wet with sweat. 

‘It is the end—come,” he said, nodding his head to the 
inside. 

The end? 

But I stopped to ask no question. 

It was a comfortably furnished chamber I saw at a glance, 
dimly lighted by a stable lantern set on a table. 

In the centre of the room a settee, with a figure stretched | 
out on it—dead, I thought—Mrs. Solmes, on her knees, 
tying some bandage about its body, her hands and dress 
drabbled with blood ; but she neither trembled nor wept. I 
would not have believed there was such strength of endur- 
ance in her pursy, fat little body. 

All this, as I said, I comprehended with a look ; 
no time for speculation. I saw my own business here, and | 
hurried to the prostrate figure, opening my instrument-case 
as I went. 


determine which. 
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It was my ghostly visitor, or the dead Rivers Solmes—I 
knew not which. 

The body was inuch mangled, the black serge clothes torn 
and wet with blotches of snow and blood. 
broken just above the knee-joint ; 
pallo: ‘xe face that hinted at an injury more remote and 
fatal than this. 

Sclmes had set down his candle, a 


One leg hung, 
but there was a curious 


nd lifted the man’s head 
in his arms. 
As I stooped to tear off the clothes, his wife drew away 


| and sank back on the floor, her hands clasped about her 
knees, looking up at me with a vacant face, singularly like 
Thank God, you're here, Caldwell.” | that of this wreck of a man, in its almost idiotic ex- 


pression. 

Mrs. Solmes’s mind was never strong, and the shock to- 
night had completely stunned 
her. She muttered something 
about Nellie, half-rising. 

Her husband shook his 
head. 

‘*Let her alone,” he said ; 
‘“‘she has suffered enough 
without this sight.” 

I had completed my exam- 
ination by this time. 

The man’s breath came 
without effort, but only at 
long intervals. Color was 
coming back to his cheeks 
and lips. 

‘He is better?” whispered 
the old man, looking at me. 

“Put his head back on 
the pillow ; it will be easier. 
Would it not be better to re- 
move Mrs. Solmes?” in a 
lower voice. ‘‘ She is in dan- 
ger of one of her atiacks. I 
will not answer for its results, 
after an excitement like this.” 

The old man looked at her 
doubtfully. 

“TI dare not send her 
away ; he may die, and—he 
is our son, Caldwell.” 

God only knows the years 
of shame and misery com- 
pressed into those words. 

Let me pass briefly over 
that night. 

As I had expected, the 
man died about daybreak. I 
made no offer to reset the broken leg, only endeavored to 
lessen the pains of the final struggle. They were not 
severe—death ensuing frofn an internal injury whose very 
nature dulled sensation. Busied with the sufferer, I was 
blind, or tried to be blind, to all else that passed around 
me. 

I knew how far beyond sympathy was the grief this man 


| and woman had to bear—grief not only for death, but for 


the end of a life of mystery and crime. 

Only one other person was admitted—John Combs, the 
old, gray-headed ostler. 

Whatever the secret was, I perceived that he alone of the 
household shared it. I fancied, though, that, while he was 
tender enough in his touch of the wounded man, there was 
very little sorrow at the accident in his face. 

‘« Tt’s an ill life, sir, well ended,” he whispered to me. 

Well, at daybreak he died, as I said ; and, after assisting 
Mrs. Solmes to her chamber, and leaving her in the care of 
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her husband, I returned to the room to render what aid I , 
could to John Combs. | 
** It’s lucky that Mr. Dick has gone over to the village for 
the day,” he said; “for this thing must be kept quiet, | 
doctor. I'll have the coffin here to-night, and we'll bury 
him in the morning. Dead's dead ; we'll take care of the 

good name of the living.” 


It was not hard to elude the drowsy eyes of one or two 
farm - servants. The grave was ready, dug by Combs, in 
a piece of ground among the hills. It was a stormy 
night. 

The old man, Combs, and Dick (for Solmes asked that he 
also should go), with myself, were all that were needed to 
carry the light coffin through the hill-path. The grave 


yawned black in the white waste of snow; the body we | 


lowered into it was that of a man whose life might have 
been fair and beautiful, but had gone out in irretrievable 

shame. I know no more than this ; yet, looking back, that 
solitary grave in the cold snow seems to me one of the sad- | 
dest sights my life had ever known. 

I never entirely understood the secret of this man’s life. 
When Solmes would have told it to me, a few days after, I 
checked him. I woulfnot have the old, long-suffering man | 
tear open the wound ; it would have tormented his old age | 
just as it had achance of healing. This much I learned: 
that the boy, since his earliest childhood, had been one of 
those singular beings whose natural proclivity to theft might 
be—and often is—classed as insanity; that, in consequence 
of some crime he had committed, he was in peril of the 
severest punishment of the law; and that, from a perhaps 
mistaken tenderness on the part of his parents, they had 
removed him secretly to their own home, and there con- 
trived to conceal him for several months. 

*T doubt,” said John Combs to me, “that he was but 
little more than an idiot in these last years. Rum did it, 
and other things—fearing the law, night and day, most of | 
all He never had much grit like a man in him, and latterly 
his bones seemed nothing but soft chalk; his hair turned 
white (though that belongs to the Solmes’), he got limp like 
a rag, and could wind himself in and out of any crack. It 
was so he has got out at night unbeknownst to us, through 
a skylight in his room, and so along the roof, into your 
room, easy enough, through the window of a closet — 
after plunder, I reckon —but had sense enough to play 
the ghost when there. The last night, something scared 
him, or he missed his footing on the eaves, and came 
crashing down, t’other side of the angle of the wing from 
you, on the hard brick. And that was the end. God for- | 
give me if I'm not sorry. By the way, did you find a bit of | 
a package on your dressing-table this morning ?” 

I nodded. It was the stolen cross. 

You can easily guess the remainder of my story, which, 
after all, has been but a scratched outline. 

A fortnight afterward, Dick formally renewed his proposal | 
for Nelly’s hand to her father. The old man was much | 
broken by the suffering he had borne in the last month ; he 
trembled like a feeble woman as Dick talked to him. 

**You know the obstacle now that lies between you,” he 
said. 

“Tt is gone; and it never, at any time,” Dick added, 
hotly, ‘‘should have separated us, if I had known what it 
was. Nelly and I are sure of each other, sir,” putting his 
hand affectionately on his arm, ‘‘ and family honor is a very 
shadowy trifle to us.” 

_ “As you will, Richard—as you will,” in a more cheery 
tone than he had used for many days, and looking proudly 
into the young lover's face. 

Dick always had a way of winning people over to him; and | 
I believe the poor old man felt as if God had sent him as a 
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We did bury him that night. 


| back, which he submitted to with perfect good humor. 


| playfellow. 


sort of recompense for the disappointment his own boy had 
given him. 

My story is ended. 

I would like to tell you what a cosy, bright, comfortable 
home ours is under Nelly’s supervision (for she and Dick 
have been married nearly two years), but she warns me I 
have but little time to dress for dinner. It is a state dinner. 
Solmes and his wife are coming to spend a week or two with 
us. I can hear the rumble of their old carriage coming up 
the lane, and see Mrs. Solmes’s red, motherly face, quite 
aglow with the cold, as she leans forward to talk to her hus- 
band. They are both laughing, and there is a quiet content 
in their faces, as if a sure trust in some loving power in their 
lives had at last laid the memory of the ghost. 


THE CHILDREN’S BEAR ADVENTURE, 


Two Russtan children, one four and the other six years old, 
rambled away from their friends, who were haymaking. They 
had gone from one thicket to another gathering fruit, laugh- 
ing and enjoying the fun. At last they came near a bear lying 
on the grass, and without the slightest apprehension went 
up to him. He looked at them steadily, without moving ; at 
length they began playing with him and mounted upon his 
In 
short, both parties seemed inclined to be pleased with each 
other ; indeed the children were delighted with their new 
The parents, missing the truants, became 
alarmed and followed on their track. They were not long 
in searching out the spot, when, to their dismay, they 


| beheld one child sitting on the bear’s back, and the other 


feeding him with fruit! They called aloud, and the little 
ones ran to them laughing, while Bruin, apparently not 
liking the interruption, went away into the forest. 


“CONRADE” HILDRETH. 


Y story being about myself, let me state 

at the outset who I am. My name is 

Sadrona -— Maximilian Sadrona — and 

my parents were Italian, though I am 

a NeW Yorker born and bred. Having 

a gift of expressing myself easily upon 

paper, of writing sketches and romances, 

and also possessing a nice judgment in 

deciding the merits of the efforts of 

others in the same line, I have floated 

into various positions in the literary 

world, until five years ago I was offered 

the chair of sub-editor of the Weekly 

Visitor, and have remained there ever 

since. The Weekly Visitor is a flourishing New York jour- 

nul, containing the usual amount of fiction, poetry, gossip, 

and information, profusely illustrated, and having a circula- 

tion that warrants the proprietor thereof in considering 
himself at the head of a very wealthy concern. 

We—the editor and I—advertise rather pompously our 
ability to pay for talent and first-class contributions, and, as 
a consequence, we are deluged by offers of brainwork that 
the wildest imagination could never attribute to talent, and 


| contributions that certainly could never ‘‘go up head,” in 


any class. I think others in my position are, like myself, 
rather shy of first productions and of strangers at our desks, 
though the real talent comes too, and must ‘‘ begin ” some- 
where. 

It was during a hot spell late in July, when my pigeon- 
holes and desk were fairly crammed with manuscripts, that 
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I received my first call from the lady whose name heads this 
sketch. 

I did not hear her enter the long room that leads up to my 
room at one end, and was deep in the perusal of a most blood- 
chilling ghost-story, when a low, sweet voice said : 

‘**Mr. Sadrona, I believe ?” 

I put aside my manuscript, and turned to offer a seat to 
the lady. The tone of her voice told ue she was a lady 
before I saw her face, and the first glance settled the 
question. 

She was very young, not more than nineteen, with a fair, 
sweet face, not startling in beauty, but the face that, as time 
made it familiar, would gain new loveliness each day. It 
was very fair, with large blue eyes, and short brown curls 
clustered about the low, broad brow. The mouth was child- 
like, and the other features delicate and refined. The dress 
was of some soft gray material, inexpensive, but made in 
fashionable form, and fitting the slender figure perfectly. 

I offered a chair, and my visitor came to business at once. 


inquire if you have any place on your list of contributors 
fcr a new name ? I may be slightly known to you by my 
nom de plume, ‘ Conrade.’” 

‘*Conrade,”’ I answered, ‘‘is a name that is well-known 
here.” 

**Can you give some articles consideration ?” she asked. 

‘* Most certainly.” 

She took two neatly folded manuscripts from her satchel 
and laid them upon my desk, asking when she should call 
for an answer. I named a day, and she left me. 

What little hold the ghost-story had had upon my interest 
was gone, and I fell to speculating on Conrade. 

The name, as I said, was not unfamiliar to me, having six 
months before made its appearance in one or two of the 
weekly journals, But, recalling the tone of the writings I 
had seen over that signature, I was puzzled by the appear- 
ance of this child-like girl, who so gravely claimed the 
authorship. She looked like one who had never knew care 
or sorrow, so young and fair, like a lovely Spring blossom ; 
and she wrote like a woman matured by keenest suffering, by 
mental tortures, and deep experience. I opened the sketches 
she had left—two stories—and read them with a careful 
attention. 

They were love stories, both of them—the one terminat- 
ing happily after an intricate web of misunderstanding and 
doubt ; the other passing through happiness, flowers, and 
music, to a thrilling, tragic sequel. But they were no mere 
girlish fancies woven into shape. Whoever wrote them had 
passed through happiness as deep, and misery as intense, as 
was portrayed. I do not often fall into the false idea that a 
writer must necessarily draw her inspirations from expe- 
rience ; I have drawn too much upon my own imagination 
for that, but there are chords that will not vibrate unless the 
hand that sweeps them has answering tones of heartfelt suf- 
fering or ecstacy. Conrade had loved, had suffered, or she 
could never have written the sketches I held, And Con- 
rade’s face and voice were as free from all trace of past pain 
as an infant's. There was a shadow of sadness in her large 
blue eyes, such as we see in those of a child who looks upon 
another's pain, but that was all. 

She came upon the day I had appointed, and received a 
check for the two stories, with an intimation that more 
would be aceeptable ; and there was a glad flush on her 
cheek, a glad light in her eyes, as she promised to call 
again. 

“If yon will leave your address, I will send you the 
Visitor,” I said. 

She hesitated a moment, and then said : 

“IT will accept it with pleasure if you will let me take it 
when I call.” 
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There was no course but to accept her refusal to leave her 


| address, and she left the office. She came in after that, occa- 


sionally leaving an article each time, and giving me more 
and more food for bewildering speculation. 

I could not reconcile her great mind with her quiet, 
modest face and youthful appearance. She signed the 
receipts for the money paid to her ‘‘ Maude Hildreth,” in 
the same clear hand I admired in her manuscripts, and once 
or twice, when I suggested a trifling alteration in an article, 
she turned without hesitation to the passages, and corrected 
them to meet my views. 

But how, in the nineteen or twenty years of her life, she 
had stored her mind with such varied information was a 
mystery. She wrote easily and gracefully upon subjects 
that taxed masculine intellect, and her quotations and refer- 
ences proved her a deep reader. A year had glided by, and 
I was no nearer the solution of the problem, when I was 
authorized by my superior in the office to propose to Miss 


| Hildreth to write exclusively for the Visitor, and contribute 
‘*My name,” she said, ‘‘is Hildreth, and I have come to 


a weekly article, receiving a handsome salary. 

I waited impatiently for her next call. Something about 
the great simplicity of her dress, the regularity of her con- 
tributions, had made me think she wrote for daily bread, 
but I was not sure. Of herself she never spoke, and our 
interviews were of the briefest, confined strictly to our busr- 
I will not deny that this was one of her attractions to 
a man who had been forced to give hours of precious time 
to the long, detailed family histories from talented contrib- 
utors, who seemed to imagine the value of a story greatly 
increased by the recital of all their domestic woes and bitter 
afflictions. But this child-like girl, whose pen was dipped 
in such bitter experience of suffering, or whose imagination 
was so painfully vivid, never spoke of the experiences of her 
short life, never opened her heart by the tiniest reference to 
her own life. 

I remember well the deep flush, the glorious irradiation of 
her face, when I told her of the proprietor’s proposal She 
gave a long, gasping breath. 

“Only one story a week for that price !” she eried. ‘‘ Oh, 
it is too much !” 

“Nay,” I said—“ not too much, when you consider that 
we deprive you of other avenues. We want all yon write.” 

‘‘And I am sure,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ you will profit by 
the arrangement, if it is accepted. Where only one story is 
written, in place of three or four, that one must be better— 
do you not think so? The days of rest must be valuable, 
too.” ' 

‘Then you accept the offer ?” 

‘“‘T cannot give you an answer to-day. Will not to-morrow 
do ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

After she was gone, I fell to wondering why she could not 
at once conclude an arrangement that had evidently given 
her so much pleasure. I wondered how she would spend 
her spare time. I wondered if she was a neat little house- 
keeper and seamstress, or if she devoted all her time 
to the cultivation of that wonderful intellect hidden under 
that fair, sweet face. I wondered—— And here I pulled 
my wits together and wondered if I, Max Sadrona, sub- 
editor of the Weekly Visitor was not in love—and deeply, 
too—with Maude Hildreth, with ‘‘ Conrade.” 

What did I love best about her—the grand intellect her 
writing displayed, or the graceful, womanly sweetness of 
her manner—the tender, sweet face, the low, musical 
voice ? 

Before she came next day, I had a new sensation. I had 
been for a few months contributing some articles to anothe1 
weekly journal, under the signature of ‘‘ Max.” The last of 
these was a column devoted to the consideration of the sub- 
ject of Spiritual Communions, and I had allowed myself to 
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MAGISTRATE’S WALL, IN THE CITY HALL, AUDENARDE, BELGIUM.—SEE PaGE Sd4d, 


go into a variety of speculations founded entirely upon 
theories. 

After Maude ,Hildreth had left the office on the day in 
question, the errand-boy from the office of the journal in 
question came in to hand me an envelope from its editor, 
and, opening it, there dropped out a note directed to 
‘*Max,” care of the afore-mentioned editor ; and the hand- 
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, Suspected of being the ‘* Max” to whom she unfolded the 


writing was the same dainty chirography already familiar to | 
* 5 . 


me over the signature of ‘‘ Conrade.” 
The note inside proved to be a challenge of my last arti- 


cle, and the same subject was presented to me in the light of | 


actual experience. 


| a self-reproach because of its results, 


The opportunity to open a correspondence with ‘Con- | 


rade” was too tempting to be lost. She gave me the num- 


ber of a post-office box as her address, and I answered her | 
letter. 
The next day she accepted the editor’s offer, and became a 


| my heart, and made me old before I had passed my teens. 


inner thoughts of her pure soul, elevated by some unknown 
suffering whose blight had yet left her so winsome and 
sweet. 

At last the mask became a torture to me, and I wrote to 
**Conrade” and told her I loved her. I made no reference 
to any personal interview, but I implored her to give me an 
opportunity to plead my cause ; and in answer she wrote : 

* My friend, forgive me! I never imagined the correspondence 
that has been a pleasure to me in many weary hours could become 
You ask me to love you, 
when years ago my heart renounced love almost with life. I pray 
that in your heart there is only friendship, only a transient interest 


| in one who has afforded you some hours of pleasant pen-chat, and 


not the devastating love that makes or mars a life, that blighted 
Forget 


it all! CONRADE.” 


Forget me! Your friend, 


THE ALAMEDA AT SANTIAGO DE CHILI.—SREE PAGE 544. 


weekly visitor herself at my sanctum. But, while our busi- | 
* ° . | 
ness intercourse was still confined to the dryest routine of 


words, while I never was able to step over the line of modest 
reticence she had drawn from the first, my correspondence 
under the nom de plume was drawing me nearer and nearer 
into a soul-communion at once fascinating and bewildering. 

We dropped, little by little, the generalities that had occu- 
pied our pens at first, till I found myself writing thoughts 
and feelings I had never before confided to any human 
being, and receiving in return a deeper, fuller knowledge of 
my fair correspondent than any other published articles had 
ever given me. 

Week after week the quiet little figure came to my desk ; 
the lovely face brightened my office for some ten minutes, 


and was gone ; but week after week the precious letters came | 
| came upon her weekly errand, and her face was as serene and 


to draw my heart into closer bonds of love and admiration. 
[ smiled to myself at her unconsciousness that the man 
who gave her coolly courteous greeting at his desk was never 


But I could not forget. I could not look into the fair, 
tranquil face and believe all hope had gone from the young 
life. I wrote again, pleading so eloquently for an interview 
that my answer came granting it : 


“ Because you love an ideal,” Conrade wrote, “you shall see a 
reality that will dissipate your rosy visions of happiness with me. 
Come at noon to-morrow to the address upon the enclosed card, and 


you shall see CONRADE.” 


[ could not sleep, I could not eat. Now that I seemed so 
near the hope I had allowed to gain such firm foothold in 
my heart, I found the vague fears torturing me almost be- 
yond endurance. What was the secret of that life, scarcely 
beyond childhood, the knowledge of which was to drive a 
lover away forever? Not an hour after I read her note, she 


cloudless as a babe’s. It was hard to hold my peace, as she 
lingered a moment to look at an illustration of one of her 
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own stories in the week’s edition of the Visitor, but I waited 
for the promised interview. 

“Your artist has not selected the best scene for a pic- 
ture,” she said, folding the paper. ‘‘I thought he would 
choose the parting in the prison.” 

“That is so gloomy !"’ I said. 

‘‘But more dramatic than this. Stories and pictures 
should be dramatic. Something horrible pleases the sover- 
eign people ? Is it not so ?” 

‘**But you write much that is domestic, quiet, and home- 
like,” I said. 

“Oh, variety is the spice of life,” she said, carelessly. 
** Good-morning.” 

The address upon Conrade’s card took me to a quiet but 
respectable street in Yorkville—a long, dusty ride from the 
office. The little house stood back from the street, and the 
front garden was filled with choice flowers. Some things 


} 


a book-case filled with choice volumes in another, a sewing- 
machine and writing-desk were there. Upon the walls hung 
a few fine engravings, and on the centre-table stood a bou- 
quet of flowers. 

The door opened, and from the adjoining room Maude 
rolled in a large cushioned chair on wheels, and my heart 
told me at last I saw Conrade. A face ghastly as a death’s- 


| head, emaciated, hollow-eyed, and white as snow, except 


that had long puzzled me rushed upon my mind as I noted | 


the dwelling-place of Conrade. I had often wondered why 
the great simplicity of dress never varied with the increase 
of income. Always modest and appropriate, it was always 
of inexpensive material and quiet fashion. No jewelry had 


ever decked the little hands or wrists, and the brooch, ear- | 


rings, and cuff-buttons of dead gold were the same she wore 
the first day she came to the office. 


Now, in the little house and garden an odd contrast struck | 


me. I saw flowers of almost priceless value upon a baleony 
on the second floor ; I suw birds, costly and rare, swinging 
there in gilded cages, while through the open window I saw 
that the drawing-room was of the plainest possible descrip- 
tion. 

I rang the bell, sent up my card by a tidy maid-servant, 
and was shown into the parlor. Upon the card I wrote 
simply ‘* Max.” 


| for six years. 


I was still noting the cheap ingrain carpet, the plain furni- | 
ture around me, when a light step crossed the hall, and | 


Maude Hildreth entered the room. 

For a moment after I rose to my feet I thought she was 
going to faint. Her face became as white as snow, and she 
staggered as if falling. In an instant she rallied. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. ‘*I—I—vyou are not 
Max ?” 


where a horrible blood-red scar crossed one eye and cheek— 
a figure rigid and immovable, the stiff, helpless hands crossed 
upon the lap. 

Above the bony brow clustered curls of hair perfectly 
white, and the figure was draped in a spotless white, 
fine lace, and softest muslin, decking this dead - in - life 
woman. 

Silently Maude rolled the chair across the room to the 
window, and left us alone, Conrade and I. 

The keenest suffering of my life was compressed into the 
moments that followed. I could not move or speak, till, 
overcome by painful emotion, I dropped my head upon my 
hands, and groaned aloud : 

‘* My friend !” 

I started at the voice, round, full, and melodious—the last 
beauty left of the wreck before me. 

‘My friend,” she said, ‘‘come near to me, and let me ex- 
plain to you why you have been deceived, why my little 
sister takes my place in the great world. Bring a chair 
beside me. I have moved nothing but my mouth and eyes 
I cannot even offer you my hand.” 

I bent and kissed with reverence the little useless hands, 
and, I am not ashamed to own, I felt a tear upon 
them. 

**T owe it to you,” she continued, ‘‘to tell you some- 
thing of myself and Maude. Heaven grant that in my 
morbid selfishness I have not wrecked the happiness of two 
young lives. I never imagined Max, my pleasant corre- 


, 


| spondent, had seen Maude, and so connected that pure, sweet 


| older. 


Her voice implored me to say No, but I had gone too far | 


to retreat. 

““T am Max,” I said—‘‘ Max Sadrona. You are not dis- 
pleased, I hope, to find two friends in one.” 

But her distress only increased. 

“* Wait,” she said—* wait! I will return soon.” 

She was gone some time—time that seemed an eternity to 


my suspense ; but when she returned she was perfectly calm | 


again, though very pale. 


me speak first. I must ask you to forgive me for a deceit I 
‘never imagined could harm any human being. 
*Conrade’ !” 

**Not Conrade! Not Maude Hildreth !” 

“Yes, I am Maude Hildreth, to whom you have shown 
much kindness. Every line of the manuscript that I have 
given you I wrote, but the brain, the mind that dictated 
the words, was not mine. Follow me, and you shall see 
Conrade.” 


| 
| 


| 


young life with my name and brain-work. Six years ago 
I was as fair as my young sister, though I am ten years 
I am but thirty-two, though my heart seems old, 
and I look sixty. When I was Maude’s age I was engaged 
to marry Sidney Delorme, a young naval officer, whom I 
loved. Oh, my friend, I pray such love may never come to 


; you as the wild, worshipping devotion I gave Sidney De- 


lorme! We had been betrothed for nearly a year when he 
was ordered upon a three years’ cruise, and we parted with 
all love’s vows of constancy and truth. 

**T will not weary you with details of those three years. 
We had been wealthy. Our parents died, and our father 
had left us a mere pittance, his large salary having been 


| spent from year to year, saving nothing for his children. I 
“‘Stay,” she said, seeing I was about to speak to her, “let | 


I am not | 


took my mother’s place to Maude, and, as we had only 
money enough for food and clothing, I became her teacher. 
I loved her fondly. Orphaned, my betrothed lover away, 1 
lavished all my heart’s tenderness upon my little sister. 

“‘The weary three years passed. Sidney came home—not 
to New York, but to Baltimore. He wrote once or twice— 
cold, formal letters—and then news came to me that he was 
going to marry an heiress in Baltimore—a girl whose parents 
were wealthy, as he had supposed mine to be. 

‘“T was maddened by the tidings. We had a servant who 


Silently I followed her to the second floor, to the room | had been Maude’s nurse from infancy. To her care I con- 
opening upon the baleony where the birds sang amongst fided my sister, and started for Baltimore, determined to 


the rare flowers. She left me there, and passed into an 
adjoining room, closing the door. 

I was startled again by the contrast between this room and 
the one I had just left. Here the carpet was of thick velvet, 
with gorgeous baskets of flowers upon a deep crimson 
ground ; the curtains were of finest lace, the furniture of the 
costly and tasteful kind. A grand piano stood in one corner, 


learn the truth or falsity of the reports. Five hours later I 


| was lying beside the ruins of the train, crushed, helpless, 


| wakened, the helpless, disfigured object you see me. 


and insensible. From a long, dangerous illness I was 


One 


| eye is nearly blind from a blow upon my head, and the in- 


juries to the spine are incurable, chaining me motionless. 
When I was brought to Maude the helpless burden you see 
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me, I learned the devoted love of my sister's young heart. | 


‘ Only sixteen, she reversed the place in which we had stood | 


to one another, and became my protector, nurse, consoler. 

‘The little income that was our all would not stretch to 
accommodate an invalid’s wants, and my sister took in sewing 
on a machine for nearly two years. It was agony to me to 
see her giving all her young life to this toilsome work, and 
I prayed earnestly for some relief to come to us. You know | 
how it came. I found there was a mine in my brain I had 
never suspected, and, after some practice, I could dictate in 
exact time to my sister’s pen. 

‘“* By my earnest entreaty she promised to personate me at 
the offices where we decided to offer our joint efforts. I 
signed my own name ‘ Conrade’—I was named for my Uncle 
Conrad—and Maude took out my stories to try if they had | 
any money value. Some were accepted, some declined, | 
some paid for, some published without my receiving any 
compensation, The income was precarious, but yet larger | 
than that gained by the sewing-machine, until the Visitor 
called for my exclusive services. 

‘* But, while we are now comparatively rich, Maude will 
persist in lavishing all the luxury upon me. Look at my 
sitting-room, at my chair, into which my sister and Jane lift 
me each day ; at my dainty laces and muslins. Because I 
love flowers, Maude buys me the rarest. Even in Winter 
my room is a garden. Because I love birds, they sing me | 
awake every morning from my own balcony. I love books, 
and see my library ; I love music, and Maude plays well ; 
while, of all I once possessed of attraction, only my voice is 
left, so Maude has a piano for me. She reads to me, writes 
for me, reconciles me to life—my little Maude !” 

I can never describe the tenderness of her tones in those | 
last words. After a pause, I asked her why she had so care- | 
fully concealed her very existence. 

‘*T dreaded strangers,” she told me. ‘I looked upon my 
literary efforts as a mere matter of dollars and cents, and my | 
sister could conduct all the business. The manuscript was | 
all written by her, and owes all its lighter touches to her 
fancy. Alone, I am afraid I never could have written accept- | 
ably. Maude softened my misanthropy, took the bitterness 
from my satire, added the little home-like domestic touches 
to my sketches. We were two in one, Maude and I. But | 


when I answered ‘‘ Max,” Maude made no suggestions. I | 
wrote as I would, and as he led me away from myself by his | 
quaint fancies and theories, so I would forget some of my 
misery in answering him. It was a rift of sunshine in a | 
dark place, and I opened my heart and let it in. When I | 
lay awake at night in maddening pain, trying to suppress 
my groans for Maude’s sake, I would think of my last letter, 
of how I would ridicule this theory, or demolish this fancy. 
Sometimes softer emotions would be wakened, and I would 
write as I might have done, had I known my own power, 
before Sidney Delorme’s faithlessness wrecked my life. But 
I never dreamed that my unknown correspondent had seen | 
my fair young sister, and loved us both.” 

We talked long and earnestly after this, and I left with | 
permission to repeat my visit, and a promise to guard the | 
secret of the little cottage. I did not see Mande again that 
day, but she came as usual to the office, and it pained me to 
find her pale and cold, evidently resenting the deceit on my 
part. 

I determined to overcome this, and avail myself of her 
sister’s permission to call again at the cottage. On this | 
second visit Maude remained in her sister’s room, and 
invited me to sup with her while the servant waited upon | 
her sister. The delicate viands, the pretty table, proved her 
a neat little housekeeper, and my allegiance to intellectual 
superiority began to waver. During the evening Conrade 
sang, and stirred my very heart by the magic of her 
splendid voice. 


| bring her weekly contribution to the Weekly Visitor. 


| left her.” 


Time wore away, and I was often at the cottage, ever 
meeting cordial welcome, and giving my love more and more 
to the woman who so charmed me. Which did I love? I 
turned from M ude’s exquisite face to listen with keen 
delight to her sister's voice ; I looked from Conrade’s help- 
less form and disfigured face to rest my eyes upon Maude's 
graceful movements and sweetness, 

Winter snows were falling when one day Maude failed to 
Fear- 
ing some evil, I went straight from the office to the cottage. 
Conrade had been failing in strength as the cold weather 
drew near, «nd often I had called and been denied admit- 
tance, Maude flitting down a minute to tell me her sister 
was suffering too much to talk. Onee I had called upon the 


| physician, who told me he had never expected the invalid 


would live even as long as she had. 
So, though shocked, I was not surprised when Jane told 
me ‘* Miss Conrade was very bad, and Miss Maude never 


“Jane !” Mande said, above us. 
let him come up. 


“Tf that is Mr. Sadrona, 
I knew you would come,” she said, as I 
obeyed the summons. ‘‘Conrade wishes to see you alone. 
You will be very careful not to agitate her, will you not? 


| . 
| She is very weak.” 


I enter. d the familiar room softly. Conrade was in her 
accustomed chair, and smiled a faint greeting. 

I spoke some words of sympathy, for I saw by her face 
the end was very near. 

‘**Do not pity me,” she said, and her voice was very faint, 
while the wards came after long pauses, ‘‘ you have helped 
to brighten these last days, Max! Max, did you guess, did 
you know, that if I had been the Conrade I was once, not 
the log I have been of late years, that I should have given 
you Sidney's place in my heart? It is but a poor love, 
Max, but it is yours.” 


[bent over her too much moved to speak. I loved her 


| then, in spite of the cruelly injured face and helpless form, 


and she was dying, going out of my life, forever. I wept 
for the noble mind, the powerful intellect soon to be still, 


| for the life whose youth had been wasted away by such 


agonizing discipline. While I hid my face and tried to calm 


| myself, she spoke again. 


**Max, you will care for Mande, you will comfort my little 
sister. For my sake she has lived here alone for six long 
years and more. When her grief is over a little, will you 
not take a brother's place to her until—— Max, come 
near—stoop down. Remember I am dying as I speak. 
Max, Maud loves you!” 

She closed her eyes as she spoke, and over her face crept 
a gray shadow, while the rigidity of her hand seemed seizing 
every feature. I stepped into the hall, and called Maude, 
whispering her to send Jane for the doctor. 
stairs, but soon joined me again. 

“Shall L lift her to the lounge ?” I whispered, seeing how 


She ran down- 


| fast the change was coming. 


‘No, she is more distressed for breath lying down.” 

“Speak to her! Bid her farewell !” 

‘‘Conrade !” she said ; ‘sister !’’ and then her sobs choked 
her. 

The dyinz eyes opened once more to look with yearning 
tenderness into her face ; the dying lips unclosed once more 
to whisper : 

«My little Maud !” and all was over. 

I lifted Maude’s half-fainting form to the next room, just 
as Jane entered with the doctor, and, leaving hr with the 
sobbing servant, I joined the doctor. 

He told me the address of an uncle and aunt in New 
York, and I undertook to carry the tidings. In my heart 
was registered a vow to respect Conrade’s dying wish to win 
Maude, if I could, from her sorrow, hoping the last sacred 
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confidences was 
but truth. 

It was many 
long weeks be- 
fore I dared 
to break the 
sister's sorrow, 
but I pined for 


the sweet face | 


that no 
more to my 
office. 
Conrade 

dead, and 
obituary 
bade farewell to 
the talented 
contributor to 
the Weekly Vis- 
itor. 


But Mande 


came 


was 
in 
we 


THE IDOL FISH. 

learned that all 

the love that I had given two centred upon the one sweet, 

womanly girl, who had been such a devoted sister, who 
Was so winsome and lovable. 

When the Spring flowers were blossoming over Conrade’s 
grave, I drove Maude to Greenwood, and we planted some 
of the choice plants her sister loved beside the marble shaft 
under which she rested. And then, in the sacred quiet, 
with the leaves softly stirring around us, I told Maude I 
loved her, told her Conrade’s dying wish, and asked her to 
be my wife. 

We 


belov “l wife. 


married in the Summer, 
She 


were and Mande is my 
has written no more stories since Con- 
rade died, her pen lies idle, but none the less do I love the 
gentle heart, the refined intellect, though the 
fire, and grand stirring soul of my first love have passed 


from earth in Cunrade’s death. 


genius, 


MAGISTRATE’'S HALL, IN THE CITY HALL, 
AUDENARDE, BELGIUM, 


Tue City Hall in this place is famous among connoisseurs 
for the chimney-piece and the door in the Magistrate’s Hall. 
They are beautiful works of art, carved by a Flemish artist 
named Paul Vander Schelden. 

The chimney, of Avesnes freestone, is a fine specimen of 
the Ogival style of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The statues are a Madonna, with Justice on one side, and 
Hope on the other. 
rior to the works of the period in conception and execution, 
due to the Italian training of the sculptor. 


They are full of grace, being far supe- | 


although distant fifty or sixty miles, seem to tower above 
the city itself. 


THE IDOL WISH FROM THE CHINESE SEAS, 


We present to our readers an illustration of a unique fish, 
the first of the kind that has ever been brought to this 
country. It seems to be of the same species as the skate, 
or ray-fish, but is a distinct variety. It is not described in 
any book of natural history that we have seen ; but its head 


| is so peculiar that it alone would prevent a classification 


| brought to this country in the ship Meteor, 


lived, and I | 


among the flat fish that we are acquainted with. It was 
and was pre- 
sented by the mate of the ship to Mr. Burroughs, who gave 
it to Mr. H. Foster, of Troy, New York, in whose possession 


it died. The illustration is taken from a photograph. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PRAYER-BOOK, 


Amone the curiosities produced at an archeological meet- 
ing in England was the Book of Prayers presented to Queen 


| Elizabeth by Mrs. Tyrwhit. This curious relic is bound in a 


} 


massive gold cover, having a small ring for a chain by 
which it depended from the girdle, in the same way that the 
Dutch ladies of New Amsterdam carried their Bibles in the 
last century. On one side of the cover of this book is re- 


| presented in enamel the subject of the lifting up of the 


the | 
'© | LYVYNGE. 


| but is now the 


The ornamental part is inferior, and was perhaps the work | 


of his pupils. 

The door-case is, in all its details, extremely beantiful, not 
only in the charming little figures of the top, but in all the 
graceful and multiplied details. It was executed about 1534. 


THE ALAMEDA, SANTIAGO, CHILI. 


Tms splendid promenade is divided into three parts—a 
broad and well-kept road for vehicles, and two side-walks 
for double rows of poplars; under these trees shelters a 
little wall of stone, upon the parapet of which recline the 
ladies who generally come to this favorite promenade in 
grand toilet. From all parts of this charming spot a 
delightful view of the Andes may be obtained, which, 


| morning, forthe 


serpent by Moses in the wilderness, having the following 
text inlaid around the edges : 


MAKE, THE. A. FYRYEE. SERPENT. AN, SET.T. IT. VP. 
FOR. A. SYGNE. THAT. AS. MANY. AS. ARE. BYTTE. MAYE. 
LOKE, VPON. IT. AN. LYVE. 


And on the other side is the ‘‘ Judgment of Solomon,” with 
this legend : 

THEN. THE. KING. ANSWERED. AN. SAYD GYVE. ER. THE 
CHILD. AN. SLAYE T. NOT. FOR. SHE. IS. THE. 
MOTHER THEREOF. 


As it is actually on record that this or a similar volume 
was presented to the Lady Elizabeth by her preceptress, 
Mrs. Tyrwhit, precisely such a book having been described 


| by Anthony A. Wood, as having belonged to the queen ; 


and, as we know that Mrs. Tyrwhit narrowly escaped mar- 
tyrdom for her adoption of the tenets of the Reformation, 
it is not unreasonable to ascribe a historical value to this 
‘Book of Private Prayers” far beyond its intrinsic worth. 
It formerly be- 
longed to Sir 
John Cullum, 


[SMAKET IL E ‘AFYRYE! SERP | 


property of Mr. 
Farrer. 


——:0:—— 


Tue difference 
between rising 
at five and seven 
o'clock in the 


space of forty 
years, suppos- 
ing 2 man to go 
to bed at the 
same hour at 
night, is nearly 
equivalent to 
the addition of 
ten years to a 
man’s life, 
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TAKING COWS TO WATER.—FROM A PAINTING BY M, C, DE COCK. 


A WOMAN'S WAR. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “REPENTED AT LetsuRE,” “LADY GWEN- 
DOLINE’S DREAM,”’ ** REDEEMED by Love,’’ Erc., Erc. 


CuaAPtTerR I, 
7) 


ANDIDLY, I may as well tell you,” 
said Lord Rylestone, ‘‘ that I con- 
sider it most unjust—nay, a most 

SS cruel will.” 

“It is perfectly natural that 
you should think so,” admitted 
the lawyer, Mr. Beale. “I be- 
lieve that affairs of this kind are 


oF Ll, best left alone.” 


ch wife is the soul of his soul—the best part of his 
% 7 life. Surely, if one is free to choose a country to 
A live in, a house to inhabit, one is still more free 
} to choose a wife—the woman with whom the 
greater part of a lifetime is to be spent.” 

«The will is unjust,” said the lawyer. ‘‘I told 

i my late respected client so, but he would not 
listen to me. ‘It will all come right in time,’ he persisted. 
Of course it is not a matter in which I can interfere; but, 
as you have confided to me the desperate state of your 
affairs, the only thing I can see is for you to agree to the 
terms of the will.” 

** That I never will,” exclaimed the young man, proudly, 
*‘never while the world stands, let the alternative be what 
it may !” 

**It will be a very unpleasant one for you, I fear,” said 
Mr. Beale, slowly ; and Lord Rylestone’s face grew pale and 
anxious. 

It was a trying scene that was being enacted just then at 
Walton Court, the home of the Rylestones. A gifted artist 

Vol. L, No. 5—35. 


‘Who ought to dictate to me | 
in a matter so sacred? A man’s | 


would have made a noble picture of it. Outside, on the 
woods, the gardens, the winding walks, the terraces, lay the 
golden beams of the June sunshine ; but the interior of the 
fine old library was darkened, the blinds being all lowered. 
The sunshine tried hard to get through them ; it sueceeded 
so far as to create a warm glow that brightened the antique 
oaken furniture, the fine old pictures in massive frames, tlio 
hundreds of volumes that rose shelf after shelf from the 
floor to the roof. It was a peculiar half-mellow, half-crimson 
light, and most of it seemed to centre on the principal figur 

in the room, a beautiful young girl, dressed in deep mourn 

ing—a girl with the face and head, the shapely neck and 
figure of Clytie. She shone in the midst of that soft crim 

son glow like a fair gem in an antique setting; the sun 
shone on her golden hair and on her fair, proud, pale face. 
She stood quite apart, her face bent on her hands. The 
group of gentlemen had withdrawn to some little distance, 
leaving Adelaide Cameron to think over what she bad just 
heard, 


At the other end of the room, leaning against a pedestal 
on which stood a rare bronze, was Allan, Lord Rylestone, « 
fair-haired, handsome man, of noble face and figure; and 
near him was Mr. Beale, the family lawyer, shrewd, keen, 
quick, and small in stature, thus presenting a great contrast 

A group of gentlemen had gathered 
round the table, on which some papers had been placed for 
their inspection. The scene had not been without its ele- 
ment of tragedy, for the reading of the will of the late Ber 
nard, Lord Rylestone, had proved a terrible and bitter dis- 
appointment to Allan, his heir. 

It was not a just will. Allan Brand Estcourt was the late 
{ lord's nearest of kin, and heir by right of entuil to the title 
of Baron Rylestone of Walton, also to the very small income 
of one thousand per annum, which was all that remained of 
the once large revenue of the Rylestones. As next of kin he 
succeeded to that—nothing could have deprived him of it; 
and that fact he had always known. The late Lord Ryle- 
stone had never married; people could not tell why. ue 


to his companion. 


ee ee Oe colle earn 
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general surmise was that in early youth he had loved unhap- 
pily, and had never loved again. It must have been true, 
for, after his death, in one of his secret drawers were found 
a breast-knot of blue ribbon and a lock of hair 
of a love that had endured for a life-time. 

He had never married > and his secret, if he had one, clit d 
with him. But he had brought up Allan Brand Estcourt a 


Allan was the only son of a man who was once 


sole relics 


his heir, 
one of the handsomest and most popular men in England 

Arthur Estcourt, colonel of a famous Hussar regiment, a man 
without fortune, but one of the 
He had miarrit d for love , hot money, and his young 
wife, dying, left him this only son. Handsome Colonel 
Estcourt did not prosper after his wife's death. He mourned 
and, to drown his sorrow, acquired the fatal 


most gallant soldiers in the 
army. 


hi r ck ‘ pls 9 
habit of drinking. 
Allan 
hundred pounds per annum. Th 
after the colonel 
kinsman, telling him that, as he 
quite resolved not to m ury, lu 


He died while still in his prime, leaving 
his son a small income that did not amount to on 
t mattered little, for soon 
s death, Lord Rylestone wrote to his young 

Lord Rylestone 
his nearest male relative 
should have an education befitting his future. 

* You will be Lord Rylestone at some future day,” wrote 
the baron, ‘‘and you must be educated for the position.” 
required for such an education, and Allan 
ourt lad so little of his own, Lord Ry lestone was 
He did so, and Allan 
went through the usual curriculum. He went to Eton and 
to Oxford, where he proved himself to be posse ssed of sin 
gular abilities. After that he went for a continental tour, 
and then London for The 
highest society was open to him, for he was known to Le 
Lord Ryk stone’s heir—and Lord Ny lestone was 
Allan had the usual tast 
He was in a great hurry to see every phase 
liked the theatre, 
with keenest zest 


was 


As mon Vv was 
Brand Ic 


compelled to make him an allowance. 


he remained in some time, 
a wealthy 
man, of a young man of his age. 
of life. He 
the Opera, the ball-room ; he enjoyed 
all the pleasures that fell to his lot. 
hid no great vices; his faults were chiefly those of youth. 
He enj ve ad himself—and 
fell into debt, 


almost as a matter of course li 


With a liberal allowance, that ought not to have been the | 


ease ; but Allan did not reflect. 


knowing how, he gradually sank more deeply into debt. 
After all, it did not trouble him much. The Barony of 
Rylestone was entailed—it must be his some day ; and what 


would a few thousands matter to Lord Rylestone’s heir ? | 


Besides, on any day that he went down to Walton he knew 
that Lord Rylestone would cheerfully pay what he owed. 
So the three thonsand pounds that he was in debt did not 
greatly trouble him. 

Lord Rylestone wished him to go about in the world—to 
remain in London during the season 


to do, 


Lord Rylestone’s sudden death ! 

He went at once to Walton, and there a second surpris« 
awaited him. On his last visit to the Court, two years prior, 
Lord Rylestone had said something to him of his niece, 
Adelaide Cameron, an orphan girl whom he had adopted, 
educated, and was now expecting home. Allan had not 
thought much about her, although Lord Rylestone had 
mentioned her with the greatest affection. 
ten even her existence ; 
a surprise to him to find a tall, beautiful, aristocratic-looking 
girl at home there. 

Miss Cameron seemed to feel her uncle's death greatly, 


and Allan, now Lord Rylestone, saw nothing of her until ' 
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He | 


He was generous even to a 
fault, open-handed, liberal in all his ways, and he did not | 
care to be eclipsed dy his acquaintances ; so, without exactly | 
| turing him in his new hom 


to make himself a | 
position in society ; and all this Allan was perfectly willing | 
But, while he was so engaged, and enjoying himself | 
to the very utmost, he received the startling intelligence of 


He had forgot- 
and when he reached Walton it was | 


When the will was about to be read, 
the gentlemen being all assembled in the library, it was 
found Miss Cameron was not present. 

*T have just been speaking to Miss Cameron,” said Lord 
Rylestone ; ‘* I will tell her she is wanted.” 

He found her sitting where he had left her, and he almost 
wondered at the delicate flush that spread over her charming 
fuce as he addressed her. 

“Tam wanted in the library,” she repeated. ‘ Why need 
I go there, Lord Rylestone ? The reading of the will can 
not affect me.” 

“LT hope it will,” said Lord Rylestone, quickly. ‘* Your 
uncle loved you, and I trust he has not forgotten you.” 

With a faint, sweet smile, she looked up into his face. 

“That which would make me richer would make you 
remarked, gently ; and Lord Rylestone faint!y 


the funeral was over. 


poorer,” she 
laugh 1. 

“JT do not mind that,” he returned. Her youth, her 
beauty, her unselfishness touched him, and he felt so 
kindly toward her that he hoped the late lord had made 
ample provision for her, even though it impoverished him- 
If. 

“Must I really go, Lord Rylestone ?” she asked; and 
he saw that she shrunk from it. 

**So Mr. Beale says,” he replied. 

“‘T cannot imagine why,” she said; “my uncle’s will 
cannot possibly concern me.” 

Nevertheless she rose and accompanied him. Her fai 
proud face flushed slightly when she saw the number of 
gentlemen present. They looked wp in quiet admixation of 
the beautiful queenly girl in her sweeping black dress; and 
then Mr. Beale, with an air of great deference, placed a 
large easy-chair for he r, and she sat down. She was tov 
proud, too well-bred, to show any signs of embarrassment ; 
but, as she sat alone there, the only lady present, she dil 
wish to hersclf that Mr. Beale had not sent for her. 

“ What can the will matter to me ?” she repeated over wid 
over again to herself. She saw the lawyer unfold a greit 


| sheet of paper, she saw an expression of earnest attention 


come over the faces of the gentlemen present, and then th: 
reading of the will began. 

It did not interest her; she was thinking of Lord Ry!: 
stone, the handsome young heir, who had spoken so kindly 
to her, with a look like sunshine on his face. She was pic- 
»,and the dull verbiage of the 
will did not disturb her. Would she see the young lord 
again, or was this their first and last meeting ? 

‘‘He has a noble face,” she thought, ‘‘and his eyes are 
full of truth.” 

Then she was startled suddenly by the sound of her own 
name -“*My beloved niece, Adelaide May Cameron.” 

She looked up hastily, and was still more startled to flud 
that the gentlemen were all looking at her with strangely 
moved faces, and that Lord Rylestone, standing a little 
apart, had grown white as death. 

‘What is it?” she gasped. ‘I was thinking of something 
else—I did not hear.” 

Mr. Beale looked at her. 

“JT will read it again, Miss Cameron ;” and again he read. 
The portion of the will that was re-read was to this effect : 
The late lord’s kinsman Allan Brand Estcourt would succeed 
him as Baron of Rylestone. But the original estate had 
grown smaller, and the income less. Nothing in fact w: 
entailed with the Barony except the mansion of Walton 
Court and an income of one thousand per annum, whic! 
was not half enough for the maintenance of the estate. The 
late lord, however, had been a wealthy man; he had been 
endowed with a private income of fifteen thousand pr 
annum, partly by his mother and partly by a wealthy gu:!- 
father ; and it was this handsome fortune that Allan Brand 


Estcourt had always believed he would inherit. He knew 
that it was not entailed—that Lord Rylestone could dispose | 
of it as he wished; and never had the faintest doubt that it 
would be his crossed his mind. Now the whole of that vast 
fortune was bequeathed to him—but only on one condition. 
It was to be his if he married within two years the testator’s 
beloved niece, Adelaide Cameron ; and, if he did not do so 
at the end of two years, it was to become hers, 

There were numerous details, but that was the principal 
clause. Until the termination of the two years Miss Came- 
ron was to receive an income of ten thousand pounds per 
annum, and Allan was to receive two. When the two years | 
had expired, if Allan consented to the murriage and all was 
arranged, the money would become his, and he would find 
himself master of Walton Court with an income of fifteen 
thousand pounds per annum. If at the end of two yeurs 
Allan should refuse to contract the marriage, then the for- 
tune would pass at once into the hands of Miss Cameron, 
and he would receive a legacy of five thousand pounds. ‘The 
regular income in that cuse would be settled on Miss Came- 
ron, 80 that she would be unable to will it away. The tes- 
iator went on to say that his miece Adelaide Cameron had 
always been so docile and so obedient that he was quite sure 
she would not refuse to carry out his last wishes. He was 
actuated by the purest wish for her happiness, and that, as 
wife of Allan Brand Estcourt, he felt sure of. The will con- 
cluded with some few legacies to old servants; and when 
the last sound of the lawyer’s voice died away a profound 
lence reigned in the room. 

Miss Cameron was the first to break the painful pause. 
She rose from her seat and crossed the room. She raised | 
her pale proud face to Lord Rylestone, and seemed to forget 
that any one beside herself was present. She spoke to him | 
us though they were alone. 

‘*T am very sorry,” she said, simply. ‘‘I had no idea 
that such a thought was in my uncle’s mind. It was cruel 
to you and cruel to me. I hope you will forgive me.” 

Her lips quivered as she spoke. The shock of the disap- | 
pointment had been great.for him, but he had recovered suf- 
ficiently to say that he had nothing to forgive her—that she | 
had done him no wrong. 

“Yet you feel annoyed with me,” she said, ‘‘ You were | 
kind to me before; you seemed disposed to like me; and 
now you look both stern and cold.” 

Her purity and simplicity took all lighter meaning from 
her words, They expressed exactly the thought that was in 
her mind. 


“‘T am very sorry,” she repeated. ‘I did not want the 
money. I haye some of my own; and I have never thought 
of my uncle's. Do not be angry with me, I will do all I | 
cun to help you to set the will aside,” 

Then Mr. Beale stepped forward. 

‘That can never be done, Miss Cameron, The late Lord 
Rylestone was in perfect health of body and mind when he 
made that will; it can never be set aside.” 

She gasped her hands with a little passionate ery. 

**T did not want the money,” she said, ‘It ought not to | 
he mine, I will not take it.” 

“TI suggested all I could to influence my client,” contin- 
ned Mr. Beale, ‘“‘but he told me positively and distinctly | 
that he intended you to be his heiress, Atthe same time he 
knew how the present Lord Rylestone would need the | 
money. He devised this plain, and I am sure that he imag- 
ined it would prove a very happy one.” 

‘* Tt was a great mistake,” cried the girl, impetuously. 

“Tam bound to say,” pursued the lawyer, ‘ that my late | 
client honestly believed le was doing his best for the inter- | 
ests and happiness of both. He told me that, if either his | 
heir or his niece had had any idea of another kind, he should | 
have made other arrangements; but he knew that Miss | 


| conversation. 
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, Cameron was free, and he felt sure that Lord Rylestone was 


the same. Itis a most painful thing to say ; 
of the late lord, I am compelled to say it.” 
‘‘He could not know anything about the matter,” said 


but, in defence 


| Miss Cameron, with stately calmness. 


“Tn another man I should have ealled such a thing im 
pertinence,” declared Lord Rylestone, angrily, 

The lawyer raised his hands with a slight gesture of 
disse nt. 

“T can well understand all the invitation and annoyance 
you must feel,” he said ; ** but Tam bound in honor to pro- 
test to you again and again that, in making this singular 
will, the late lord thonght he had done the best for both.” 

“He was mistaken,” asserted the girl, proudly. ‘ Lord 
Rylestone, say that you forgive me the unwitting wrong 
that T have done. 
so great a disappointment to you.” 

She spoke with her fair, colorless face raised half pre udly, 
half shyly to his, All the chivalry in him awoke at her 
words, 

“T greatly regret,” he said, with a low bow, * that this 
annoyance has happened. I cannot say that I forgiv 
What have I to pardon ?” 

The tone was kind, the words were kind; but the girl 
turned away with a sigh. She missed the sunny gleam on 
his face, and the light in his eyes, She would have quit- 


T am inexpressibly sorry to have brought 


| ted the room, but Mr. Beale asked her to remain for a 


few minutes longer. She sat down and hid her face in 
her hands, 

The gentlemen, who had been anxious witnesses of the 
scene, went to look at the papers on the table, and Lord 
Rylestone walked to the other end of the room with the 
lawyer, where they remained for some minutes in earnest 
Mr, Beale knew all the young lord’s difti- 


| culties, his debts, and how sinall was the hope of settling 


them. 

“T must give up all thought of living at Widton,” le 
said, ‘even in the quietest manner possible. I could not 
live here on a thousand a yeur.” 


“Tt would not be possible,” agreed Mr. Beale ; and the 


| young lord sighed deeply. 


* Farewell, then,” he said, ‘‘ to all my dreams of goodness 
I had better fia 


and greatness. It is a great blow to me. 


| have been a laboring man than a baron with a thousand 
} & year, 


I must either close the place or let it. It will be 


la great sacrifice, but it must be done —I cannot Lve 
here.” 


“Tet us hope that the ead of two years will find you 
in a different frame of mind,” suggested Mr. Beale, ‘1 
hope it will, between ourselves, I think you know you 
Miss Cameron is a 
charming girl, and she seems to—to like you.” 

“We will not discuss the matter,” said Lord Rylestone. 
“T have told you that to carry out the old lord’s wish is 
impossible. I know perfectly well what I shall do—I shall 
pay off my debts, even thongh it leaves me without a shil- 
ling, and then I shall try for some appointment abroad.” 

‘Tt will not be a very gracious office to tell Miss Cameron 
that,” observed Mr. Beale. 

“T will not discuss the question,” said Lord Rylestone, 
curtly ; and then he went over to the table where the 
papers lay, and the lawyer resumed his place. 

“TI have one thing more to say,” announced Mr. Beal». 
‘My late client, together with his will, left a letter of in- 


would have a chance of success, 


| structions, which he wished to be re ad at the same tin: 


With your permission, Miss Cameron, and yours, my lord, 
I will read it now.” 

Miss Cameron raised her face for a few secon Is, and then 
bent it on her hands again. Lord Rylestone gave a half- 
impatient assent. The lawyer, opening a folded letter, read 
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“‘T shall be in my grave when the will which has cost me , 
so many anxious hours is read. I wish this to be read after | 
it, and the words come from the depths of my heart. Chil- 
dren, in binding you as closely as I can together, I have 
done that which, after many hours of anxious thought, I 


consider to be the best. Allan, you succeed to an ancient | 


. 


title ; if you carry out my desires, you will also have suffi- | 
cient wealth—if you do not, you must earn money to keep 


up the prestige of your name, Adelaide, you have been like 
a dear daughter to me, and I have done my best for you. 


Allan, you will be one of the happiest women in the world. 
You are my heiress. Knowing that, if the one condition 
of the will is not carried out, you will be unwilling to ac- 


no alternative—it is settled on you, so that you cannot, 
by either deed or gift, put it from you. Children, join 
hands above my grave, and grant an old man’s wish.” 

There was another silence after the last word had been 
read, and then Lord Rylestone stepped forward. 

* There is little need for prolonging what is to all of us a 
painful scene. I understand my position. I am Lord Ryle- | 
stone of Walton, with a thousand a year to support the title, 
unless a condition is complied with which ought never to 
have been made. Two years are given to consider a matter 
which is already decided. At the termination of the two 
years we shall meet here again, gentlemen, that Miss Cam- 
eron may take possession of her inheritance. In the mean- 
time Miss Cameron will receive an income of ten thousand | 
pounds per annum, and I of two. The trustees, our good 
friends Sir William Morton and Squire Segood, will in the 
interim superintend affairs. I think we all understand the 
present temporary arrangement.” 

Squire Segood muttered something that sounded like 
condolence. Lord Rylestone laughed a genial laugh. 

‘*No,” he returned, “I shall not murmur over fate. I | 
was stunned at first by the severity of the disappointment. 
But it takes more than the loss of a fortune to daunt an 
Englishman. Thank you, dear friends all, but I do not need | 
sympathy. I mean to make the best of it.” 

He raised his handsome head, and looked so proud, so 
buoyant, so hopeful and brave, that each man present felt | 
his heart warm to him; and then he went over to Miss | 
Cameron. 

“IT am sure you have had annoyance enough here,” he 
said. ‘Shall I escort you back to the drawing-room ?” 

He spoke with a smile and a low bow; but he started 
when the girl raised her face to his. It was white, and 
looked worn with painful thought. She rose without a 
word, and they quitted the room together; and then the 
gentlemen formed a little group to discuss the will. 

“It is not fair,” said Sir William; ‘‘this place could | 
never be kept up under five thousand pounds a year.” 

Squire Segood looked very wise and good-humored. 

**T think it will all come right,” he declared. ‘I cannot 
say what makes me think so; but I have an idea that Miss 
Cameron likes the young baron.” 

* Yes,” agreed Mr. Beale, hopefully, ‘I think she does.” 

But Sir William shook his head gravely. 

“TI think the difficulty will be on the other side,” he said. 
“TI do not think Lord Rylestone has the faintest notion of 
marrying Miss Cameron. He spoke of it as something so 
entirely out of the question that it could never come | 
to pass.” | 

**He will be ruined then, or he will have to let Walton 
Court,” announced Mr. Beale. ‘‘ What an unfortunate affair 
itis! There is one thing I should like to say, gentlemen, 
and that is, that I think we are all bound in honor to keep | 
this affair a profound secret—at least until the two years 
have expired It is so very uncertain how matters wil! turn 
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but. In any case, I think we should resolve upon that ;” 
and each gentleman present agreed that the will and the 
terms of the will should not be mentioned. 

‘‘There may be a marriage at the end of two years, or 
there may not be one,” added Mr. Beale ; so that silence will 
be best.” 

** Well,” said Squire Segood, with a good-tempered smile, 
‘‘T am quite of the opinion that our poor friend was right 
in his idea, although it seems despotic, and that all will come 


| right in the end.” 
I know that you are heart-free, and that, if you marry | 


But Sir William, who professed to be a student of human 


| nature, averred : 


“There will be no wedding. Lord Rylestone and Miss 


| Cameron will never marry.” 
cept the wealth that must then be yours, I have left you | 


Cuarrer II. 
@ ORD RYLESTONE and Miss Cam- 
‘ eron reached the drawing-room in 
perfect silence. She would then 
have dismissed him, but he motioned 
her to a seat, and then procured a 
chair for himself. 

“T feel the greatest sorrow that 
you should have been so tried, Miss 
Cameron,” he said. ‘If I had had 
but the faintest idea of what was 
in the will, I would not have asked 
you to hear it read.” 

‘“‘T must have been made ac- 
quainted with the contents at some 
time,” she rejoined, wearily. 

‘‘But, if I could, I would have 
had the news broken to you quietly and gently. It must 
have been a shock.” 

He saw how pale and sad she looked, and his heart soft- 
ened to her. 

‘‘T am sorry, too, that I did not meet you before,” he 
continued. ‘You will be very lonely now, and I cannot 
expect you to look upon me as a friend. Have you many 
friends or acquaintances ?” 

She told him that she had not—that she was seventeen 


| when she left school to return home to her uncle’s house, 


and that now she was but in her nineteenth year. 

‘‘T have not made many friends,” she said, simply. ‘‘ My 
uncle did not enjoy very good health latterly, and we neither 
received nor paid many visits. I know that next year he 
intended to take me to London. He often spoke of it.” 

‘You will see London now,” he remarked, with a slow, 
grave smile, ‘‘and you will find yourself famous there.” 

“Why ?” she asked, briefly. 

‘*Because you will be Lord Rylestone’s heiress—and 
great heiresses are respected and looked up to in London.” 

She raised her eyes to his face, and spoke evidently with- 
out thinking of the import of her words. 

** Shall I be Lord Rylestone’s heiress ?” 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘** certainly you will.” 

Then suddenly remembering what her words might seeia 
to imply, a blush, so intense as almost to make her face 
burn, rose even to her brow. He could not help seeing her 
confusion, and it angered him against the dead man who 
had placed them both in so unpleasant a position. 

“T should like, as far as I can, to undo the mischief 
done,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ Of course, we are strangers to 
each other, but there is some little tie between us because 
you are the niece of the late Lord Rylestone.” 

She looked up at him with something like eagerness in 
her eyes, 


‘How were you related to him,” she asked. 
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Lord Rylestone smiled. 

‘I was his third cousin,” he said. 

“And he had no nearer relatives than you and myself ?” 
che interrogated. 

“No; and that accounts for the wish he expressed,” 


replied Lord Rylestone. ‘Iwas about to say that I hoped 
you would permit me to set your mind quite at ease on one 
point. May I speak frankly to you?” 

‘‘Speak as you will,” she answered, but the v 
died from her lips, 
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“Tt is about the most stupid and the most awkward posi- 
tion a man was ever placed in,” and 
the difficulty can be met only by perfect straightforwardness 


and candor with each other. 


he said, impatiently Bee 


Do you not agree with me ?” 
“Yes,” she replied; and she looked away from him to 
the windows where the sun was vainly trying to shin 
through 
I want you,” he said, “ to trust me, and, while you are 
80 lonely, to look upon me as a friend. When you have 
made others, you will not need me. I want you to trust me 
implicitly and not to be afraid of me—not to think that I 
shall ever presime upon the conditions of the will. We can 
take ut I as the impoverished 
master of Wilton Court, you is Lord Rylestone’s heiress. 
Che sooner we accustom ourselves to it the better. 
Lord Rylestone’s heiress will make life a different matter 
for you.” 


‘““ Why will it do so ?” she asked, dreamily. 


t ach our position once 


‘Because in all probability your great wealth will enable | 
that kind of thing hap- | 


you to make a very good marriage 
pens every day,” 


If I married,” she asked, gravely, ‘‘ what would become 


of my money—that is, Lord Rylestone’s money ?” 

* It would go to your husband and children, I suppose,” 
he replied 

“Then,” she still, “I shall never 
marry. I shall live unmarried always, so that when I come 
to die I may make a will, and leave the money to you, its 
rightful owner ; and I shall never be happy until that time 
Cc 


said, more gravely 


Ih 
She spoke with strange determination for one so young. 
He was deeply touched by her words, 


“You must not do anything of the kind,” he said, “T | 


will 


nti 


not have you sacrifice yourself to any such absurd 
n. Lord Rylestone was your own uncle, and, if he 
chose to leave you his money, he had a perfect right to do 
. The only pity is that he has burdened you with an 
IT blush to think you should have any fear 
I am young, strong, and blessed with health, 
streneth, and brains, together with a thousand a year. I 
should be less than a man if I repined at such a fate. I 
shall value the fortune I win more than any fortune that 
could have been left t 
Her heart med 
recovered all its 
ud ce yi nd conquer fate. 
You say that it will be impossible for you to live here, 
vd Rylestone, at Walton Court ?” 
* Qirit 
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should be bankrupt in four months. 
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* Shall you s 


she asked, half-wistfully. 


‘You do not understand the eccentricities of the law of ! 
entail, Miss Cameron,” he answered, smiling. *‘ I cannot sell | 


Walton, because it is entailed ; it must descend from father 
to son, or to the legal heir, as in my ease. If I should marry 
and have a son to succeed, it would go to him.” 
** And if you do not marry, Lord Rylestone ?” 
‘Even in that case the heir-at-law would spring up. 
I do not see 


But 


in arranging your future, Miss Cameron, pray look upon 
yourself as Lord Rylestone’s heiress, and have no fear of 
ever being harassed by doubts and fears. Our paths in life 
lie far apart ; but let me help you when I can.” 

* Thank you,” she returned ; and he thought the tone of 
her voice was sad. 

“T should ask you to remain at Walton,” he said, “but 
that Mrs. Grundy must be consulted. What did you think 
of doing ?”’ 

**I should like to go away at once,” she replied. “It hap- 


. | 
Being 


any reason why I should not marry—and that 
brings me back to my starting-point. In making your plans, | 


POPULAR 


MONTITY. 


pens 
Is lie 


fortunate ly that Madame de Valmy, mv old governess, 
I thought 
of asking her to live with me as a kind of companion and 
ch tperon r 

‘That would be an excellent arrangement,” he 
“Where did you think of going ?” 

‘To the sea-side first. I love the sea. I shall write to 
Madame de Valmy to-night, and ask her to come to me here 


at once 


win England. She has given up teaching. 


said, 


; and then we can make our arrangements, and leave 
by the end of next week.” 

“T am delighted that you have arranged your affairs so 
sensibly. I shall not be in the way, for I return to London 
to-morrow, and it will be some time before I shall be able to 
come to Walton again.” 

She looked wistfully at him. 

*T cannot tell you,” she said, “how grieved I am. 
love Walton, I know, better than any other place.” 

** Yes,” he acknowledged—‘‘ I could not care more for it 
than I do. You need not look so sadly at me, Miss Cameron. 
I must try to make it my own in another sense of the word 
I must work for it—that is, I must work so that I may win 
wealth enough to enable me to make it my home.” 

“Tt is a cruel fate for you,” she said. 

‘No, I will not assent to that. I see no cause for repin- 
and then he held out his hand to her. ‘Ours has 

been a strange acquaintance,” he added. ‘‘I ean only hope 
that it may end more happily than it has begun.” 
Her hand lingered for one half-minute in his ; a torrent of 
words rose from her heart to her lips—a passionate prayer 
| that he would take back this money which she hated 
| then she crushed it all back—the longing, the prayer, the 
wild words—and she said, simply : 

** Good-night.” 

Long after he was gone she stood just where he had left 
her. The feeling of wounded pride was so strong within 
her that she could hardly endure it. 

“Why should I have all this to suffer ?” she cried. “T, 
who never remember to have wronged or hurt any one—I, 
to have this torture of shame—to be offered in marriage 
to have my hands weighted with a fortune, and then to he 
coolly put aside—not even to hear the most remote pos 
sibility of such a marriage mentioned—to know that the 
man whom I have always believed to be a hero prefers 
poverty to me! I think the making of that will was the 
most cruel thing that Lord Rylestone ever did.” 

Night had passed and morning had dawned before Adelaide 
Cameron had regained her composure. 


You 


ing ;” 


ani 


sible,” he replied, “on a thousand pounds 


Cuartrer ILE. 


ADAME DE VALMY a brisk, 
4 dn energetic, lively lucy, who for many 

years had successfully conducted one 

of the leading boarding-schools in 

Paris. She had saved a handsome 

fortune, and retired from business ; 

and then her LOC 1 fortune had deserted 

her. She had invested her money in 

some leading Parisian banking com- 

pany, which, after paying a marvelous 

percentage for a few years, suddenly 

stopped and paid no more. Then 

Madame de Valmy looked round her 

in wonder that almost resembled de- 

What was she to do now? Resume her long battle 
with ignorance she could not; she was tired of teaching, 
and heart-sick in her great sorrow. She thought of coming 
to England ; and amongst other friends she remembered tle 
beautiful English girl, Lord Rylestone’s niece, She wrote 


®) was 


8} air. 


to her, and the letter asking Miss Cameron to assist her was 
received at Walton Court on the same day that Lord Ryle- 
stone’s will was read. 

It happened most fortunately for Miss Cameron ; she had 
always felt the warmest attachment to the lively, graceful, 
well-bred Frenchwoman, and now the prospect of living 
with her was not unpleasant. 

For Adelaide Cameron's lot had not always lain in smooth 
or pleasant places. Her mother’s unfortunate marriage had 
never been pardoned by the Rylestone family. The un- 
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the more feasible it seemed. Most probably, if he mentioned 
it while living, one or the other of the two concerned might 
object to it ; but, left as his last wish—as his legacy to them 
—they would not fail to carry it out. 

It was some little comfort to him during the last few 
months of his life to think that the two he loved best would 
live after him in the home he prized so highly. He was a 
kindly man, of honorable and generous ideas ; he would not 


| for the whole world have done anything to make either of 


happy young mother had been a belle, the pride and hope 
of her family. She flung away her brilliant prospects, her | 
brilliant future, and ran away with young Captain Cameron, | 
who had nothing save his high birth and handsome face to | 


recommend him. 
the Rylestone family, and was likely, as it seemed, to be the 
last. 

Mrs. Cameron had some little money — two hundred 
pounds per annnm—and that, with her husband's profes- 
sional income, was all they had to live upon. The stern 
old lord, her father, refused to forgive her. He would not 
receive her letters or have her name mentioned. He said 
that she had disgraced the Rylestones, and disgrace was a 
thing he could not pardon. He did not even relent when 
he heard that she had a little daughter, and that they were 
in great poverty. He made his will, and in it there was no 
mention of her. Just before this an accident during a re- 
view ended the carcer of Captain Cameron, and his widow 
was left alone with herlittle girl. She had always been the 
dearly-loved pet and playmate of her brother Bertram, and 
the first thing he did, after suceceding to his inheritance, 
was to go in search of her. 
made her death-bed happy by promising to adopt her child. 
The little income that had been the hapless lady's was left 
to her daughter, but Lord Rylestone told her there would 
be little need of it—Adelaide’s future should be his eare. 

So, when she was just of an age to appreciate her mother, 
she was left motherless. It was useless for Lord Rylestone 
to think of taking her home to Walton Court ; he decided 
upon sending her to school. When she first went to Madame 
de Valmy’s, Adelaide was only four years old, and she re- 
mained under that lady’s charge until she was seventeen. 
She did not go to England for her holidays, but Lord Ryle- 
stone went to sce her. 
seventeenth year, her uncle determined to bring her home. 
He found her beautiful, graceful, and high-bred. 
charmed with her. 
nearly two years, during which time he became warmly 
attached to her. He learned to look upon her as a 
He had made what he imagined the brightest 
plans for her future. During that time 
he as happy as possible with him, and then he intended 
to introduce her to the great world of fashion. 

Meanwhile he formed the one great desire of his life- 
that the young heir that'was to sueceed him should marry 
the girl whom he loved as though she were his own child. 
More than once he had formed a plan to introduce Adeliuide 
aud Allan to each other, but each time some unforeseen cir- 
ciunstance had happened to upset it. Then from certain 
strange sensations he felt sure that his health was failing. 
He consulted a physician, who told him he could not live 
much longer, when the idea came to him to say nothing 


danghter. 


Tt was the first love-mateh on record in | 


his young relatives unhappy. He honestly believed that he 
was doing his best for both of them. It never entered his 
mind that there would be any failures in his plan; he was 
perfectly at ease about it, and died in the happy belief that 
it would be carried ont. 

Mr. Beale had remonstrated with him—had told him that 
the arrangement was an wajust one, and that Allan Estcourt 


| or Miss Cameron might perhaps have already made their 


choice. He langhed at the notion. His nieee had not even 


| seen any one she would be likely to look on favorably, and, 


He found her dying, but he | 


as for Allan, he was equally sure that, if he had any inten 
tion of marrying, he would have confided it to him. So the 
lawyer's wise and sensible suggestions were all overruled, 
and the fatal, foolish will was made. 

In one respect Lord Rylestone was quite right—his niece 
was fancy-free. She had had no lover. It was true that 
many had aspired to that position, but she was as proud as 
she was innocent—she had received all compliments, all flat- 
tery, all homage, with a cool serene indifference which never 
lft her. She had not as yet seen any one whom she con- 
sidered it p ssible even in the least degree to love. But she 
had certain'y thought a great deal about Allan FEsteourt. 
She liked Lord Rylestone’s description of him. She liked 
to hear of his manly beauty, of his clustering hair, his 
comely face, his strong upright figure, his generous, eare- 
She thought a great deal of him, 
and in the depths of her heart wished that he would find 
time to visit Walton. She did not make an ideal lover of 
him, but she wished to see him, and she hoped most fer 


less, debonnair manners, 


| vently that, when he did see her, he would like her, and 


| 


Then, when she had reached her | 


He was | 
She remained at Walton Court for | 


| than to receive. 


about his great desire while he lived, but to bring about its | 


accomplishment after his decease by a certain condition in 
his will, He had never mentioned the matter to Miss Cam- 
¢ron—he had not even spoken much to her of Allan Brand 


Estcourt, but the little he had said had been so entirely in | 
the young heir’s praise, that Adelaide had the highest idea | of Walton, saw before him a_ beautiful, sorrowful girl, 


| mourning the death of her friend and benefactor, 
The more Bernard, Lord Rylestone, thought of his plan, 


‘of him. 


that they might be friends. Even in her thoughts she went 
no further than that. Then came the shock of her unele's 
death. Many cirls in her place would not have been taken 
by surprise upon such an occurrence ; 
speculated in their own minds a 
would in dying have 


they would have 
+ to whether their relative 
made any provision for them, But 
Adelaide Cameron was a singularly disinterested girl ; there 
was not the least tendency to anything mercenary in her 
whole disposition, At any time it was easier for her to give 
She had hér own little income 


of two lun 


| dred pounds per annum, and she never speculated as to 
he wished her to | 


whether she would be richer through her unele’s death : 
so that when he died it was a great sorrow to her. She 
wept for him as almost her only friend—certainly the only 
relative she hatl with whom she had Deen on affectionate 
terms. The first gleam of brightness that came to her 
afterward was on hearing that the heir was so soon to be 
at Walton. They had talked about him, and she lad 
thought of him, and now her longing desire was to be 
realized—she was to see him. 

At their meeting Adelaide Cameron owned to herself that, 
instead of overpraising his heir, the late lord had not said 
enough in his favor. She saw the expression of surprise on 
Allan’s face when on entering the drawing-room he saw her 
installed there as mistress of the house; it was not until 


| afterward that she remembered it was quite probable that 


he did not even know that she had been residing there. 
They did not remain strangers long. Allan, the new lord 


He was 
touched by her beauty, he sympathized with her grief, he 
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tried his best to soothe and amuse her. That same evening 
she told him the simple story of her life, and, looking at her 
exquisite face, so perfect in its high-bred patrician loveliness, 
he wondered what her future would be. 

The three days that followed were busy ones for him; he 
had to manage and superintend everything. Still, despite 


the gravity of his engagements, he made time to see Miss 
) ; 


Cameron. He felt himself in some measure her guardian. 
He made no inquiries as to what she intended doing, because 


he felt sure that some provision would have been made for | 
He hoped that the late lord had left her a | 


her in the will. 
fortune; and, so far from feeling any regret that his own 
portion would be lessened thereby, he honestly hoped that 
Lord Bernard had been generous to his niece. 

So the three days passed, and the impression she made 
upon him was a very pleasant one—that of a beautiful gifted 
«irl who would in all probability occupy some high station 
in the world. Adelaide had been impressed too; and per- 
haps it was not entirely her fault if the noble head and face 
occupied her dreaming hours, if the cheery musical voice 


haunted even her sleep. She had been so disposed to like 


him, and he exceeded even the favorable anticipation she 
There was some deeper feeling for him in her 


had formed. 
heart ; she did not quite know what—something that flushed 
her face with burning crimson when she heard the sound of 
his voice, something that made her heart beat and her hands 


tremble when he spoke to her, something that made her like | 


to be alone to think of him and dream over every word that 
he had uttered, something that made her heart warm and 
He was 
to be Lord Rylestone, he was to take her dead uncle's place, 
and she hoped he would always be her friend. She did not 
know in those days the value of her own beauty—she re- 
membered only that she was very lonely. 

‘‘T will ask him to be my friend,” she thought, ‘‘so that 
I may feel that some human being has an interest in me.” 

But, when she saw him again, after making her determin- 
ation, she could not summon courage to say the words. 
Perhaps she would have understood him better if she had 
done so—she did try, but her courage failed her. She 
raised her eyes to his face, but they dropped quickly. 

** Perhaps he will be my friend without asking,” she said 
to herself ; and before the reading of the will—before that 
half-tragic scene in the library—she had owned to herself 
that earth held no higher gift, that she asked from Heaven 
no greater blessing, than his friendship. It would be hers 
in time, she felt sure; he was kind, gentle, and considerate ; 
he was thoughtful for her; and she was beginning to feel 


her nerves thrill at the bare mention of his name. 


the reading of the will. 


Carter IV. 


Tc Apetarpr Cameron it seemed that she could not live 
through t’.e long dreary day that followed the reading of 
her uncle s will; she who had longed for Allan Estcourt’s 
friendsh* », who had thought herself so happy in his simple, 


kindly i:king, had been the one to impoverish him—to | 


bring this painful embarrassment upon him. Moreover, 
her maidenly di¢ritv had been outraged. She who in the 
darkness and solivude of night was afraid to whisper to her 
own heart how much she liked him—she, even she, had 
been compelled to suffer the indignity of being offered to 
him, and offered in vain. 

For long hours afterward, to her terribie sorrow, she lay 
with her burning face buried in her hands, and it seemed to 
her that she could never look upon the world or the light of 


. . -¥" | 
day again—that si could not live through the humiliation 
Sensitive and refined, her whole nature shrunk | 


end shame. 


from the though: of the ordeal through which she had 


passed ; it had been literally torture to her. That she, who 
had turned with girlish modesty and shyness even from her 
own fancies, should find herself compelled either to become 
his wife or to see him bankrupt—the idea was so painful 


| that she recoiled from it in an agony of distress. 


If, after the reading was over, he had offered at once to 
make her his wife, it would still have been a source of 
untold misery and shame to her; but he did not do that. 
He never seemed even to entertain the idea for one moment. 
He had passed it over as a thing quite beyond all bounds of 
possibility. 

Perhaps it was that which affected her so deeply. If he 
had simply waived it, had said that it was a matter for future 
consideration, it would have been easier to bear; but he had 
not done so. He had hastened to assure her that she was to 
all intents and purposes Lord Rylestone’s heiress—that she 


| might arrange all her plans without fear of being disturbed, 


for he would never annoy her about the will. 

As she recalled the words, her face burned, her lips quiv- 
ered. She trembled with anger and indignation. She was 
quick in thought and word, impetuous in action and 
speech, 

“T shall hate my life,” she cried aloud ; ‘nothing can 


| ever make it bearable to me again !” 


What could she do? If she had a mother living, to whom 
she could have gone for wise counsel—if she had had only a 
sister from whom she could have sought comfort! But she 
was alone, and her sorrow was all her own. Why had he 
put her aside, as it were, out of his life? Why had he 
declined wealth and luxury if they were to be shared 
by her ? 

She went to the large mirror, and looked with steadfast 
eyes at the reflection there. For the first time she tried to 
judge of her own beauty. The face she saw was wondrously 
fair in its high-bred calmness, the wealth of golden hair was 
magnificent, the neck and shoulders were like those of the 
far-famed Clytie, the troubled eyes into which she gazed 
were bright and beautiful. 

‘““Why could he not love me ?” she thought. ‘‘ Why has 
he so quietly thrust me out of his life? I am fair as other 
women are, and I could love him—why is he so cruel 
to me ?” 

As she stood there a thought came into her mind, and she 
cowered before it, she shrunk from it, she stretched out her 
hands with a gesture as though it were some living thing 
and she would fain put it froin her. 

** He hates me,” she decided. ‘‘ Perhaps he even believes 


| that I have been manceuvring for this! I will go away from 
more hopeful, when Lord Rylestone summoned her to’ hear | 


Walton, and he shall never see me again.” 

Whither should she go? To whom should she turn in 
her anguish of sorrow and shame? Then she remembered 
Madame de Valmy’s letter, and without further deliberation 
she sat down and answered it at once, begging her to come 
without delay to Walton Court. . 

On the morrow Madame de Valmy arrived. She was 
shown at once into Miss Cameron’s room, but she started 
back in surprise when the pale, proud face was raised to 
hers. 

** What have they done to you, Lida, my poor child ?” she 
said. ‘‘Has the cold air of England withered your roses ? 
You are pale, you are sad, you are unlike yourself. What 
has happened ?” 

And then, before madame 
Adelaide told her all. 
wondering pity. 

“Only an Englishman would have thought of such a 
thing,’ she observed ; ‘‘ but, after all, Lida, it is but a 
marwige de convenance, In France, as you know, we have 


had time to seat herself, 
The elder lady listened in kindly 


many thousand such.” 


Miss Cameron looked up hastily. 
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SAMSON THREATENING HIS FATHER-IN-LAW.—FROM THE PAINTING BY REMBRANDT. 


‘You do not quite understand, madame,” 
“there will be no marriage.” 

Madame evidently did not quite understand. She looked 
at the young girl’s white face. ‘It will be a well-arranged 
marriage after all, Lida. He—the young milor—has the title 
and the grand old mansion, you will have the money ; it is 
the most natural thing in all the world that they should go 
together, It is a most suitable marriage after all.” 


she said ; | 


‘* But, madame, there will be no marriage. It is because 
of that that I want to go away at once. ‘There can be no 
marriage, for Lord Rylestone does not wish it—he treats it 
as an impossibility that need not be discussed ; so that it is 
painful for me to remain here, and I must go. Do you not 
understand ? I must go.” 

There was enough of pain in the imperative words to 
soften the lady’s heart. 
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‘That is quite another thing,” she said; ‘my lord does , 
not wish to marry. 
without the money ?” 

‘*He prefers to live in exile,” she replied, bitterly. ‘‘ He 
prefers leaving this grand old house to strangers, and strug- 
gling as best he can, to being wealthy, if the wealth comes 


ut the money, Lida—what will he do 


from me.” 

Madame looked thoughtfully at her. 

‘He did not wish such a marriage,” she said, slowly ; 
It must be that 


yet you are so fuir—so fair and so rich. 
he loves some one else.” 

The beautiful face, looking so wistfully into her own, grew 
pale as death ; and then madame had little need to say more. 
She was quick enough to read the young girl's secret, al- 
though it was never told in words. 


** No,” rejoined Miss Cameron, promptly, “ it is not that.” | 
‘‘You will have not only the sea there, but also pleasant 


** How do you know it is not that ?” asked madame. 
**T cannot tell you—it is my impression. 
He does not love any one 


Some one said 
so—I cannot remember who. 
else.” 

‘Then all may come right in time,” said Madame de 
Valmy. 

‘* No; we have talked about it—about this ernel will—and 
Lord Rylestone has asked me to make myself quite casy 
about it. 
stone’s heiress, and mike my planus at once, for I shall hever 
be disturbed. The present lord cannot tell me more plainly 
than that,” she continued, with a crimson flush, ‘that he 
had no idea of ever asking me to marry him.” 

* Beantiful and rich,” murmured madur ~—* it must be 

that he loves some one else.” 
‘*Por the reasons I have given you,’ said Adelaide, ‘* I 
[I am quite sure, madame, that he dis- 
likes me. He thinks, perhaps, that I influenced the late 
lord—that I wanted the miscrable I must go, 
1uadame—I must go.” 

‘Poor child! Yes, we will go ; 


aay 


Wish to go away. 
moncy. 


but not just now—not to- 
y. IT have only just arrived; and Tam not young—I am 
easily tired, We will set out to-morrow—that will be quite 
comfort, Lida 
Int it is not your fault—you are quite innocent.” 

‘Yet I suffer terribly,” “TI feel, madame, as 
though I should never regain my self-respect. It 


soon enough. Take It is very annoying ; 
she said, 
was 8O 
cruel, I would not have been the cause of bringing this 
terrible disappointment to Lord Rylestone even to save 
miv life.” 

** You cannot help it—it is not your fault.” 

‘No 
I am none the less miserable.” 

Poor child!” said the elder lady again. 
If I could only have given the money back to him 

* But surely,” interrupt d madame, 
that ?”’ 

** Indeed I would. Oh, madame, I assure you that, for 
the power of giving that money back to Lord Rylestone, I 
would this moment most cheerfully sacrifice everything !” 

**T cannot understand that,” said madame. 


that is my only consolation,” she returned ; ‘* but 


money, and it is not to be thrown away for a little senti- | 
| went down to the small drawing-room, as one of the pret- 


ment. It is the grand lever of the world, Lida.” 

**T do not care for it,” cried the girl, passionately. 
not want my uncle's, at any rate 
It ought to be Lord Ry lestone’s, not mine.” 

**He does net seem to need it,” said the French lady, 
philosophically, ‘‘ or surely he would take it.” 

‘*T shall not forget the expression of his face,” observed 


“T did 


Miss Cameran. 
wealth of nobility of soul. 
woman for the sake of the gold she could give him. 


He is 


high-minded, so chivalrous, that I believe, even if he loved | 


we, he would leave me rather than appear as though he 
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| about my troubles, forgetting your long journey. 


| that would comfort me. 
| —let it be near the sea.” 


I am to consider myself as the late Lord Ryle- | 


vou would not do | 


** Money is | 


it will not make me happy. | 
| character, and it struck her that she could tell at once 


‘‘He is an English gentleman, and has a | 
. . | 
He would disdain to marry any | 


cared for my money ; but he despises me, and I shall not 
rest until I am far away from here.” 

Madame de Valmy looked anxiously at the bright flush 
burning on the beautiful face. She knew that it betokened 
fever of the heart. And then Miss Cameron seemed to 
recollect herself. in 

‘‘ How selfish I am!” she said. ‘I am talking to you 
Forgive 
me, madame !” 

And then she busied herself in attending to madame’s 


| comfort ; and after that, with the same restless manner, slic 
| began to discuss various plans as to where they should go. 


‘* Let it be near the sea,” she said. ‘‘I have an idea that 
I should like to hear its voice again 


‘““We will go to Brighton,” decided Madame de Valmy. 


society.” 


“T do not want society—I care for nothing but the sea. 


We can go to-morrow.” 


And then madame sat still, and watched her as she moved 


| restlessly about the room, intent only on one thing, packing 


everything that belonged to her, so that she might get away 
aS Soon @S possible, 

** After all, Adelaide,” said her friend, ‘‘I am not sure that 
you are just to yourself. You were the late lord’s own niece, 
his nearest relative, and, if he chose to leave his money to 
you, I do not see that you need have “the least seruple in 
taking it.”’ 

“The money ought to go with the title, or how is the 
honor of the house to be maintained ? Granting that my 
uncle had the right to leave the money as he chose, he had 
no right to couple unjust conditions with it. If he had left 
it to me, as my own absolutely, I could have done what 1 
liked with it. As it is, the money is comparatively useless. 
It is the way in which it is left that humiliates me.” 

And then madame saw that it was useless to say more. 
The girl was very unhappy, and, if there was a bright side 
to her sorrow, she was determined just then not to 
see it. 

“Ts Lord Rylestone still here ?” she asked Miss Cameron. 

**Yes ; he does not leave until to-morrow,” was the reply. 

**T should like to see him,” said Madame de Valmy. “I 
may not have another opportunity.” 

It was an odd coincidence that at that very moment one of 
the servants brought a message from Lord Rylestone, asking 


| if he might be allowed to join the ladies at tea. 


Miss Cameron looked up hastily. 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘‘and we will have tea in the small 
drawing-room.” Then with a melancholy smile she turned 
to madame. ‘* You will have your wish —you will see Lord 
Rylestone,” she said; and again madame wondered why 
Lord Rylestone could object to marry one so graceful and 


so fair, 


Cuartrer VY, 


An hour afterward Madame de Valmy and Miss Cameron 


tiest rooms at Walton was called. Madame felt a great desire 
to see Lord Rylestone. She was very quick in reading 
whether le cared for the beautiful young heiress; and, if 
he did not, she believed that she should diseover the reason 
whi. She had been almost amused by Adelaide's e mplete 
indifference as to appearances. 

‘Shall you make no change in your toilet ?” she asked, 
as the time drew near for tea. 

Adelaide looked up with a timid expression. 

**T do not think it is needful,” she replied. 


* But I do,” said madame, laughing ; and, obedient as she , 


had been in her childhood, Miss Cameron rose and went to 
her room, 

When she returned Madame de Valmy smiled. The light 
golden hair was so carelessly yet so artistically arranged ; the 
white arms and neck gleamed so fairly under the thin black 
crépe dress, 

«You have a clever maid, Lida,” she said; and the heiress 
of many thousand pounds replied : 

‘*T have no maid at all.” 

‘‘Then we must see about finding one ; and by all means 
have a Parisienne. It makes so much difference.” 

**T do not think I shall ever take the least interest in life 
again,” said the girl, proudly. ‘I am not a coward, but the 
only thing I care to do is to die.” 

Madame only smiled. 
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She gave him one quick, 
swered, quietly : 

“* Yes, I shall be pleased to hear anything that you have 
to say.” 

Madame found herself listening with great interest. 

“Twas about to ask a favor, Miss Cameron,” he began. 


slurtled glunce, and then an- 


| I know that the late Lord Rylestone was your guardian, 


She was versed in the ways of the | 


e | 
world, and she knew how soon the young recover from grief 
that seems more bitter than death. And then they went | 

. . | 
down, and, although Adelaide had had no maid to help her, 


and she took no interest in her life, madame thought she had 
never seen the young girl look so beautiful. There was a 
proud warm flush on her face—a proud light in her eyes. 
She did not look like one who would be likely to love in 
vain, 

Lord Rylestone came in punctually to the time appointed, 


besides being your nearest and dearest friend. The latter 
is a post I could not fill, but I want to offer you my ser- 
vices, You may think it absurd for a man so young as 
myself to offer to be your guardian, especially when you 
have clever trustees ; but let me ask you to look upon me as 
such. After all, we are not strangers, and because you are 
Lord Rylestone’s niece I should feel a deeper interest in 
serving you than any one else could.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, quictly ; but there was 1 
enthusiasm in her voice. 

“T know we have passed throngh an ordeal alout as dis- 
agreeable as anything could well be,” Lord Rylestone con- 
tinned ; ‘* but I earnestly hope it will not prevent our being 


, friends, seeing that in some degree we are of the same family. 


and Madame de Valmy was obliged to own that in no way | 


had Miss Cameron exaggerated in speaking of him. He had 
a grand face, a noble head, a stately bearing, with a careless 
debonnair grace all his own. 

“Poor child,” thought madame, “ how could she help 
loving him ?” 

He looked pale and tired when he first entered ; but no 
sooner did he see the two ladies than he advanced eagerly to 
greet them. Adelaide introduced him to madame; and then 
with a kindly smile Lord Rylestone turned to the young 
girl. 

“Tt is the last evening, Miss Cameron, that any of us will 
spend in the old house,” he said. ‘ I ventured to hope it 
would be more cheerful if we spent it together.” 

“He is her friend,” thought madame, who was watching 
him keenly—‘ but not her lover. He likes her, but he does 
not love her.” 

The servants brought in tea, and madame took the place 
of mistress. Adelaide declined it in so marked a manner 
that there was no help for it. 
Lord Rylestone every day in that same room ; she was not 
to make it for his successor, 

The evening was beautiful ; Adelaide thought, as she 


If you will accept my friendship and my services, Miss Cam- 
eron, I shall be only too happy to lay them at your feet.” 
“T accept them gratefully,” she responded, but her eyes 
were not raised to his as she spoke. 
“T have thought of many plans more or less identified 


| with yourself,” he said. ‘ How pleasant it is to speak to 


| you should not remain. 


friends of whose truth and interest one feels sure! There is 
one thing I should like to say to you. I shall be compelled 
to let Walton ; I could not possibly keep up such an estab- 
lishment on a thousand pounds a year. However deeply it 
may grieve me, it must be done; and I would rather 
rather 
one else.’ 

She turned away with a shudder, as though a cold wind 
had swept over her. 

“No, no,” she returned, promptly 
here.” 

“It shall be just as you please,” he declared. ‘It has 


been your home for some time ; 


far 
have you for a tenant, Miss Cameron, than any 


**T could never live 


and, as in all human proba- 
bility I shall never be able to live here, I do not see why 
The place would certainly be better 


| in the hands of one of the family than in the hands of 


She had made tea for the late | 


looked sadly on the bright flowers and the waving tress, | 


that Walton hal never looked more lovely than on this 
Lord Ryle- 
stone inquired about her plans, and it was madame who 
answered all his questions. She had felt slightly prejudiced 


the last evening that she was to spend in it. 


against him because he had not fallen in love with her beau- | 


tiful pupil ; but all prejudice, all dislike, melted beneath the 
charm of his manner. It was impossible not to like him. 
Iadame found herself talking to him as though he had 
been an old friend. She could not help it. It was not only 
the charm of his handsome face and bright genial smile 
which won her regard, but there was a kind of sympathetic 
attraction about him that few people could resist. 

“ Brighton,” he repeated, when madame told him whither 
they intended going. ‘You have chosen a very pleasant 
and fashionable retreat.” 

“Shall you remain in England ?” asked Madame de 
Valmy. 

‘*My plans are uncertain,” he replied. “I have 
decided upon anything yet. Miss Cameron, have I per- 
mission to speak to you about your own affairs and busi- 
ness arrangements ?” 


| 
| 


| it, there will be no need to make any great change. 


strangers.” 
“You may live here yourself, some 

gently. 
‘I may 


day,” she said, 
it is within the limits of possibility but it will 
not be for many years. , I thought I would mention the 
matter to you, as you will require a residence suitable to 
your position.” 

“T dislike my position,” she said, in a low voice. 

‘There are very few ladies who, were they similarly 
placed, would say the same,” he commented, langhing. ‘¢ if 
course I have merely suggested the idea, thinking that after 
a time it may even become pleasing to you. If you adopt 
You 


| might go to Brighton for a month or two, and then return 


| how everything goes on. 


not | 


and take up your abode here.” 

“The matter is worth considering,” 
Valmy. 

“The only request that I should make of yon, if you did 
decide upon living here, would be that you would remember 
me in my exile and write to me occasionally, just to tell me 
I am deeply interested in the 
I should 


said Madame de 


place and the people, the tenants and the servants— 
like to hear of them sometimes.” 

He saw a sudden change come over her face—a strange 
brightening that died away into even deeper sadness, He 
did net nnderstand it in the least. 

**] will think of your proposal,” she returned. “I cannot 


ee 
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decide at once. On some grounds I confess I like it—on 
others I do not. I must take time to decide.” 

“You shall have as much time as you like, Miss Cam- 
eron,” he said, kindly, ‘‘and I hope you will consult nothing 
but your own wishes in the matter.” 

She looked up at him ; the brilliant color had died from 
her face, and her lips trembled while she smiled. 

“‘T am afraid,” she said, ‘‘ that, if I come to live here, it 
will look as though I had taken everything from you.” 

“‘That is merely a morbid idea,” he replied, laughingly. 
“What can it matter to the world whether it is you or 
another who takes it? For my part I most honestly and 
earnestly wish it may be you.” 

**Do you really wish it ?” she asked, earnestly. 

‘“With all my heart,” he replied ; and then Madame de 
Valmy interposed again. 


«It would be as well to leave the matter now, and decide | 
it at your leisure, Adelaide,” she said ; but the young girl | 


turned away, saying to herself: 


“It is decided ; I would do anything that he wished me to | 


do, no matter what it cost.” 
And then Lord Rylestone, seeing that she still looked sad 
and thoughtful, asked her if she would like to get out 


amongst the flowers. She walked by his side through the | 


long lines of roses, and by the beds gay with many hues. 
She looked from the blooming flowers below to the sky 
above, and in the depths of her heart she registered a vow 
that fair June evening which nothing ever tempted her to 
break. 


Carter VI. 


PLEASANT evening was that last one 
spent in the old house. Lord Rylestone 
made himself so amiable that it was 
with regret madame saw the hour for 


parting draw near. Long before it came | 


she had quite made up her mind upon 

two matters. The first was that Lord 

Rylestone was not the least inclined 

to fall in love with Miss Cameron ; the 

second, that he was most decidedly in 

love with some one else. She felt sure 

of it from the occasional fits of musing 

which brought a tender smile to his lips. 

“Tt will be good-night and good- 

by,” he said, as he held out his hand to her. ‘ Miss 

Cameron has promised to let me have her decision soon. If 
she comes to Walton, we shall have more to arrange.” , 

Madame bade him farewell with a sorrowful heart. She 

would have been delighted had there been the least prospect 

of a marriage. As it was, she saw that Adelaide Cam- 


eron cared for him as she would never care for any one | 


else. 

The farewell between the master of Walton Court and the 
late Lord Rylestone’s heiress was brief. 
for one half-minute in his warm, friendly grasp, and then he 
said : 


““Good-by, Miss Cameron; my best wishes remain with | 


you.” 

“‘And you are quite sure that you forgive me—that you 
do not hate me ?” she interrogated. 

“I am quite certain of it,” he replied. “So far from 
that, I prophesy that we shall be the greatest friends.” 

After he was gone madame thought her charge would 
prefer to be alone. 

**Lord Rylestone leaves the court early in the morning, 
does he not?” she asked ; and she pretended not to notice 
the misf of tears in the girl's eyes as she answered 
“a” 


He held her hand | 


was indifferent. 


| her mind. 
| Lord Rylestone—what she could do to make him take it. 


That night, when the mantle of slumber had fallen upon 
the world, Adelaide Cameron sat up, and with many anxious 
thoughts tried to decide what was best for her to do. One 
great reason tempted her to return to Walton. Her living 
| there would form a tie between herself and Lord Rylestone 

such as nothing else could. She would be compelled to 
| write to him; she would be obliged to keep up a corre- 
| spondence with him. He would surely in that case come to 
| visit her; and who would say what time might not bring 
| forth ? He put her quietly aside now out of his life ; but 

what if they had interests in common? He might grow 
| interested in her in time; and then Ah, well! it was 
| the one passionate desire of her heart ; and she fell asleep 
| with a smile on her lips, brought there by a dream—only 
a dream. 

The next morning, when she came down-stairs, Lord Ryle- 
stone was gone. She soon found that some garbled state- 
ment as to the will had been spread amongst the servants. 
| The truth was known to none save those who had heard the 
will read. But she noticed the extra amount of deference 
paid to her, the great attention given to her least command. 
She smiled bitterly to herself. It was only a foretaste of 
what would attend her in the great world—the world that 
loved money so well. How little people would guess that 
she detested the wealth which had come to her, and weuld 
freely have given her life itself for the power of parting 
with it! 

Madame de Valmy looked at her in wonder. 

‘‘Are you not going to take anything but your ward- 
robe ?” she asked. ‘‘ No books, music, pictures? Have you 
no jewels or ornaments ?” 

‘«T want rone,” she replied ; ‘‘and I would far rather give 
| to Lord Rylestone than take from him.” 

| So she left the wealthy and luxurious home where she 
| had been so happy, without taking with her any of the nu- 
merous and beautiful presents which the late Lord Ryle- 
stone had lavished upon her. 

“‘T always thought you, even as a child, singularly gener- 
ous and free from any mercenary thought,” said madame ; 
‘but in this instance you have not taken what is legally 
your own.” - 

‘‘T have taken quite enough from Lord Rylestone,” she 
declared. ‘‘I have no wish to take more.” 

She soon found what it was to be a great heiress. Gossip 
had not discovered the truth, but the popular belief was that 
the late lord had bequeathed to his niece a large fortune. By 
Madame de Valmy’s advice she did not take a house in 
Brighton, but merely a suite of rooms in one of the handsom- 
est houses; her fame soon spread, however, and then, from 
the receipt of numberless begging letters, circulars, invita- 
tions to take shares in all kinds of companies, and solicita- 
tions for aid, Miss Cameron began to experience the delights 
of heiress-ship. 

Miss Adelaide Cameron, the niece and heiress of the late 
Lord Rylestone, one of the most lovely girls in England— 
| what fate could seem more happy, more enviable than hers ? 
| Yet she, looking with calm sad eyes on the outer world, felt 
| that she would have changed places with the meanest mortal 
in it if she could only have rid herself of the fortune that 
| ought not to have been hers. 

In vain Madame de Valmy tried to please her. 


Adelaide 
The world did not seem to possess the 
least charm for her. One idea alone engrossed and occupied 
It was how she could restore her fortune to 


She thought of a hundred different plans; but when she 


| would fain have put them into execution, she saw how futile 


they were. 


She did not look happy. The beautiful face was 


| pale and prond ; there were no tender gleams of light playing 


over it, no dimples deepening into smiles, She wus ill at 
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POLITICS IN THE WORKSHOP.—FROM THE ORIGINAL PALNTING BY THOMAS W. WOOD, 


ease. Nothing amused hex, nothing pleased her. 
spoke to her one day about this. 

** When shall you emerge from this dark cloud ?” she said 
to her one day. ‘I am waiting impatiently to see you 
smile as you used, to hear you sing, to see you laugh and 
enjoy yourself as others do. When will it be ?” 

Adelaide looked up at her. 

‘‘T remember,” she said, ‘‘when I was quite a child, 
reading of a terrible torture. When a man committed a 


Madame | 


| or other a picture of it 


murder, instead of hanging him as they do now, the dead 
body of his victim was fastened to his shoulders, and he was 
sent forth to wander until he died. I have 
a terrible picture. 


een somewhere 
After I had 
seen it, it haunted me until I could not sleep. It was a 
picture of the man so driven forth. He had wandered into 
the sunlit glade of a wood, and his shadow fell aeross the 
greensward. How long he had wandered with his ghastly 
burden, what terrible things he Lad seen, you could guess 


-~ 


~ 


| 
| 
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from the livid horror of his face. Oh, madame, what the 
body of his victim was to that man, my le wly acquired j 
wealth is to me! Its weight is killing me 
down to the earth—haunting me with the wretched thoughts 


dragging me 
it brings !” 

Madame looked in terror at the fair pale face 
spoke her voice was unusually soft and geutle. 

‘You too sensitive, Adelaide, 
wretched without cause. It must lx 
that you should have the fortune—n 
it; there is pk uty of good to be done. 
ubout enjoying yourself as other people do, find ont sorrow 


are you make yourself 
the will of Heaven 
yw do your best with 
If you do not care 
und alleviate it; seek distress and lessen it—do anything 


rather than repine that one of the greatest gifts under 


heaven is yours.” 
1 nd 
They filled 


reply 


They were energetic, straightforwaa words, ¢ 
Adelaide Cameron recognized them 
of shame at he 


said, sunply ; 


her with a sudden sense 

**T will do better,” she 
those few words meant much, 

‘You feel that quite red 
Lord Rylestone,” she continued, “Sand you would like to 
help him. You cannot do so by 
not take it; but there are many other ways in which you 


rown 


unconsciously you Juve wron 


giving him money—he will 
can help him. You can take your place in the great world, 
and use in his favor the influence of a beautiful and wealthy 
woman.” 

Something like a glow 
ace, 


of plea re bri fyteun l thie 


younhes 


madam cod, ‘Yon, who 
tell me.” 

* You ean make friends, and in his 
ence with them. as one of 
he leaders of society- you are well qualified to do so, 
Make friends of the leading men of the day ; and then, 
when some Government appointment becomes vacant, ask 
for it for Lord Rylestone, 
you ask,” 

sut, madame, 
‘You ean try, my dew 


* How ean I do that, 
know the world so well, 
favor se you influ- 


Take your place next season 


No one will refuse vou unything 


eau La lly do this ?”’ 
nothing is dom 
sneceed, ‘ 


rom that divy a change ¢ 


Without trying 
and, in my opinion, you will 
me over Adelaidk ; she gave 
way no more to despondency. She was not liappy after the 
eemed rather to set herself 


deliberately to work to try how much good she could do 


careless fashion of girls-—she 


with the mon y entrusted to her, and to see what she could 
Madame 
noted the effect of her own strong words. ' 

In the after-days people thought Miss Cameron worldly. 


They said she was never happy woless she was in the high- 


do to help her kinsman. smiled tu herself as she 


that nothing mediocre or second-rate seemed to 
They called her ambitious ; and few thought that 
what they deemed ambition was but the carnest, eager de- 
sire to do something for Lord Rylestone. She was always 
working with that one aim; it was the one idea, the one 
thought of her life, to make friends that might be useful to 
him. She was perfectly single-minded in her efforts; she 
strove, and strove hard, to gain the good-will of those who 
were high in office, throned in power 


est s ciet v 


please her. 


those who had lnera- 
tive appointments to bestow. Madame de Valmy often 
smiled to think how successful her few words had been. 

It was this desire, and this alone, that made Miss Cameron 
seek society ; she would have been far more content dream- 
ing by the restless sea than paying or receiving visits ; but 
before long she formed one of the chief attractions of 
Brighton. 

High-born ladies had sons unprovided for ; thriftless lords 
who, having spent one fortune, were on the look-out for an- 
other; fortune-hunters of every kind—all crowded round 
the beautiful young heiress, Miss Cameron. She moved 
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amongst them in her grand, severe calm, indifferent alike to 
praise or blame, proud and self-possessed, one idea leading 
the idea of being able to do something for Lord 
If she heard that one was famous in senate or 
in council, she was possessed by a restless desire to 
him. Many a leading statesman wondered at the 
attention given to him by this beautiful young girl; many 
who had both power and patronage silently wondered on 


her on 
Ry lestone. 
know 


L2rave 


he wished to see it bestowed. 

Adelaide Cameron had but one idea, and to this she clung 
with a tenacity of purpose which had something marvelous 
init. Lookers-on mere ly thought she was desirous of either 
making a grand marriage or taking a prominent position in 
society. They were mistaken—love and marriage were not 
for her. She was merely working out the purpose she lad 
vowed to accomplish while walking by Lord Rylestone’ 

ide in the dreamy twilight of a Summer night. 


muaaie ili 


whom 
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Rylestone in London, where he had 
It was hard to be obliged to 
listen to congratulations, when in his 
heart he knew that he was ruined 
Every one had a kind word for him 5 
he was universally popular 
in London was more loved or admired. 
It was almost a relicf to him to find 
that the particulars of the late lord's 
will were ven false con- 
were pleasanter than 
condolence ; he listened with a 
smile while invitations were lavished 
npon him, and he wondered*if the 
general yoice would be different were 

it known that he was a ruined man. 
When he had transacted his business, seen some of his 


gone, 


no man 


unknown 
eratulations 
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| friends, and answered some letters, he drove to his club. 


His first inquiry was, ‘‘ Any letters for me ?” 

Yes, there was one; and the porter who gave it into Lord 
Rylestone’s hands might have wondered at the flush that 
overspread the handsome face when he saw the address. He 
could not read the note in peace ; people who had not seen 
him crowded round him, and each had something kind to 
It was some time before Lord Rylestone found au 
opportunity to read his letter. 

It was characteristic ; the envelope was small and plain, 
the writing legible and clear. The note ran; 


suy. 


“My pearnest ALLAN-I have done the deed! Lady Davenant 
surprised; in her dignifled style sho hoped that I 
was not too precipitate, and begged to know what I thought of 
I told her that I was going home. Oh, Allan, how littl» 
she dreams where that home is! I am not frightened at what I 
have done; but I hope it may be for the best. So two months from 
to-day will set free. I could not get away before — Lady 
Davenant said so much about the trouble of finding some one to 
I do not ask you to write, for I know that you will 
Am I foolish, I wonder, for loving you 


so truly, and trusting you so entirely? 


doing. 


me 


take my place. 


write when you have time, 


Ever your own 
* MARGARITA.” 


He vead the little note with shining eyes and quivering 
lips. 

“My Margarita,” he said, 
and it will not be pleasant for her, In two 
months’ time she expects to marry Lord Rylestone, and to 
| live at Walton Court in a style suitable to the title ; now the 


I must tell 


“ever my own! 


her my news ; 


prospect is all changed. But she is my own true-hearted 
darling. She will love me none the Jess.” 


— EE 


Yet it was hard; and he stood for some time after the | 
reading of that letter lost in what did not seem to be the | 


pleasantest of reverics. | 
‘My beautiful Margarita,” he said to himself more than | 
once ; ‘it will be hard for her.” | 


And then a sudden perplexity came over him; he had | 
thought all idea of marriage quite out of the question, but 
at the end of two months she 
to be his wife. 
air of defiance. 

**T defy fate and fortune,” he said ; ‘the time was when | 


the girl he loved—expected 
He threw back his handsome head with an 
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I thought myself the most fortunate and most enviable man | 
in England, but now it would seem that nothing is to | 


prosper with me. I defy fate. I thought when I loved 
Margarita that I could offer her a brilliant fature—and now, 
when my debts are paid, I shall be almost penniless for 
a time.” 

Yet his love was so deep and true, his love story had been 


such a pleasant one, that, as he stood musing, a tender 
smile stole over his lips; all the disappointment, all the | 


vexation, all the countless troubles that had followed the | 


disappointment, could not dull the warm, delightful feeling | 


of perfect happiness and perfect love which he experienced. 


** My darling !” he murmured again, ‘It is not for title or | 
money that she loves me, but for myself ; if I were beggared | 


to-morrow, she would care for me just the same. 


After all, | 


Providence has been kinder to me than to any other man | 


living, for have I not won Margarita ?” 

It was a pretty love-story, the very remembrance of which 
chased tlie cloud from his brow and brought a radiant light 
to his eyes. He thought there had never been one like it 
before ; its sweet melody seemed to fill all his life with 
music. 

It had come about in this way. He had always been 
chivalrous and gallant, but he had never indulged in any 
flirtations. In that respect he had been unlike most other 
young men. He had never trifled, never flirted. His ideas 
of love and marriage resembled those of the knights of old 
rather than the ideas of. men of the period. 

When Sir Charles Davenant invited him to spend the 
Christmas season at Laston Priory, he went, but the last 
thing of which he thought was falling in love. He was 
prepared to enjoy the Christmas holidays to any extent—to 
dance, to skate, to ride; but the idea of falling in love did 
not occur to him, 

He found Laston Priory full of visitors—a pleasant party, 
pres-ded over by the genial, hospitable Sir Charles. Lady 
Davenant herself was the very essence of all that was prim 
and precise. She was one of those severely virtuous people 
committing an indiscretion themselves, never 
pardon one in other people, Allan Esteourt enjoyed him- 
self much. He was popular with all. The gentlemen liked 
him for his genial mannor, his hearty kindness and good- 
will, his sunny laughter, his powers of mimicry, his wit and 
fund of anecdote ; the ladies, young and old, liked him for 
his chivalrous bearing, his gentle manner, his pleasant 
speech. The girls admired him, the matrons approved of 
him, and every one wondered who would be the happy girl 
chosen by Lord Rylestone's heir. 

He was walking alone one morning through the grounds ; 
the rest of the party had gone out skating. 
obliged to remain at home to answer some important letters. 
When they were finished, he sauntered through the grounds. 
He was singing to himself simply for want of thought, 
when he saw before him a face that was to haunt him until 


who, never 


group—a lady with two children. One of the girls had 
evidently hurt herself, for the lady was bending over her, 
sheltering her in her arms. 

(To be continued.) 


Allan had been | 
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THE CHRISTENING. 


Tue moonlight silvered all the balmy air, 
The wind sang in the woodbine by the door, 
And the young mother, swaying in her chair, 
Her tender lullaby crooned o'er and o'er: 


“Sleep, my beautiful, sleep! 
Evening shadows are deep; 

Close in my arms I fold you, 
Softly praying, with tears, 

That the Father of souls may hold yor 
Through all life’s dangerous years 
Lovingly fold and keep 
Sleep, my beautiful, sleep! 


“Sleep, my beautiful, sleep! 
None but a mother would weep 
O’er a babe as yet unchristencd, 
O'er a bud as yet unblown; 

Ere baptism rains have glistened, 
Like pearl-showers over it thrown; 
For the worm in the heart I weep 
Sleep, my beautiful, sleep! 


” 


The moonlight darkened in the drapericd night, 

\nd through the woodbine wailed the wind’s low ery; 
While by a marble face, serene and white, 

Che mother sang her tremulous lullaby 


“Sleep, my beautiful, sleep! 

The shadows of Death are deep. 

Out of my arms they take you, 
Gird you in linens clean, 

And never disturb or awake you; 
What can this slumber mean? 
Terrors over me creep 
Sleep, my beautiful, sleep! 


"Sleep, my beautiful, sleep! 
Angels your christening keep, 

And the worm can never harm you, 
That lies in the budding heart, 

sut what to my arms can charm you, 
When Death has drawn us apart? 
They have opened the grave so steep - 
Sleep, my beautiful, sleep!” 


THE FLYING STATIONER, 

Tue term “stutioner” appears to have originated from 
pens, ink, and paper having been formerly kept at cer- 
tain stalls or stations—fixed places whereat the public 
who lacked writing materials might get their wants sup- 
plied ; and if—as was not unfrequently the case—they were 
unable to read or write, might, for a small honorarium, have 
their correspondence conducted for them, after the fashion 
of the Italian and Turkish letter-writers of the present day. 
But, as if in mockery of the stutionary nature of the busi- 
ness, we find that, a hundred years ago and more, hawking 
stationers traveled about with bundles of quills, kegs of ink, 
and quires of paper. 

We have the representative of one of these venders 
in our engraving—a quaint figure such as we should expect 
to find joining the enfuns terribles outside the residence of 
Hogarth’s ‘‘ Enraged Musician,” aiding to swell the tumult 


| by his shrill, monotonous ery, ‘‘Goosequills and ink, sir? 


| Goosequills and ink * 
he died, Under one of the great leafless trees stood a little | 


’ 


Instances are not rare in which a single pen served its 
owner for years. When Leo Allaticus lost his pen, after 
using it forty years, he mourned as for a friend. Holland, 
the translator of Pliny, Las recorded his own economy in 
goosequills ; 
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“With one 
Made of a gray go 
A pen it was when I it took, 
A pen I have it still.” 


e pen I wrote this book, 
equill ; 


Pen-cutting was a delicate process, 
taught as a necessary part of educa- 
tion, but an art in which few people 
excelled—not one pen in ten was ever 
mended. Professional pen-cutters 
would turn out about twelve hundred 
in a day. One house alone, in Lon- 
don, sold on an average 6,000,000 quills 
annually. 

In our age of metal, we have almost 
entirely discarded the quill. Steel 
pens are now commonly employed. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851 
there was a pen exhibited one yard 
in length, and weighing five pounds 

the sort of pen that only a very 
great man could his 
with. One firm now 
annually about two millions of pens, 
and consumes hundred 
steel. 


sign name 


issues 


alone 


about one and twenty tons of 


A THIBETAN BELL. 


We present herewith a picture of a bell recently brought 
from Chinese Tartary by a gentleman who has traveled 
extensively in Northern Asia. It is probably the only one 
of its kind that has ever reached America. The bell is com- 


posed of three-fourths silver and one-fourth baser metal, and | 
It is the kind used 


has a peculiarly rich and pleasing tone. 
by the Buddhist priests at their services, and came, origin- 
ally, from the lamisary of the Grand Lama at Lassa, the 
capital of Thibet. Its shape is not unlike that of the bells 
east in this country, but the metal is much thicker, and, on 
the outside, there are several Buddhist prayers, in raised 
characters, which are supposed to be repeated every time 
the bell is struck. The principle of repeating prayers by 
ringing a bell is the same as that of uttering them by means 
of mills, which are found in many pagan countries. In Tar- 
tary the prayers are written on papers, which are attached 


to the spokes of a wheel, and every revolution of the wheel 
counts for a recital of each petition. 


turned 
crank, or, bet- 
ter still, by a 
windmill ; in 
the latter case, 
it good breeze 
will do the work 
‘f several 


hy a 


and 
man, af- 


priests 4 
every 
ter supplying 
himself with a 
quantity of 
prayers, Can be 
his reli- 
advo- 


own 
gious 
cate, 
The handle 
of the bell re- 
presents the 
head of Bhud- 
da, and has the 
same signifi 
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THE CHRISTENING.—SEE PAGE 559. 


| void 


The wheel can be | if by 


| dent it 


ance in Bhuddism that the crucifix 
has with the Catholic Church. <Ac- 
cording to the Bhuddist faith, the 
bell must be rung only by a lama, cr 
priest, and when he uses it, he dresses 
after a prescribed form, and holds it 
his thumb and forefinger 
in such a way that the head of the 
idol is not covered. The strokes to 
be given are regulated according to 
the day and the season, and the priest 
always turns himself at such times 
toward the temple of the Grand 
Lama, just as all good Mohamme- 
dans utter their prayers—with their 
faces toward Mecca. The tongue of 
the bell is of steel, and should be 
hung upon threads of yellow silk, 
which has been duly consecrated. 
The whole workmanship of the bell 
and handle is elegant and tasteful, 
and reflects creditably upon the skill 
of the makers. The art of making 
origin, and was broight from China 
With all their skill, the Euro- 


between 


bells is of Eastern 
westward through Russia. 


| pean bell-founders are to-day very little in advance of the 


Chinese and other Asiatic nations. Sometimes the lamas, 


| in travelling, hang these bells at night where they can be 


rung by the wind Thus a double purpose is served—the 
prayers are repeated, and any person who wishes to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of the holy man is directed to his 
tent. 


Ipteness is that which sets all the capacities of the soul 
wide open to let in the evil spirit; and to give botn him, 
and all the villanies he can bring along with him, a free 
reception and a full possession ; whereas, on the contrary, 
laboriousness shuts the doors and stops the avenues of th> 
mind, 
a temptation 


whereby 


| would enter, und 


(which is 
more) 


vet 
ho 
room = for 
it to dwell there, 


leaves 


any acci- 
should 
chance to creep 
that let 
the course a 
takes be 
law- 
the n 
active, 
more 


in; so 
but 
man 
just and 
ful, and 
the more 
still the 


| innocent; for ac- 


both 


nature 


tion per- 
fects and 
ministers to 
whereas 
like 

of the 
by its 
still, 

the 
and 
out 


grace ; 
idleness, 
the rust 
soul, 

long lying 
first soils 
beauty, 

eats 


the strength of 


then 
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THE FLOWER-QUEEN,—'' WITH A CRY OF JOY, JESSIE SPRANG TOWARD THEM.” 
Vol. L, No. 5—36. 


FATE OF THE “ FLOWER-QUEEN.” 


HE Cleopatra man-of-war dropped an- 
chor in the harbor, after a four years’ 
weary sojourn on the slave coast of 
Africa, and first among the young 


officers who seized the earliest oppor- | 


tunity to rush on shore were Surgeon 
Campbell and Lieutenant Harry May, 
sworn friends and close companions, 
united not only by their open affec- 


. ! 
tion for each other, but by a deeper 


secret bond of interest, which, freely 
discussed by the one and never men- 


tioned by his comrade, attached them | 


warmly together, as should have been 
the brother and the lover of Jessica 
May. 


She was but a child of thirteen or fourteen years at most | 


when they were ordered away—a child with innocent black 
eyes and fairy-like proportions, with a voice like a bird’s, 
with little feet that fell like music, with hands that were a 
miracle of beauty. 

Blushing and shy as the rosebuds in her white bonnet, 
fragile and fair as the wonderful African lilies he had seen 


floating on the borders of those lovely inland lakes, yet John | 
Secretly, tenderly, hope- | 


Campbell loved her truly already. 
fully cherishing the memory of what she was—dreaming of 
what she might become—feeding his fancy during those 
dreary years of exile on the tidings and intelligence con- 
stantly communicated by her half-unconscious brother 
lowing her progress from childhood to womanhood, from 
bud to blossom, and counting the days and hours till he 
should see home again. 

She was a grown young lady by this time, on the eve of 
quitting school and entering society. 
long in coming to one so lovely. 


Lovers would not be 
In what light would she 
now look upon her brother's comrade and friend, to whom 
she had been so winning as a child ? 

The carriage stopped while he was musing thus, and two 
eager faces were instantly thrust out of the open windows to 
reconnoitre the home of the Mays—a handsome stone 
building, with a fine arched entrance and broad flight of 
steps, up which the young men sprang lightly, without 
waiting to see their luggage removed, till they were recalled 
by an exclamation of astonishment from the coachman. 

He was lifting gently out of the interior a parcel belong- 
ing to the surgeon, which the latter had completely for- 
gotten, and now turned back again, conscience-stricken, to 
take—a sort of hamper of shining steel wire, enclosing what 


seemed to be an unusually large flower-pot which contained | 


a flourishing plant, crowded with leaves and buds of rich, 
dark, brilliant green, so compressed within the closely-woven 
network that no part of them could be injured by contact 
with any outer object. 


“Take care there, my good fellow !” called the young man 
hastily, as he returned to receive the cage from the fingers 


that so clumsily handled it. ‘Not quite so close to the 
wires, if you please ; you had better leave it to me at once: 
the plant within is best kept at a distance. The leaves are 
comparatively innocuous, but should any of those flower- 
buds have expanded into bloom, without proper precautions 
and antidotes, their touch or odor would be pears !” 


‘““Howly Vargin !” cried the driver, as his dismay and | 


horror found expression in genuflexions appropriate to the 
occasion ; “‘and why does yer honor carry such a thing 
about ye?” 

“Why ? Because I am a chemist, a botanist, a discoverer 
and explorer, and hope to make a name, if not a fortune, 
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| to reclaim or examine it. 


| strode forward into the hall. 


fol- 

: , 
| as the party again became seated in the room most of them 
| had lately left. 


| he has given up in despair. 


from that little weed. If a poison, it is not less a medicine 
for some, at least, of the worst ills flesh is heir to, and you 
may hear of it as such. But you are not afraid, Harry,” 
he gaily continued to his friend, who had now also advanced, 


| ‘to trust so dangerous a guest in your mother’s con- 


servatory ?” 

‘Not at all. I shall myself give it to Hutchinson, with 
the necessary charges and instructions, and he will unpack 
and place it in some corner remote, and so fenced in with 


prickly cacti that no land but your own will ever venture 
. 


And now come, for I can talk of 
nothing else on the threshold of home.” 

He flung open the door impatiently as he spoke, and 
A blaze of light streamed from 
an opposite portal as he entered ; a crowd of eager figures 
rushed forward in breathless delight to welcome him. Fore- 
most of these came the noble-looking, white-haired father, 
the placid, amiable mother, still young and still handsome ; 
then a band of shouting cousins. Last of all, a slender, 
smiling girl, who looked at him half-wistfully, half-shyly, 
from beneath the long black lashes of her eyes, and seemed 
afraid to yield her cheek to the touch of his bearded lips. 

Before the young surgeon had time to analyze the heart- 
ache this little seene gave him—a lonely man, without home 
or friends—the greetings had passed on to him, and he 
found himself welcomed with only less of enthusiasm than 
belonged to the rightful heir of the house. So he received 
into his the beautiful white hand of Jessica May, and her 
lotus lips uttered music that thrilled his ear, her dark eyes 
met his with the same sweet open look that had won him in 
the eyes of the child four years and more before. 

‘You have come just in time !” announced the mother, 


“This is Jessie's last week at Madame 
Saintine’s, and on Thursday she sings in the ‘Flower- 
Queen’ at madame’s exhibition.” 

‘*Rather a small affair for her voice,” observed Harry, 
looking fondly at his sister. 

‘Pray don’t put it into her head to be contemptuous !” 
returned Mrs. May, laughing, ‘‘for I assure you she has 
taken to it very kindly, and so have we all, in fact, been 
much interested in having it go off well. Jessie has the 
principal part, you know, and so much devolves on her. 
Signor Benefanti, her music-teacher, has introduced several 
new airs, and made great ulterations and improvements, and 
Jessie is herself drilling a chorus of the smaller girls that 
No doubt you'll hear them 
to-morrow morning through your dreams.” 

By the bright pink flush that colored Jessica’s clear cheek, 
the young stranger divined her embarrassment at this con- 
versation, and hastened to change it. With all the fire, the 
energy, the wonderful patience of genius, she possessed 


| also its almost morbid shyness and sensitiveness ; and loving 


her art with sincere enthusiasm, to her even its smallest 
details were dear. She would as faithfully execute, as 
willingly undertake, her part in Madame Saintine’s little con- 
cert of school-girl music, as highest réle of a prima donna at 
an imperial theatre, had such a display been within her wish 
or power. Her voice in itself was remarkably beautiful ; 
full, even, sweet, and clear, of flexibility and scope extraor- 
dinary in one so young, although seldom heard beyond the 
immediate circle of her own family and fireside, it had 
begun to be discussed among musical amateurs, and much 
curiosity was felt by these to hear one, the fortunate cireum- 
stances of whose position, together with her youth and shy- 
ness, made it improbable that she would ever sing in public 
again. 

The next three days passed like a delightful dream to the 


| returned wanderers, especially to the young surgeon, whose 


long idolatry had begun to be suspected at last, even by 


those who could not read the secret in his quiet manner, or 
in the expression of his fair, frank face. Harry May would 
not permit his friend to leave him for the hospitality of dis- 
tant connections, which were the only ones he possessed, 
and whose welcome would have been given chiefly to his 
fortune and reputation, while the young lover was but too 
ylad to linger and to dream, absorbed in the delicious enjoy- 
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last rehearsal after the audience had departed, but supported 
by the new strength and spirit that happiness seemed to 


| have imparted to her usnally languid and delicate frame, 


ment of the present, forgetting the toils and perils of the | 


past four years of dreary exile in a vision of the possible 
happiness that sometimes opened to him in the light of 
Jessie's soft black eyes. 

To Jessica May herself it almost appeared that a lot most 


Jessie only reached home to a late dinner long after the rest, 
and with but little time to recruit and prepare for the early 
exercise of the evening. 

Thongh feverish and flushed, she had never looked so 
beautiful as when, half-lying back in a great arm-ehair, 


| caressed and tended by the whole family, with solicitous 


worship beaming on her from John Campbell's blue eyes, she 


| drank the cup of fragrant coffee which was the only stimulant 


prosperous, most fair, most fortunate, was being crowned | 


with a glory too bright for earth, or for mortal eyes to bear, 
Always lovely, beloved and loving, always petted, praised, 


indulged ; gently dealt with, tenderly cherished, kindly led ; mantel clock, and astonished to find it so late, the others 


an idol, a darling, a blessing, and a treasure ; received and 
treated as such, ignorant and innocent of all the darker side 


had been ignorant, also, of the chief joy and beauty of life 
before. Too childish and inexperienced to analyze or com- 
prehend her own feelings, she was still aware of a mighty 
and wouderful change going on within that altered all her 
previous relations to existence. She felt a different heart in 
her breast; she saw a different face in the glass ; old sensa- 
tions, old memories, affected her in a new and vivid way—all 
emotions of pleasure or pain were intensified ; 2 soft vail 
seemed dropping from her eyes ; by the light thus shed upon 
them, she read the great riddle of life. In her, unconscious, 
the old miracle was being wrought, that once at least, in the 
history of us all, gilds withrits strange, sweet splendor, earth, 
and sea and sky. 

By what merciful mystery is it that to days already num- 
bered is sometimes lent this parting light and glory—that 
lives whose short and brilliant course is almost run, should 
glitter in the last are of their descent, with more than a 
meridian, with «n unearthly sunset brightness ? by what 
supernatural agency of Fate or Providence do the eyes that, 


unknown to us, are soon, to close, see at the last so clearly— | 


the lips, so soon to be dumb, smile with such heavenly 
sweetness, and speak words of unworldly wisdom that we 
cannot comprehend till it is too late? Seen by the revela- 
tion of this after-knowledge, the doom that was then dark- 
ening over our dearest sent not shadows, but aureoles, 
before, and tie Hand whose impress, unseen, already 
claimed them, had set its seal only in characters of light. 
So the precious days pass unnoticed, and the golden hours 
speed swiftly by, the invaluable moments perish and are 
lost, while we, ignorant, unconscious, blind, and dumb, were 
never so little ready for the stroke that suddenly falls, and 
only remember long afterward, with wonder at our darkened 


vision, the prophetic splendor of that latter time, and the | 


miracle by which the whole glory of existence was concen- 


trated into its closing scene, by which the bud, destined | greenhouse, where old Hutchinson, the gardener, was aceus- 


prematurely to wither, burst, at its dying instant, into 
magnificent bloom. 


The eventful Thursday of Madame Saintine’s exhibition 


arrived, and Jessie was obliged to lay aside her new dreams | 
for its severe realities. The day was devoted to the examina- | 


tion of the scholars in various branches of study, and to the 
distribution of the prizes and honors earned by them in 
these ; the evening to music alone. Only the parents and 
immediate friends attended the first mentioned ; the other 
would probably convoke a large crowd of musical critics, 
both professional and amateur, to pass judgment on the 
performance of Signor Benefanti’s pupils, and test the high 


she could be prevailed wpon to take, and gayly replied to 
the jesting flatteries and half-earnest, half-langhing con- 


| gratulations on * the distinguished honors” with which she 


had graduated. Startled from these by the striking of the 


were obliged to hurry away in order to secure seats in 


|} madame’s crowded rooms, reluctantly leaving her to dress 


. . . . | . . 
of the world in which she lived, it yet seemed now that she | and follow them alone, in time for her own appearance. 


A little while she lingered in her comfortable seat, half- 
musing, half-dreaming, wrapt in such vague visions as I 
have detailed a few sentences back; glad of the sweet 
interval of rest, yet not unwilling to return to the scenes 
lighted by the eyes of her lover ; for she was beginning now 
to comprehend the meaning of his looks, and words, and 
ways, and, though unable to analyze her own feelings in 
return, yet could be calmly happy in their enjoyment. 

She rose at last and went up into her room. Her costume 
was unusually rich and elaborate for one so simple in her 
tastes, being *‘ in character”— a pink satin, covered with over- 
skirts of tulle of the same shade, looped and trimmed 
with garlands of artificial roses in their green moss and 
leaves. The wreath, bouquet, breast and shoulder knots, 
were to be natural flowers, so hard to procure at this season 
of the year, that half the greenhouses in the city had been 
robbed by the young surgeon of their choicest floral treas- 
ures, to furnish these that morning. 

Her maid, sent for them when she was otherwise com- 
pletely dressed, came back disconcerted and erying. Being 
very young and heedless, she had forgotten to put water in 
the vases that held them, and a day in the close rooms had 
withered and faded the fairest ; they were no longer fit to 
furnish her fresh toilet. Not long, however, did Jessica 
mourn over her drooping flowers; it was of no use, had it 
been in her nature, to scold the unhappy girl, and, comfort- 
ing her by a few kind words, she ran down to the conserva- 
tory. Alas! it had already been stripped to supply the wants 
of her little schoolmates, ahd nothing could be found that 
any effort of the imagination might be made to imitate the 


| necessary ornaments of which she had been deprived. 


She was turning away, disappointed, and utterly at a loss, 
when her eye suddenly caught a flash of color through the 
glass doors of a sort of alcove, the warmest place in the 


tomed to bestow his backward plants, or those he wished to 
force, and which was always held sacred to his uses, not even 
the mistress of the mansion daring to intrude upon its 
seclusion, or interfere with its contents. This, however, was 
an emergency, and the petted Miss May, to whom nothing 


| had ever been denied, had no seruples in invading his 


«character for vocal and instrumental instruction in the art, 


which the very select and costly school had hitherto ob- 
tained. 


Weary with the day’s exertions, including a fatiguing 


private domain, and appropriating whatever it contained 
that might answer her purpose. 

The doors were locked, but a bunch of keys lay where the 
old man had left them hours before, on an inverted flower- 
pot close at hand; and Jessica was not longer in fitting 
them by turns into the lock than Bluebeard’s wife in explor- 
ing the mysteries of the secret chamber. The right one was 
soon found, and she entered, half-stifled as she did so by the 


| delicious but heavy perfume that came from the object of 


her search. 


—— 
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It was a superb plant, standing tall and firm in its suit of | 
glossy green leaves, and crowned with blossoms shaped and | 
colored like a rose, but far more beautiful. They were rich 
as velvet, smooth as satin, and glowed with a strange 
metallic lustre, such as she had never seen before, seeming 
to intensify by reflection from side to side of their shining 
cups the deep, exquisite pink of the hue at their heart. 
With a cry of joy Jessie sprang toward them, delighted at 
the prospect of obtaining what would more than replace her 
loss, The beauty was half-concealed, and wholly surrounded | 
by a hedge of prickly cactus, and tall, thorny shrubs ; but 
the time was too short and the exigency too great to allow | 
her to call any one to her assistance, so she gallantly dashed | 
through and over these, protecting her gloved hands as best | 
she might, and, half by ‘‘strategy,” half by force, soon | 
found herself possessor of a handful of the coveted treas- 
ures, With a 
few sprays of 
moss-rose leaves 
and buds, easily 
obtained, they 
formed a very 
good imitation 
—more brilliant 
and beautiful 
even than the 
original—of the 
floral ornaments 
had lost ; 
and, hastily re- 
locking the 
of Mr. 

Hutchinson's 

violated 
tuary, she ran 
down - stairs, 
fully dressed, to 
the great de- 
ligh t of her 
maid, 


she 


doors 


sanc- 


The carriage 
still waited ; she 
d riven 
quickly over the 
few squares that 
intervened, and 
in five minutes 
more 


was 


was en- 


sconced in the 
“bower of ro- 
ses,” ingenious- 
ly constructed 

of exotics and artificial garlands, that formed the retreat of 
the ‘* Flower-Queen.” 


All the earlier disconnected pieces, 
both vocal and instrumental, were long since over ; the can- 
tata had already begun, and she had hardly time to recover 


strength and breath before her part would come. <A sort of 
vertigo, which seized her as she entered, she attributed to 
the oppressive odor of the flowers she wore, or the heavy 
atmosphere of the room. It was sueceeded by a shivering, 
chilly sensation, and this again by a flush of fever, in which 
her heart beat fast and fiercely, the veins in her temples 
seemed bursting with blood, and her powers of hearing, 
sight, and touch were all intensified. The music rang in her 
ears with sounds unnaturally sweet and sharp ; the lights 
burned with dazzling brilliancy ; the whole familiar scene | 
was strange and grotesque, as if viewed from an atmosphere | 
of enchantment. From her hiding-place, unseen by the 
spectators, she could reconnoitre them; and though her 
first glance through the screen of leaves and blossoms 


INCONSOLABLE. 


showed many a well-known countenance, whose lineaments 

she would have been glad to recognize at any other time, 

yet there was but one group among them that she sought to. 
single out, and thenceforth strove to fix her wavering facul- 

ties to the task of watching for their faces only. 

Madame Saintine’s arrangements were really very perfect. 
and deserve a more particular notice than the hasty survey 
Jessie was able to give them. The long and handsome suite 
of rooms, which she called her ‘ salons,” was thrown open to 
the audience, the more distant containing specimens of her 
pupils’ proficiency in drawing, painting, and ornamental 
needle-work ; the nearer filled with a pleased and patient 
crowd of admirably chosen friends and critics—persone dis- 
tingués, a8 she herself said—admitted only by cards of invi- 
tation, and fully sensible of the honor done them. The 
profits of her ‘‘ select schocl ” had made her very wealthy ; 
she did not hesi- 
tate to use her 
gains still fur- 
ther to enhance 
its reputation, 
and, sparing 
neither expense 
nor trouble in 
preparation for 
these yearly ex- 
hibitions, dis- 
played all a 
Frenchwoman’s 
taste, skill, and 
judgment in the 
manner of the 
expenditure. 

The large and 
elegantly deco- 
rated “ bou- 
doir” at the 
end of the salons 
was used as a 
stage, and fitted 
up by the best 
scenic artists to 
simulate a gar- 
den, whose 
green arcades, 
whose = grassy 
banks, whose 
fountains, flow- 
ers and arbors, 
seemed to 
stretch away in 
interminable 
vistas. Among these flitted the ‘ flowers,” duly marshaled in 


| their exits and entrances by the invisible authority of a 


regular stage-manager, and under the dreaded surveillance 
of madame’s keen eyes. Each was beautifully dressed “ in 
character,” in the colors of the blossom whose name she bore, 
with due regard to texture and appearance, and ornamented 
with knots and garlandsg exquisitely imitated with bouquets 
of the natural flowers wherever possible, and perfumed with 
the same. 

The effect was charming. Fountains were really heard to 
plash, birds sang in unseen cages amid the artificial arbors, 
real plants bloomed beneath them, the mingled odors grate- 
fully scented the atmosphere. The mossy green velvet of 
the carpets, curtains, and hangings in the boudoir assisted— 
an invisible screen of black lace, such as is used in tableaux, 
completed—the illusion ; the light was softly subdued, a band 


| of music snited to the size of the rooms played sweetly at 


intervals in the distance, the audience was duly delighted, 


————— 


sand receiving the choruses and minor solos with serene 
satisfaction, waited with well-repressed impatience for the 
Rose. 

She came at last. The spectators had long watched the 
flutter of her pink dress, and the lovely outline occasionally 
visible through the partial screen of leaves and flowers that 
formed her retreat ; nor were they disappointed in the ex- 
pectations thus raised, when she glided into nearer view. 
‘She looked almost supernaturally beautiful: her cheeks 
were brightly tinted with a rich, clear pink color, roseate 
and soft; her lips were brilliant burning red; her eyes 
seemed larger, darker, more lustrous than usual; her com- 
plexion, save where it was tinged with deep rose, more 
marble-pale and fair. 

A murmur of admiration, which, in an audience less well- 
bred and select, 
would have risen 
to applause, greet- 
-ed her entrance ; 
but she seemed 
not to notice it, 
and, moving gen- 
tly forward with 
perfect grace and 
un consciousness, 
began her song. 
As the first sweet 
notes soared into 
the air, her hearers 
started with sur- 
prise, and held 
their breath to 
listen. None pre- 
sent had ever 
heard such singing 
before. It was as 
if the flowers that 
glowed on brow 
and breast had 
found voice, and 
learned how to 
utter the sweet- 
ness they had been 
used only to 
breathe, or as if 
the old fairy le- 
gends had come 
true, and the 
Spirit of the Rose, 
in proper person, 
appeared to claim 
in tones of won- 
derful music the 
homage that was her due. Whispered comments passed about 
among the more frivolous portion of the spectators, on her 
beauty, on her dress, on the strange expression of her coun- 
tenance, which was that of one in an ecstatic dream or 
trance; and though she looked, and moved, and smiled, 
and sang, as occasion required, gracefully and well, she still 
‘seemed to do so without any apparent volition or intelli- 
gence of her own, like a sleep-walker or somnambulist. So 
strangers chattered, while friends gazed anxiously and un- 
easily, while the critics looked at each other, startled, 
hushed, and dumb. 

She was crowned, and the curtain fell; but politely yet 
determinedly they recalled her before it. The green dra- 
pery of the boudoir was drawn aside, and she appeared, led 
by her instructor, Signor Benefanti, receiving the bouquets 


and plaudits that followed in the same dreamy, half-uncon- | 


scious manner, The flowers presented to her were mechan- 


SELF-STRANGLING PARASITES,—THE SACKED PIPPUL AND THE PALMYRA. 
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ically accepted, she bowed the necessary acknowledgments, 
and was again hidcen from sight. 

In an incredibly short time practised hands had removed 
the theatrical decorations of the boudoir, and restored it, as 
by magic, to its former state. Before the occupants of the 


| crowded saloons had fairly risen to their feet, the curtains 
| 
| 


| were again unclosed and swept away, and the “flowers” ap- 
peared and mingled with their friends. Jessie alone re- 
mained where the applause of the audience had left her, 
standing, statue-like and still, as she had stood during all 
| the hurry and bustle that had raged around her for the last 
few minutes, in the full blaze of the great chandelier. Not 
a fold of her dress rustled, not a leaf of her chaplet stirred, 
and a silence like that of death hung about her. Her bril- 
liant bloom had faded; she was deadly, mortally, fatally 
pale ; large beads 
of moisture stood 
on her white fore- 
head, but the flow- 
ers above and on 
her marble breast, 
and in the little 
pink-gloved hand, 
that had dropped 
nerveless and cold 
at her side, still 
glistened in the 
light with metallic 
lustre, still glowed 
with strange, un- 
holy beauty, still 
bloomed, fair, 
fresh, and roseate, 
as if they had 
drawn life and 
warmth and color 
from the pallid 
form they graced. 
People crowding 
up with congratu- 
lations, and receiv- 
ing no answer and 
no recognition, be- 
gan to wonder, to 
whisper, to fear 
that she was going 
to faint and call 
for air. Her 
friends, summon- 
ed while earnestly 
endeavoring to 
reach her, strove 
to force a pas- 
sage through the throng. Among: these was one, the 
terrible eagerness of whose face caused those who saw it to 
fall back at'once and make way for him, the anguish of 
whose cry, as he came near, thrilled every heart. 

“My God!” it said, “ what «are those flowers she 
wears ?” 

With a single frantic gesture he tore them away, and flung 
them into the glass globes of a blazing chandelier, where 
they dropped down blackened and withered, while he drew 
her drooping head upon his breast, and with passionate ad- 
jurations strove to call her back to active, breathing life 
again. Her mother’s tender face was by this time looking 
in her own; her brother’s voice was sounding in her ear, 
but she could no longer hear or heed. She tried to look ; 
she tried to listen ; she tried to speak and smile, but the lids 
refused to rise, the lids were fixed and motionless, the dull 
| ears heard no more, her head hung heavily against the sur- 
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geon's shonlder—the Flower-Queen was dead! She was | 
dead, and her brother and her lover, the innocent instru- 
ments of her fate, are left to bear a burden of remorse and | 


misery that will only end with life. 


INCONSOLABLE, 


Tue attachment of the dog and his fidelity have grown 
into a proverb. He gives a preference to human society, 
following his master everywhere, and, like man, he is spread 
over every zone and climate. It is by means of the keen- 
ness of this attachment that he accustoms himself to every 
change and circumstance, and allows himself to be trained 
to every purpose, as watch-dog, as guardian, for the chase, 
for draft, and on the St. Bernard he is the zealous assistant | 
of the monks in rescning the benighted and snow-covered | 
traveler. His fidelity and affection are unshaken even under 
the cruclest treatment of blows and starvation, and the 
death of his master scarcely severs the bond of attachment, 
of which many affecting anecdotes are on record. 

In the parish of St. Olave, in Tooley Street, London, the | 
churchyard is detached from the church, and surrounded 
with high buildings, so as to be wholly inaccessible but by 
one large iron gate. A poor tailor of this parish, dying, 
left The little | 
animal would not leave his dead master even for food, and 
whatever he ate was obliged to be put in the same room | 
with the coffin. When the body was removed for burial, | 
this faithful attendant followed his master’s remains. After 
the funeral he was hunted out of the churchyard by the | 
sexton. The next day he again found the animal, which had 
made its way by some unaccountable means into the enclo- 
sure, and had dug himself a bed on the grave of his master. 
Once more he was hunted out; and again he was found in | 
the same situation on the following day. 


a small eur-dog inconsolable for his loss. 


The minister of the parish, hearing of the circumstance, 
had him caught, taken home and fed, and used every 
endeavor to win the animal’s affections; but they were 
inseparably wedded to his late master, and he took the first 
opportunity to escape, and regain his lonely situation. 
With true benevolence, the worthy clergyman permitted | 
him to follow the bent of his inclinations ; but, to soften the | 
rigor of his fate, he caused a small kennel to be built on the 
grave, which was replenished once a day with food and | 
water. Two years did this pattern of fidelity pass in this 
manner, till death put at an end to his griefs. 
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the tropical zone the trunks and branches of the forest trees, 
forming hanging gardens, far more splendid than those of 
ancient Babylon. While the orchids are distinguished by 
the eccentric forms and splendid coloring of their flowers, 
sometimes resembling winged insects or birds, the pothos 
family (caladium, calla, arum, dracontium, pothos) attract 
attention by the beauty of their large, thick-veined, gen- 
erally arrow-shaped, digitated, or elongated leaves, and form 
« beantiful contrast to the stiff bromelias or the hairy 
tillandsias that conjointly adorn the knotty stems and 
branches of the ancient trees. 


A PERSIAN PASSION 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PLAY. 


N the Autumn of 1871 everybody had been 
either seeing the Ammergat Passion Play 
or hearing about it ; and to find any one 
who has seen it, and not been deeply 
interested and moved by it, is very rare. 
The Passion Play at Ammergau, with its 
immense audiences, the seriousness of its 
actors, the passionate emotion of its spec- 
tators, brought to my mind something of 
which I had read an account lately ; 
something produced, not in Bavaria nor 
in Christendom at all, but far away in 
that wonderful East, from which, what- 
ever airs of superiority Europe may justly 

give itself, all our religion has come, and where religion, of 
some sort or other, has still an empire over men’s feelings 
such as it has nowhere else. 

Count Gobineau, formerly Minister of France at Teheran 


| and at Athens, published, several years ago, an interesiing 


book on the then state of religion and philosophy in 
Central Asia. His accomplishments and intelligence deserve 
all respect, and he had the great advantage of writing about 
things which he had followed with his own observation and 
inquiry in the countries where they happened. The chief 
purpose of this book was to give a history of the career of 
Mirza Ali Mohammed, a Persian religious reformer, the orig- 
inal Bab, and the founder of Babism, of which most people 
in America have at least heard the name. Bfb means gate, 
the door or gate of life ; and in the ferment which now works 
in the Mohammedan East, Mirza Ali Mohammed —who 


| seems to have been made acquainted by Protestant mission- 


| aries with our Scriptures, and by the Jews of Shiraz with 


PARASITIC TREES, 

Ow the borders of the Rio Guama, the celebrated botanist, 
Von Martius, saw whole groups of Macauba palms incased 
by fig-trees that formed thick tubes round the shafts of the 
palms, whose noble crowns rose high above them ; and a 
similar spectacle occurs in India and Ceylon, when the | 


Tamils look with increased veneration on their sacred pippul 


thus united in marriage with the palmyra. After the incar- 
cerated trunk has been stifled and destroyed, the grotesque 
form of the parasite, tubular, corkscrew-like, or otherwise 
fantastically contorted, and frequently admitting the light 
through interstices like loopholes in a turret, continues to 
maintain an independent existence among the straight- 
stemmed trees of the the of eccentric 
genius in the midst of a group of steady citizens. Sometimes 


forest image an 
they grow so as to become self-strangling parasites, like that 
shown in the illustration. 

Like the mosses and lichens of our woods, epiphytes of 
endless variety and almost inconceivable size and luxuriance 
(ferns, bromelias, tillandsias, orchids, and pothos) cover in 


| Jewish traditions, to have studied, besides, the religion of 


the Ghebers, the old national religion of Persia, and to 
have made a sort of amalgam of the whole with Moham- 


| medanism—presented himself, about the year 1830, as the 


door, the gate of life; found disciples, sent forth writings, 


| and finally became the cause of disturbances which led to 
| his being executed on the 19th of July, 1849, in the citadel 


of Tabriz. Like all religious Mohammedans, Bab made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. But soon after his return to 
Bagdad he made another pilgrimage to visit the ruined 
mosque where Ali was assassinated, and where the place of 
his murder is still shown. He passed several days there 
in meditation. The place appears to have made a great im- 
pression on him; he was entering on a course which might 
and must lead to some such catastrophe as had hsppened 
on the very spot where he stood, and where his mind's eve 
showed him the Imam Ali lying at his feet, with his body 
pierced and bleeding. When he arrived at Shiraz, on his 
return, he was a changed man. No doubts troubled him 
any more: he was penetrated and persuaded ; his part wus 
taken.” 


XUM 
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This Ali, also, at whose tomb the Bab went through the 
spiritual crisis here recorded, is a familiar name to most of 
us. In general, our knowledge of the East goes but a very | 
little way ; yet almost every one has at least heard the name | 
of Ali, the Lion of God, Mohammed’s young cousin, the first 
person, after his wife, who believed in him, and who was | 
declared by Mohammed, in his gratitude, his brother, dele- | 
gate, and vicar. 

Ali was one of Mohammed's best and most successful cap- 
tains. He married Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet ; 
his sons, Hassan and Hussein were, as children, favorites with 
Mohammed, who had no son of his own to succeed him, 
and was expected to name Ali as his successor. He named 
no successor. At his death (the year 632 of our era) Ali was | 
passed over, and the first caliph or vicar and lieutenant of 
Mohammed in the government of the state was Abu-Bekr ; | 
only the spiritual inheritance of Mohammed, the dignity of 
Imam, or primate, devolved by right on Ali and his children. 
Ali, Lion of God, as in war he was, held aloof from politics 
and political intrigue, loved retirement and prayer, was the | 
most pious and disinterested of men. At Abu-Bekr's death 
he was again passed over in favor of Omar. 

Omar was succeeded by Othman, and still Ali remained 
tranquil. Othman was assassinated, and then Ali, chiefly to 
prevent disturbance and bloodshed, accepted, a. p. 655, the 
caliphate. Meanwhile, the Mohammedan armies had con- 
quered Persia, Syria, and Egypt; the Governor of Syria, 
Moawiyah, an able and ambitious man, set himself up as 
caliph, his title was recognized by Amrou, the Governor of | 
Egypt, and a bloody and indecisive battle was fought in | 
Mesopotamia between Ali's army and Moawiyah’s. Gibbon 
shall tell the rest: ‘‘In the temple of Mecca three Chare- 
gites or enthusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the 
church and state ; they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, 
of Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, would restore the peace and unity of religion. Each 
of the assassins chose his victim, poisoned his dagger, 
devoted his life, and secretly repaired to the scene of action. 
Their resolution was equally desperate ; but the first mistook 
the person of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied 
his seat; the Prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by 
the second ; Ali, the lawful caliph, in the mosque of Kufa, 
received a mortal wound from the hand of the third.” 

The events through which we have thus rapidly run ought 
to be kept in mind, for they are the elements of Moham- 
medan history ; any right understanding of the state of the 
Mohammedan world is impossible without them. For that 
world is divided into the two great sects of Shiahs and 
Sunis. The Shiahs are those who reject the first three 
caliphs as usurpers, and begin with Ali as the first lawful 
successor of Mohammed; the Sunis recognize Abu-Bekr, 
Omar, and Othman, as well as Ali, and regard the Shiahs as 
impious heretics. The Persians are Shiahs, and the Arabs 
and Turks are Sunis. Hussein, one of Ali’s two sons, 
married a Persian princess, the daughter of Yezdejerd, the | 
last of the Sassanian kings, the king whom the Moham- 
medan conquest of Persia expelled ; and Persia, through this 
marriage, became specially connected with the house of Ali. 
“In the fourth age of the Hegira,” says Gibbon, ‘‘a tomb, a 
temple, a city, arose near the ruins of Kufa.. Many thon- 
sands of the Shiahs repose in holy ground at the feet of the 
vicar of God ; and the desert is vivified by the numerous 
and annual visits of the Persians, who esteem their devotion | 
not less meritorious than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

Ali Moawiyah died in the year 680 of our era, nearly 
fifty years after the death of Mohammed. His son Yezid 
succeeded him on the throne of the caliphs at Damascus. 
During the reign of Moawiyah Ali’s two sons, the _Imams 
Hassan and Hussein, lived with their families in religious 
retirement at Medina, where their grandfather Mohammed 


| Syrian troops of Yezid. 


| eighty persons, set out on his way to Kufa. 


| according to the practice of the Arabs. 
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was buried. In them the character of abstention and re- 
| Bouncement, which we have noticed in Ali himself, was 
| marked yet more strongly ; but, when Moawiyah died, the 
people of Kufa, the city on the lower Euphrates where Ali 


| had been assassinated, sent offers to make Hussein caliph if 


he would come among them, and to support him against the 
Hussein seems to have thought 
himself bound to accept the proposal. He left Medina, 
and with his family and relations, to the number of about 
Then ensued 
the tragedy so familiar to every Mohammedan, and to us so 
little known, the tragedy of Kerbela. ‘‘O death,” cries the 


| bandit-minstrel of Persia, Kurroglou, in his last song before 
| his execution, ‘‘O death, whom didst thou spare? Were 
| even Hassan and Hussein, those footstools of the throne of 


God on the seventh heaven, spared by thee? No! thou 


| meaclest them martyrs at Kerbela,” 


Hussein, in the plain of Kerbela, was encompassed by 
a body of 5,000 horse, who intercepted his communication 
with the city and the river. In a conference with the chief 
of the enemy he proposed the option of three conditions— 
that he should be allowed to return to Medina, or be sta- 
tioned in a frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely 
conducted to the presence of Yezid. But the commands of 
the caliph or his lieutenant were stern and absolute, and 
Hussein was informed that he must either submit as a cap- 
tive and a criminal to the Commander of the Faithful, or 
expect the consequence of his rebellion. ‘‘ Do you think,” 
replied he, ‘‘to terrify me with death?” And during the 
short respite of a night he prepared, with calm and solemn 
resignation, to encounter his fate. He checked the lamenta- 
tions of his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin 
of his house. ‘‘ Our trust,” said Hussein,” is in God alone. 
All things, both in heaven and earth, must perish and return 
to their Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, were 
better than I, and every Mussulman has an example in the 
Prophet.” He pressed his friends to consult their safety by 
a timely flight ; they unanimously refused to desert or sur- 
vive their beloved master, and their courage was fortified by 
a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. On the 
morning of the fatal day he mounted on horseback, with his 
sword in one hand and the Koran in the other; the flanks 
and rear of his party were secured by the tent-ropes and by 
a deep trench, which they had filled with lighted fagots, 
The enemy ad- 
vanced with reluctance; and one of their chiefs deserted, 
with thirty followers, to claim the partnership of inevitable 
death. In every close onset gr single combat the despair of 
the Fatimites was invincible; but the surrounding multi- 
tudes galled them from a distance with a cloud of arrows, 
and the horses and men were successively slain. A truce 
was allowed on both sides for the hour of prayer ; and the 
battle at length expired by the death of the last of the com- 
panions of Hussein.” 

The women and children of his family were taken in 
chains to the Caliph Yezid at Damascus. Gibbon concludes 
the story thus: ‘‘In a distant age and climate, the tragic 
scene of the death of Hussein will awaken the sympathy of 
the coldest reader. On the annual festival of his martyr- 
dom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Persian 
votaries abandon their souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow 
and indignation.” 

Thus the tombs of Ali and of his son, the Meshed Ali 
and the Meshed Hussein, standing some thirty miles apart 
from one another in the plain of the Euphrates, had, when 
Gibbon wrote, their yearly pilgrims and their tribute of 
enthusiastic mourning. 

Within the present century there has arisen, on the basis 
of this story of the martyrs of Kerbela, a drama, a Persian 
national drama, which Count Gobineau, who has seen and 
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heard it, is bold enough to rank with the Greek drama as a 
great and serious affair, engaging the heart and life of the 
people who have given birth to it ; while the Latin, English, 
French, and German drama is, he says, in comparison a 
mere pastime or amusement, more or less intellectual and 
elegant. To me it seems that the Persian ‘azyas—for so 
these pieces are called—find a better parallel in the Ammer- 
gau Passion Play than in the Greek drama. They turn 
entirely on one subject—the sufferings of the Family of the 
Tent, as the Imam Hussein and the company of persons 
gathered around him at Kerbela are called. The subject is 
sometimes introduced by a prologue, which may, perhaps, 
one day, as the need of variety is more felt, become a piece 
by itself; but at present the prologue leads invariably to the 
martyrs. For instance: The Emperor Tamerlane, in his 
conquering progress through the world, arrives at Damas- 
cus. The keys of the city are brought to him by the gov- 
ernor ; but the governor is a descendant of one of the mur- 


derers of the Imam Hussein ; Tamerlane is informed of it, 
loads him with reproaches, and drives him from his pres- 
ence. The emperor presently sees the governor's daughter 
splendidly dressed, thinks of the sufferings of the holy 
women of the Family of the Tent, and upbraids and drives 
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THE TERSIAN PASSION PLAY.—THE BIEK, WITH THE 


her away as he did her father. but after this he is haunted 
by the great tragedy which has been thus brought to his 
mind, and he cannot sleep and cannot be comforted. He 
calls his vizier, and his vizier tells him that the only way to 
soothe his troubled spirit is to see a fazya. And so the tazya 
commences. Or, again: Joseph and his brethren appear on 
the stage, and the old Bible story is transacted. Joseph is | 
thrown into the pit and sold to the merchants, and his blood- 
stained coat is carried by his brothers to Jacob; Jacob is 
then left alone, weeping and bewailing himself; the angel | 
Gabriel enters, and reproves him for his want of faith and 
constancy, telling him that what he suffers is not a hun- 
dredth part of what Ali, Hussein, and the children of Hus- , 
sein will one day suffer. Jacob seems to doubt it ; Gabriel, | 
to convince him, orders the angels to perform a tazya of | 
what will one day happen at Kerbela. And so the fazya ; 
commences, 

These pieces are given in the first ten days of the month | 
of Moharrem, the anniversary of the martyrdom at Kerbela. 
They are so popular that they now invade other seasons of 
the year also ; but this is the season when the world is given 
up to them. King and people, every one, is in mourning; 
and at night, and while the fazyas are not going on, pro- 
cessions keep passing, the air resounds with the beating of | 
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breasts and with litanies of ‘‘O Hassan! Hussein!” while 
the Seyids—a kind of-popular friars claiming to be descend- 
ants of Mohammed, and in whose incessant popularizing and 
amplifying of the legend of Kerbela in their homilies during 
pilgrimages and at the tombs of the martyrs, the fazyas, no 
doubt, had their origin—keep up by their sermons and hymns 
the enthusiasm which the drama of the day has excited. It 
seems as if no one went to bed ; and certainly no one who 
went to bed could sleep. Confraternities go in procession 
with a black flag and torches, every man with his shirt torn 
open, and beating himself with the right hand on the left 
shoulder in a kind of measured cadence to accompany a can- 
ticle in honor of the martyrs. These processions come and 
take post in the theatres where the Seyid are preaching. 
Still more noisy are the companies of dancers, striking a 
kind of wooden castanets together, at one time in front of 
their breasts, at anothertime behind their heads, and mark- 
ing time with music and dance to a dirge set up by the 
bystanders, in which the names of the Imams perpetuall: 
recur as a burden. 

Noisiest of all are the Berbers, men of a darker skin and 
another race, their feet and the upper part of their body 
naked, who carry, some of them, tambourines and cymbals, 


~~. 


EFFIGY OF NUSSEIN. 


others iron chains and long needles. One of their race is 
said to have formerly derided the Imams in their affliction, 
and the Berbers now appear in expiation of that crime. At 
first their music and their march proceed slowly together, 
but presently the music quickens, the chain and needle- 
bearing Berbers move violently round, and begin to beat 
themselves with their chains and to prick their arms and 
cheeks with the needles—first gently, then with more vehe- 
mence ; till suddenly the music ceases, and all stops. So we 
are carried back, on this old Asiatic soil, where beliefs and 
usages are heaped layer upon layer and ruin upon ruin, far 
past the martyred Imams, past Mohammedism, past Chris- 
tianity, to the priests of Baal gashing themselves with 
knives and to the worship of Adonis. 

The tekyas, or theatres for the drama, which calls forth 
these celebrations, are constantly multiplying. The king, 


| the great functionaries, the towns, the wealthy citizens, like 


the king's goldsmith, or any private person who has the 
means and the desire, provide them. Every one sends con- 
tributions ; it is a religious act to furnish a box or two or to 
give decorations for a ‘ekya; and as religious offerings, all 
gifts down to the very smallest are accepted. There are 
tekyas for not more than three or four hundred spectators, 
and there are tekyas for three or four thousand. 
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At Ispahan there are representations which bring together 
more than 20,000 people. At Teheran, the Persian capital, 
each quarter of the town has its tekyas, every square and 
open place is turned to account for establishing them, and 
spaces have been expressly cleared, besides, for fresh teky- 
as. The arrangements of a large theatre at Teheran are 
very simple. The tekya is a walled parallelogram, with a 
brick platform, sakou, in the centre of it; this sakou is sur- 
rounded with black poles at some distance from each other, 
the poles are joined at the top by horizontal rods of the 
same color, and from these rods hang colored lamps, which 
are lighted for the praying and preaching at night when the 
representation is over. The sukou, or central platform, 
makes the stage ; in connection with it, at one of the oppo- 
site extremities of the parallelogram lengthwise, is a 
reserved box, téagnumé, higher than the sakou. This box is 
splendidly decorated, and is used for peculiarly interesting 
and magnificent tableaux—the court of the culiph, for 
example—which occur in the course of the piece. A pas- 
sage of a few feet wide is left free between the stage and 
this box; all the rest of the space is for the spectators, of 


whom the foremost rows are sitting on their heels close up | 


to this passage, so that they help the actors to mount and | 


descend the high steps of the ‘agnuma when they have to 
pass between that and the sakou. 

On each side of the fagnumé are boxes, and along one wall 
of the enclosure are other boxes with fronts of elaborate 


woodwork, which are left to stand as a permanent part of 


the construction ; facing these, with the floor and stage 
between, rise tiers of seats as in an amphitheatre. 


and furnished the boxes, and take care to fill them ; but if a 
box is not occupied when the performance begins, any 
ragged street-urchin or beggar may walk in and seat himself 
there. A row of gigantic masts runs across the middle of 
the space, one or two of them being fixed in the sakou 
itself; and from these masts is stretched an immense 
awning which protects the whole audience. Up to a certain 
height these masts are hung with tiger and panther skins, to 
indicate the violent character of the scenes to be repre- 
sented. Shields of steel and of hippopotamus skin, flags, 
and naked swords, are also attached to these masts. A sea 
of color and splendor meets the eye all round. Woodwork 
and brickwork disappear under cushions, rich carpets, silk 
hangings, India muslin embroidered with silver and gold, 
shawls from Kerman and from Cashmere. There are lamps, 


lustres of colored crystal, mirrors, Bohemian and Venetian | shy, but go through their prescribed part with the utmost 


glass, porcelain vases, of all degrees of magnitude, from 


China and from Europe, paintings and engravings, dis- | 


played in profusion everywhere. The taste may not always 
be soberly correct, but the whole spectacle has just the 
effect of prodigality, color, and sumptuousness which we are 
accustomed to associate with the splendor of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

In marked contrast with this display is the poverty of 
scenic contrivance and stage illusion. The subject is far too 


interesting and too solemn to need them. The actors are | or popular friars, already spoken of, have probably had a 


visible on all sides, and the exits, entrances, and stage-play of 


fills up all gaps and meets all requirements. A copper basin thing. 


| dangerous ; it is addressed to the eye, and their religion 
in a corner is the sand of the desert of Kerbela, and | 


of water represents the Euphrates ; a heap of chopped straw 


All | 


places are free; the great people have generally provided | 


the actor goes and takes up a handful of it, when his part 
requires him to throw, in Oriental fashion, dust upon his | 


head. 
There is no attempt at proper costume ; all that is sought 
is to do honor to the personages of chief interest by dresses 


and jewels which would pass for rich and handsome things | 


to wear in modern Persian life. The power of the actors is 


. . . . | 
in their genuine sense of the seriousness of the business 


they are engaged in. They are, like the public around 
them, penetrated with this, and so the actor throws his 
whole soul into what he is about, the public meets the actor 
half-way, and effects of extraordinary impressiveness are the 
result. ‘*‘The actor is under a charm,” says Count Gob- 
ineau ; ‘he is under it so strongly and completely that 
almost always one sees Yezid himself (the usurping caliph), 
the wretched Ibn-Said (Yezid’s general), the infamous 
Shemer (Ibn-Said’s lieutenant), at the moment they vent the 
cruelest insults against the Imams whom they are going to 
massacre, or against the women of the Imam’s family whom 
they are ill-using, burst into tears, and repeat their part with 
sobs. The public is neither surprised nor displeased at 
this ; on the contrary, it beats its breast at the sight, throws 
up its arms toward heaven with invocations of God, and 
redoubles its groans. 

**So it often happens that the actor identifies himself with 
the personage he represents to such a degree that, when the 
situation carries him away, he cannot be said to act, he is 
with such truth, such complete enthusiasm, such utter self- 
forgetfulness, what he répresents, that he reaches a reality 
at one time sublime, at another terrible, and produces 
impressions on his audience which it would be simply 
absurd to look for from our more artificial performances. 
There is nothing stilted, nothing false, nothing conven- 
tional; nature, and the facts represented, 
speak.” 

The actors are men and boys, the parts of angels and 
women being filled by boys. The children who appear in 
the piece are often the children of the principal families of 
Teheran ; their appeatance in this religious solemnity (for 
such it is thought) being supposed to bring a blessing upon 
them and their parents. ‘‘ Nothing is more touching,” says 
Count Gobineau, ‘‘ than to see these little things of three or 
four years old dressed in black gauze frocks with large 
sleeves, and having on their heads small round black caps 
embroidered with silver and gold, kneeling beside the body 
of the actor who represents the martyr of the day, embracing 
him, and with their little hands covering themselves with 
chopped straw for sand in sign of grief. These children 
evidently,” he continues, ‘‘ do not consider themselves to be 
acting ; they are full of the feeling that what they are about 


themselves 


| is something of deep seriousness and importance; and 


though they are too young to comprehend fully the story, 


| they know, in general, that it is a matter sad and solemn. 


They are not distracted by the audience, and they are not 


attention and seriousness, always crossing their arms respect- 
fully to receive the blessing of the Imam Hussein; the 
public beholds them with emotions of the liveliest satisfac- 
tion and sympathy.” 

The dramatic pieces themselves are without any author's 
name. They are in popular language, such as the common- 
est and most ignorant of the Persian people can understand, 
free from learned Arabic words—free, comparatively speak- 
ing, from Oriental fantasticality and hyperbole. The Seyids, 


| hand in the composition of many of them. The Moollahs, 
our theatres are impossible ; the imagination of the spectator | 


or regular ecclesiastical authorities, condemn the whole 
It is an innovation which they disapprove and think 


forbids to represent religious things to the eye; it departs 
from the limits of what is revealed and appointed to be 
taught as the truth, and brings in novelties and heresies ; 
for these dramas keep growing under the pressure of the 
actor’s imagination and emotion, and of the imagination and 
emotion of the public, and receive new developments every 
day. The learned, again, say that these pieces are a heap 
of lies, the production of ignorant people, and have no 
words strong enough to express their contempt for them. 


————— ——— - -——. —_—— 


Still, so irresistible is the vogue of these sacred dramas that, , 
from the king on the throne to the beggar in the street, | 
every one, except perhaps the Moollahs, attends them, and | 
is carried away by them. The Imams and their family | 
speak always in a kind of lyrical chant, said to have rhyth- | 
mical effects, often of great pathos and beauty ; their perse- | 
cutors, the villains of the piece, speak always in prose. 

The stage is under the direction of a choragus, called 
oostad, or ** master,” who is a sacred personage by reason of | 
the functions which he performs. Sometimes he addresses 
to the audience a commentary on what is passing before 
them, and asks their compassion and tears for the martyrs ; 
sometimes, in default of a Seyid, he prays and preaches. 
He is always listened to with veneration, for it is he who ar- 
ranges the whole sacred spectacle which so deeply moves 
everybody. With no attempt at concealment, with the book 
of the piece in his hand, he remains constantly on the stage, 
gives the actors their ene, puts the children and any inex- 
perienced actor in their right places, dresses the martyr in 
his winding-sheet when he is going to his death, holds the 
stirrup for him to mount his horse, and inserts a supply of 
chopped straw into the hands of those who are about to 
want #. Let us now see him at work. 

The theatre is filled, and the heat is great ; young men of 
rank, the king’s pages, officers of the army, smart function- 
aries of state, move through the crowd with water-skins 
slung on their backs, dealing out water all round, in memory 
of the thirst which on these solemn days the Imams suffered 
in the sands of Kerbela. Wild chants and litanies, such as 
we have already described, are from time to time set up by 
a dervish, a soldier, a workman in the crowd. These chants 
are taken up, more or less, by the audience ; sometimes they 
flag and die away for want of support, sometimes they are 
continued till they reach a paroxysm, and then abruptly 
stop. Presently a strange, insignificant figure in a green 
cotton garment, looking like a petty tradesman of one of 
the Teheran bazaars, mounts upon the sviou. He beckons 
with his hand to the audience, who are silent directly, and 
addresses them in a tone of lecture and expostulation, 
thus : : 

“Well, you seem happy enough, Mussulmans, sitting 
there at your ease under the awning ; and you imagine par- 
adise already wide open to you. Do you know what para- | 
dise is? It is a garden, doubtless, but such a garden as you 
have no idea of. You will say to me: ‘ Friend, tell us what 
it is like.’ I have never been there, certainly ; but plenty of 
prophets have described it, and angels have brought news of 
it. However, all I will tell you is, that there is room for all 
good people there, for it is 330,000 cubits long. If you do 
not believe, inquire. As for getting to be one of the good | 
people, let me tell you it is not enough to read the Koran of 
the Prophet (the salvation and blessing of God be upon 
him !) ; it is not enough to do everything which this divine 
hook enjoins; it is not enough to come and weep at the 
tazyas, as you do every day, you sons of dogs you, who 
know nothing which is of any use; it behoves, besides, that 
your good works (if you ever do any, which I greatly doubt) 
should be done in the name and for the love of Hussein. It 
is Hussein, Mussulmans, who is the door to paradise ; it is 
Hussein, Mussulmans, who upholds the world ; it is Hussein, 
Mussulmans, by whom comes salvation! Cry, Hassan, | 
Hussein !” , 

And all the multitude ery : ‘‘O Hassan ! O Hussein !” 

‘That is well; and now ery again.” And again all cry : 
““O Hassan! O Hussein!” ‘ And now,” the strange speaker 
goes on, “‘ pray to God to keep you continually in the love 
of Hussein. Come, make your cry to God.” Then the mul- | 
titude, as one man, throw up their arms into the air, and 
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Fifes, drums, and trumpets break out ; the kernas—great 
copper trumpets five or six feet long—give notice that the 
actors are ready and that the fazya is to commence. The 
preacher descends from the sakou, and the actors oceupy it. 

To give a clear notion of the cycle which these dramas fill, 
we should begin, as on the first day of the Moharrem the 
actors begin, with some piece relating to the childhood of 
the Imams, such as, for instance, the piece called ‘The 
Children Digging.” Ali and Fatima are living at Medina 
with their little sons Hassan and Hussein. The simple 
home and occupations of the pious family are exhibited ; it 
is morning, Fatima is seated with the little Hussein on her 
lap, dressing him. She combs his hair, talking carelessly to 
him all the while. A hair comes out with the comb; the 
child starts. Fatima is in distress at having given the child 
even this momentary uneasiness, and stops to gaze wpon 
him tenderly. She falls into an anxious reverie, thinking of 
her fondness for the child, and of the unknown future in 
store for him. While she muses, the angel Gabriel stands 
before her. He reproves her weakness : 

‘A hair falls from the child’s head,” he says, ‘‘ and you 
weep ; what would you do if you knew the destiny that 
awaits him, the countless wounds with which that body 
shall one day be pierced, the agony that shall rend your 
own soul ?” 

Fatima, in despair, is comforted by her husband Ali, and 
they go together into the town to hear Mohammed preach. 
The boys and some of their little friends begin to play ; 
every one makes a great deal of Hussein ; he is at once the 
most spirited and the most amiable child of them all. The 
party amuse themselves with digging, with making holes in 
the ground and building mounds. Ali returns from the ser- 
mon and asks what they are about ; and Hussein is made to 
reply in ambiguous and prophetic answers, which convey 
that by these holes and mounds in the earth are prefigured 
interments and tombs. Ali departs again; there rush in a 
number of big and fierce boys, and begin to pelt the little 
Imams with stones. A companion shields Hussein with his 
own body, but he is struck down with a stone, and with 


| another stone Hussein, too, is stretched on the ground 


senseless. Who are those boy-tyrants and persecutors ? 
They are Ibn-Said, and Shemer, and others, the future 
murderers at Kerbela. The audience perceive it with a 
shudder ; the hateful assailants go off in triumph ; Ali re- 
enters, picks up the stunned and wounded children, brings 
them round, and takes Hussein back to his mother Fatima. 
But let us now come at once to the days of martyrdom and 
to Kerbela. One of the most famous pieces of the cycle is a 


| piece called the ‘‘ Marriage of Kassem,” which brings us into 


the very middle of these crowning days. Kassem is the son 
of Hussein's elder brother, the Imam Hassan, who had been 


| poisoned by Yezid’s instigation at Medina. Kassem and his 


mother are with the Imam Hussein at Kerbela ; there, too, 
are the women and children of the holy farhily, Omm-Leyla, 
Hussein’s wife, the Persian princess, the last child of Yezde- 


| jerd, the last of the Sassanides ; Zeyneb, Hussein's sister, the 


offspring, like himself, of Ali and Fatima, and the grand- 
daughter of Mohammed ; his nephew Abdallah, still a little 
child ; finally, his beautiful daughter Zobeyda. When the 
piece begins, the Imam’s camp in the desert has already 
been cut off from the Euphrates and besieged several days 
by the Syrian troops under Ibn-Said and Shemer, and by 
the treacherous men of Kufa. The Family of the Tent 
were suffering torments of thirst. One of the children 


, had brought an empty water-bottle, and thrown it, a silent 


token of distress, before the feet of Abbas, the uncle of 
Hussein ; Abbas had sallied out to cnt his way to the river, 
and had been slain. Afterward Ali-Akber, Hussein’s eldest 


with a deep and long-drawn cry exclaim: ‘‘ Yu Allah! (O son, had made the same attempt and met with the same fate. 


God) !" 


Two younger brothers of Ali-Akber followed his example 
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and were likewise 
slain. The Imam 
Hussein had rushed 
amidst the enemy, 
beaten them from 
the body of Ali-Ak- 
ber, and brought the 
body back to his 
tent ; but the river 
was still inaccessible. 
At this point the ac- 
tion of the ‘ Mar- 
riage of Kassem” be- 
gins. Kassem, a 
youth of sixteen, is 
burning to go and 
avenge his cousin. 

Hussein refuses ; 
Kassem breaks forth 
in complaints and 
lamentations ; his 
mother comes to him 
and learns the rea- 
son. She then says : 

‘Complain not 
against the Imam, 
light of my eyes; 
only by his order can 
the commission of 
martyrdom be given. 
In that commission 
are sealed two-and- 
seventy witnesses, 
all righteous, and 
among the two-and- 
seventy is thy name. 
Know that thy des- 
tiny of death is 
commanded in the 
writing which thou 
wearest on thine 
arm.” 

This writing is the 
testament of his fa- 
ther Hassan. He 
bears it in triumph 
tc the Imam Hus- 
sein, who finds writ- 
ten there that he 
should, onthe death- 
plain of Kerbela, suf- 
fer _Kassem to have 
his will, but that he 
should marry him 
first to his daughter 
Zobeyda. Kassem 
consents, though in 
astonishment. 

The women and 
chiléren surround 
Kessem, sprinkle 
him with rose-water, 
hang bracelets and 
necklaces on him, 
and scatter sweet- 
meats around; and 
then the marriage 
procession is formed. 

Kassem takes leave 
oi his bride. 
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**God keep thee, my bride,” he says, embracing her, ‘* for 
I must forsake thee !” 

“One moment,” she says, ‘remain in thy place one 
moment! thy countenance is as the lamp which giveth us 
light ; suffer me to turn around thee as the butterfly turneth, 
gently, gently !” 

And making a turn around him, she performs the ancient 
Eastern rite of respect from a newly-married wife to her 
husband. 

The Syrian troops appear. Kassem rushes upon them, 
and they all go off fighting. 
Hussein’s command, put the Koran on their heads, and 
pray, covering themselves with sand. 
for a time victorious. 


Kassem reappears 
His thirst is intolerable. 

Hussein again rushes forth, and returns bleeding and 
stuck with darts, to die at the Imam’s feet in the tent. S 
ends the marriage of Kassem. 

But the great day is the tenth day of the Moharrem, 
when comes the death of the Imam himself: ‘The battle 
at length expired by the death of the last of the com- 
panions of Hussein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated 
himself at the door of his tent. He was pierced in the 
mouth with a dart. He lifted his hands to heaven—they 
were full of blood—and he uttered a funeral prayer for 
the living and the dead. In a transport of despair, his 
sister issued from the tent, and adjured the general of the 
Kufians that he would not suffer Hussein to be murdered 
before his eyes. 
ble beard ; and the boldest of his men fell back on every 
The 
a name detested by the faithful 
reproached their cowardice; and the grandson of Mo- 
hammed was slain with three-and-thirty strokes of lances 
and swords. After they had trampled on his body, they 
carried his head to the castle of Kufa, and the inhuman Obei- 
dallah (the governor) struck him on the mouth with a cane. 

** Alas!’ exclaimed an aged Mussulman, ‘on those lips 
have T seen the lips of the apostle of God!” 

For this catastrophe no one fazya suffices 


side as the dying Imam threw himself among them. 
remorseless Shemer 


; all the com- 
panies of actors unite in a vast open space; booths and 


tents are pitched round the outside circle for the spectators ; 


in the centre is the Imam’s camp, and the day ends with its | 


conflagration. 


Nor are there wanting pieces which carry on the story | 


beyond the death of Hussein. One which produces an 
extraordinary effect is ** The Christian Damsel,” in which a 
Christian damsel sees in a vision the holiness of Hussein ; 
wakes, and embraces Islam, the Islam of the sectof the Shiahs. 

Another piece closes the whole story, by bringing the 
captive women and children of the Imams’s family to 
Damascus, to the presence of the Caliph Yezid. It is in 
this piece that there comes the magnificent tableau, already 
mentioned, of the court of the caliph. The crown-jewels 
are lent for it, and the dresses of the ladies of Yezid’s court, 
represented by boys chosen for their good looks, are said to 
be worth thousands and thousands of dollars; but the 
audience see them without favor, for this brilliant court of 


Yezid is cruel to the captives of Kerbela. Yezid orders 


Hussein’s wife to be put to death, and sends the head | 


of Hussein to the children. Sekyna, the Imam’s youngest 
daughter, a child of four years old, takes the beloved head 
in her arms, kisses it, and lies down beside it. Then Hus- 
sein appear to her as in life: ‘‘Oh! my father,” she cries, 
‘where wast thou ? Iwas hungry, I was cold, I was beaten 
—where wast thou ?” But now she sees him again, and is 
happy. In the vision of her happiness she passes away out 


ends with her mother and her aunt burying her. 
The celebrated traveler, Vereschaigne —to whom we are 
indebted for our illustrations—saw and sketched this play at 
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The Family of the Tent, at | 


A tear trickled down the soldier's venera- | 


| Sary. 
of this troublesome life, she enters into rest, and the piece | 


MONTHLY. 


_ Schoucha, in the Caucasus. He describes the play as a vivid 


picture of savage fanaticism, to which the present age is in 
general a stranger. The whole population of the town 
awaited it in a vast prairie, and hailed its coming with 
shouts of ‘* Gousseim!” The procession opens with men ar- 


| rayed in white, each of whom holds a sabre, with which he 


keeps cutting his forehead till his whole face streams with 
blood. Amid them are five or six others with darts and 


| javelins piercing the skin of their faces and chests, and 


swords that seem to pierce their bodies; they are loaded 
with chains and fetters, and represent the sufferings of the 
martyrs whom they honor. Then comes, borne on a bier, a 
figure representing the young nephew and intended son-in- 
law of Hussein. He earnestly begged to attend the hero 
martyr, and was slain with him. He lies on a bed, with his 
sword at his side, a kind of ark or tent behind, richly 
adorned, and symbols of a young bridegroom. 

Then come warriors, and Hussein’s horse, with the bloody 
marks of the fatal struggle still staining his body and hide. 

Then comes the Imam or saint himself, borne along with 
signs of the deepest respect. It is a manikin, richly attired, 
At the neck, part of a cow’s neck, still bleed- 
ing, is inserted. The breast is pierced with arrows, and 
among them are placed two live doves, emblems of his inno- 
cence, By the corps kneels a boy enveloped in a white 
sheet stained with blood, with openings for the eyes, and a 
long red tongue, to denote the thirst of the Imam and his 
whole family. This child clasps his head between his 
hands, and leans over the corpse. 
follow this, many in ancient attire. 
the procession. 

These are the martyrs of Kerbela ; and these are the suffer- 
ings which awaken in an Asiatic audience sympathy so deep 
and serious, transports so genuine of pity, love, and gratitude, 
that to match them at all one must take feelings raised at 
Ammergau. And now, where are we to look, in the sub- 
ject-matter of the Persian passion play, for the source of all 


but headless. 


A crowd of mourners 
Then the people close 


| this emotion ? 


Count Gobineau suggests that it is to be found in the 
feeling of patriotism ; and that our Indo-European kinsmen, 
the Persians, conquered by the Semitic Arabians, find in the 
sufferings of Hussein a portrait of their own martyrdom. 
‘“* Hussein,” says Count Gobineau, ‘is not only the son of 
Ali, he is the husband of a princess of the blood of the 
Persian kings ; he, his father Ali, the whole body of Imams 
taken together, represent the nation, represent Persia, 
invaded, ill-treated, despoiled, stripped of its inhabitants, 
by the Arabians. It is patriotism, therefore, which has 
taken the form, here, of the drama to express itself.” 

I believe that the Persian Passion Play points to some- 
thing much more interesting. 

To popular opinion everywhere religion is proved by mir- 
acles. All religions but a man’s own are utterly false and vain ; 
the authors of them are mere impostors ; and the miracies, 
which are said to attest them, fictitious. We forget that this is 
a game which two can play at; although the believer of each 
religion always imagines the prodigies which attest his own 
religion to be fenced by a guard granted to them alone. 
Yet how much more safe is it, as well as more fruitful, to 
look for the main confirmation of a religion in its intrinsic 


| correspondence with urgent wants of human nature, in its 
| profound necessity ! 


Differing religions will then be found 


| to have much in common, but this will be an additional 


proof of the value of that religion which does most for that 
which is thus commonly recognized as salutary and neces- 
In Christendom one need not go about to establish 
that the religion of the Hebrews is a better religion than the 
religion of the Arabs, or that the Bible is a greater book 
than the Koran. The Bible grew, the Koran twas made; 
there lies the immense difference in depth and truth between 


them! This very inferiority may make the Koran, for cer- , 


tain purposes and for people at a low stage of mental growth, 
a more powerful instrument than the Bible. From the cir- 
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cumstances of its origin, the Koran has the intensely dog- | 


inatie character . }t has the perpetual insistence on the motive 
of future rewards and punishments, the palpable exhibition 
of paradise and heli, which the Bible has not. 

Among the little known and little advanced races of the 
great African continent, the Mohammedan missionaries, by 
reason of the sort of power which this character of the 
Koran gives, are said to be more successful than ours. 
Nevertheless, even in Africa, it will assuredly one day be 
manifest, that whereas the Bible-people trace themselves 
to Abraham through Isaac, and the Koran-people trace 
themselves to Abraham through Ishmael, the difference 
between the religion of the Bible and the religion of the 
Koran is almost as the difference between Isaac and Ish- 
mael. I mean that the seriousness about righteousness, 
which is what the hatred of idolatry really means, and the 


Eternal loveth righteousness, that there is no peace for the 


the will of God and the injustice of man, and devoted their 
innocent lives to the study and practice of religion.” 

**Oh, brother,” said Hassan, as he was dying of poison, to 
Hussein, who sought to find out and punish his murderer- 
“‘Oh, brother, let him alone till he and I meet together 
before God !” 

So his father Ali had stood back from his rights instead 
of snatching at them. So of Hussein himself it was said by 
his successful rival, the usurping Caliph Yezid: 

‘*God loved Hussein, but he would not suffer him to 
attain to anything.” 

They might attain to nothing, they were too pure, these 


| great ones of the world, as by birth they were; but the 
| people, which itself also can attain to so little, loved them all 
| the better on that account, loved them for their abnegation 


and mildness, felt that they were dear to God, that God 
loved them, and that they and their lives filled a void in the 
severe religion of Mohammed. These saintly self-deniers, 


| these resigned sufferers, who would not strive nor ery, 
profound and inexhaustible doctrines that the righteous 


wicked, that the righteous is an everlasting foundation, are 


exhibited and inculeated in the Old Testament with an au- 
thority, majesty, and truth which leave the Koran immeas- 
urably behind, and which, the more mankind grows and 
gains light, the more will be felt to have no fellows. Mo- 
hammed was no doubt acquainted with the Jews and their 
documents, and gained something from this source for his 
religion. But his religion is not a mere plagiarism from 
Judea, any more than it is a mere mass of falsehood. No; 
in the seriousness, elevation, and moral energy of himself 
and of that Semitic race from which he sprang and to which 


\ 


he spoke, Mohammed mainly found that scorn and hatred | 


of idolatry, that sense of the worth and truth of righteous- 
ness, judgment, and justice, which make the real greatness 
of him and his Koran, and which are thus rather an inde- 
pendent testimony to the essential doctrines of the Old 
Testament than a plagiarism from them. The world needs 
righteousness, and the Bible is the grand teacher of it; but 
for certain times and certain men Mohammed, too, in his 
way, was a teacher of righteousness. 

But we know how the Old Testament conception of right- 
eousness ceased with time to have the freshness and force of 
an intuition, became something petrified, narrow, and for- 
mal, needed renewing. We know how Christianity renewed 


supplied a tender and pathetic side in Islam. 

The conquered Persians—a more mobile, more impres- 
sionable, and gentler race than their concentrated, narrow, 
and austere Semitic conquerors—felt the need of it most, and 
gave most prominence to the ideals which satisfied the 
need ; but in Arabs and Turks also, and in all the Moham- 
medan world, Ali and his sons excite enthusiasm and affee- 
tion. Round the central sufferer, Hussein, has come to 
group itself everything which is most tender and touching. 
His person brings to the Mussulman’s mind the most 
human side of Mohammed himself, his fondness for chil- 
dren—for Mohammed had loved to nurse the little Hussein 
on his knee, and to show him from the pulpit to his people. 

The Family of the Tent is full of women and children, 


' . . . ° 
and their devotion and sufferings—blameless and saintly 


it, carrying into these hard waters of Judaism a sort of warm 


gulf-stream of tender emotion, due chiefly to qualities which 
may be summed up as those of inwardness, mildness, and 
self-renouncement. Mohammedism had no such renew- 
ing. It began with a conception of righteousness, lofty, 
indeed, but narrow, and which we may call old Jewish ; 
and there it remained. It is not a feeling religion. No 
one would say that the virtues of gentleness, mildness, and 
self-sacrifice were its virtues; and the more it went on, 


the more the faults of its original narrow basis became | 


visible, more and more it became fierce and militant, less 
and less was it amiable. Now, what are Ali, and Hassan, 


and Hussein and the Imams, but an insurrection of noble | 


and pious natures against the hardness and aridity of the 
religion round them? an insurrection making its authors 
seem weak, helpless, and unsuccessful to the world and 
amidst the struggles of the world,but enabling them to know 
the joy and peace for which the world thirsts in vain and 
inspiring in the heart of mankind an irresistible sympathy. 

“The twelve Imams,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ Ali, Hassan, Hus- 
sein, and the lineal descendants of Hussein, to the ninth 
generation, without arms, or treasures, or subjects, success- 
ively enjoyed the veneration of the people. Their names 
were often the pretence of sedition and civil war; but these 
royal saints despised the pomp of the world, submitted to 


women, lovely and innocent children. There, too, are 
lovers with their story, the beauty and the love of youth ; 
and all follow the attraction of the pure and resigned Imam, 
all die for him. The tender pathos from all these flows into 
the pathos from him and enhances it, until finally there 
arises for the popular imagination an immense ideal of mild- 
ness and self-sacrifice, melting eud overpowering the soul. 
Even for us, to whom almost all the names are strange, 
whose interest in the places and persons is faint, who have 
them before us for a moment to-day, to see them again, 
probably, no more forever—even for us, unless I err greatly, 
the power and pathos of this ideal are recognizable. What 
must they be for those to whom every nanie is familiar, and 
calls up the most solemn and cherished associations ; who 
have had their adoring gaze fixed all their lives upon this 
exemplar of self-denial and gentleness, and who have no 
other? If it was superfluous to say that the religion 
of the Koran has not the value of the religion of the 
Old Testament, still more it is superfluous so say that 
the religion of the Imams has not the value of Christianity. 
The character and discourse of Jesus Christ possess, I have 
elsewhere often said, two signal powers—mildness and sweet 


| reasonableness. The latter, the power which so puts before 


| 


our view duty of every kind as to give it the force of an 


| intuition, as to make it seem—to make the total sacrifice of 


| the world. 


our ordinary self-esteem—the most simple, natural, winning, 
necessary thing in the world, has been hitherto applied with 
but a very limited range, it is destined to an infinitely wider 
application, and has a fruitfulness which will yet transform 
Of this the Imams have nothing, except so far 


| as all mildness and self-sacrifice have in them something of 
sweet reasonableness and are its indispensable preliminary. 


This they have, mikiness and self-sacrifice ; and we have seen 
what an attraction it exercises. Could we ask for a stronger 
testimony to Christianity ? Could we wish for any sign 
more convincing, that Jesus Christ was indeed, what 
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Christians call him, the desire of all nations? So salutary, so 
necessary is what Christianity contains that a religion—a 
great, powerful, successful religion—arises without it, and 
the missing virtue forces its way in 
to these Persian Mohammedans, with their gaze fondly 


turned toward the martyred Imams, what in our Bible God ' 


! Christianity may say | 


2 ea 


« 


(BY ST, REMIGIUS.) 


says by Isaiah of Cyrus, their great ancestor: ‘‘/ girded 
thee, though thou hast not known me.” It is a long way from 
Kerbela to Calvary ; but the sufferers of Kerbela hold aloft to 
the eyes of millions of our race the lesson so loved by the Suf- 
ferer of Calvary. For He said: ‘‘ Learn of me, that Iam mild, 
and lowly of heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 


XUM 
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STREET SCENE BEFORE THE FARNESE PALACE, ROME, 


THE 


PINK COUNTESS. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


.f) ARLTON and Murietta were passing 
under an arch by some sarcophagi 
and an obelisk, where the drive is 
very narrow, and the carriages were 
jammed and blocked for a moment 
in the road. 


then let them fall in an instant, as 
if they had received the full light 
of the sun. 

He lifted his eyes again and 
bowed. The lady, the One Fair 
Woman, Annette, had recognized 
him, and inclined her bead from 
her carriage, where she sat by the 

te side of her father, the general, who 
still rode on his battle-cloud and saw no one. The 
carriage passed on instantly, but the lady half-turned her 
head, half-looked back over her shoulder as she whirled 
out of sight ; looked back at the artist in the old way as he 
had ever painted her. But this time she smiled, and the 
man was instantly made more happy than he had been 
that morning with all the smiles of Nature. 

The gay and careless Carlton stopped suddenly, with his 
feet on the edge of the green grass under a white locust- 
tree with the sound of the bees above them, and turning 
sharp, looked his friend in the face, and said slowly but 
severely ; 

** You are a fool.” 

‘Since you are so in earnest,” answered Murietta, also 
stopping and looking up as if at the bees in the locust- 
blossoms, ‘‘ you perhaps will be kind enough to tell me on 
what particular act of mine you base this voluntary but no 
doubt very honest opinion.” 

‘*Well,” said Carlton, half-leaning against the locust-tree, 
and also looking up at the bees as if he felt rather in 

Vol. I., No, 5—387. 


The artist lifted his eyes, and | 


| doubt about the ground on which he was now about to 


tread once more—‘‘ well, you see that I happen to know you 
have been following this beautiful lady, the belle of Italy, 
for years.” 

** And ?” queried Murietta half-smiling, and looking away 
to the left under the locust-boughs at a party of red monks. 

‘*And you have found her, and she favors you as she 
would not favor a prince! Why, just fancy ’"— and here the 
man brought his eyes down from the bees up in the white 
blossoms—‘‘ just fancy a lady in her position picking you 
out of this vast army of vagabonds here on foot, and turn- 
ing in her carriage and speaking to you with her eyes, and 
looking after you down the avenue !” 

‘* And therefore I am a fool ; a fortunate fool, eh ?”’ 

‘No, not therefore. Not for that,’ answered the other 
seriously. ‘‘ No, my friend Murietta, you are so blind and 
so careless of the great world that crushes or crowns us. 
Pardon me for alluding to the countess once more after 
what passed in the Caffé Greco.” 

** Go on,” answered Murietta, still looking away under the 
white boughs at the red monks moving along the sward of 
long green grass, with the great brown wall of Rome fora 
background, ‘‘Go on, you are pardoned for all your sins in 
that direction, according to the Church, for forty days to 
come.” 

‘* Well, then, do you not know that when that fair lady 
Annette leaned from her carriage and looked at you, she 
looked at you through a cloud, a perfect thunder-cloud, 
that you have brought about your own head with your 
own hands.” 

‘* Heavens ! what do you speak of ? 

‘“‘T speak of the countess again, your pink countess and 
the poor half-distracted count. If there is no one in Rome 
among all your admirers friend enough to tell you of your 
folly, I will take the responsibility myself.” 

‘‘ But what have I done ?” asked Murietta eagerly, looking 
his friend in the face, 

‘‘Naught, so far as I know. In fact I know, I, who know 
that you love but this one fair woman who has just passed, 
know perfectly well that you have done nothing, or, at least, 
if you have done anything, you have done it with the best 
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of intentions. But the world, Murietta, does not know it— 
the world does not know you.” 


‘Then pray tell me what this great big world, as you call | 


it, says of my sin ?” 

** Well,” began Carlton, as he laid one forefinger medita- 
tively across the other, and speaking very slowly and earn- 
estly, ‘the old admiral says, and the great-little world of 
Rome believes him, that you are winning the affections of 
the countess away from her lord. 


Murietta’s fingers twisted nervously, and his lips were | 


pale as ashes. He reached out to the hedge, and, plucking 
a bunch of budding roses and twigs and leaves, he crushed 
them all together between his fingers, but did not answer. 
‘‘Tt sounds dreadful, does it not ?” 
“Tt is a crime,” said Murietta at last, with a sigh, 


‘‘by the side of which murder is but a child’s amuse- | 
| live upon. They are literally like the Italian nobility of the 


ment !” 

“Of course I know better. And to come back to the fair 
lady who has just passed, aud who looked on you 60 favor- 
ably, she, too, must know better-else she could not have 
borne with you. 


could not help saying as I did—You are a fool.” 

‘Well, I may be a fool. 
knave of the deepest quality, and that count is a weak, mis- 
erable coward. And, what is more—now mark me—that 
countess is no more insane than yourself.” 


Carlton shrugged his shoulders, and looked away up the 


avenue at the approaching night. 

‘‘She is in trouble, and so far from being insane, it takes 
all the talent of these two scoundrels to watch her. Two 
men, you see, against one poor invalid woman.” 

“Ah! but you know,” cried Carlton, “these lunatics are 
oftentimes the most cunning, and often elude the whole set 
of keepers at an asylum.” 

‘No matter. She is not insane. 
small way. 
life, again.” 

“You risk more than life, you risk your good name.” 

‘*So much the more credit and honor! A dog can die. 
A worthless life is but a little thing to give. If I give mind, 
fame, love, life, all, why do not despise me. Sut, mark 
me! Since this thing is being said of me, I shall walk 
through Rome, reach my hand to this lady, and defy 
them all" 

“ Well, you will find yourself alone. Here, shake hands! 
The ways divide. The lady has not one friend in the city. 
She is so sarcastic and bitter in what little she has to say. I 
tell you the whole town is in sympathy with the count, 4nd 
that she stands alone.” 

** Then ten times the reason I should stand by her side. 
O brave city ! most valiant little world! to take the side so 
unanimously of the strong !” 

**Come, we will not shake hands now,” said Carlton, as he 
passed his hand through the arm of his friend and the two 
went on slowly down the avenue, ‘ but I will tell you what 
to do.” 

**Well, I will hear you with patience.” 


“Tf,” begun Carlton, throwing up his head—‘“ if, as you | 


imagine, an American lady is being imposed upon and is the 
victim of some plot in this strange land, then lay the matter 
before the consul. But be advised and do not commit your- 
self to this lady’s follies or freaks, whatever they may be.” 

‘*The American consul ?” 

** Yes, the American consul.” 

“Carlton, do you know what an American consul is ? 


Well, he is a poor, lean, hungry dyspeptic, whose greatest | 


achievement in life has been in procuring the place he occu- 


pies, and whose sole capacity is addressed to the work of | 


holding it” 
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Yet, seeing her so friendly, and remem- | 
bering that you had just left the side of the countess, I 


But, Carlton, that admiral is a | 


I have served her in a | 
I stand ready to do so, even to the risk of 
| volume,” 


— 


‘* But they are here in these foreign lands for the purpose 
of protecting strangers.” 

‘* Possibly away back in the early history of the Govern- 
ment there existed a tradition to that effect, but it is now 
obsolete. The business of the politic, cautious, and non- 
committant consul of to-day is to protect himself. But 
besides, in justice to these poor pensioners, who have served 
some political master at home and are now having their 
reward, or rather punishment, you must know that they have 
but little power and less money. They are simply commercial 
agents ; and then they can affix a seal to a document and 
send home a sailor who has been unjustly discharged in a 
foreign land, and there their power and authority ends.” 

Carlton looked incredulous. 

‘* All this is strictly true,” continued Murietta ; ‘‘ they havo 
a name, and that is all. They have hardly bread enough to 


Ghetto. I happen to know the consnl at Naples. He is a 
gentleman, a perfect gentleman, and a very learned man, 
yet he has neither power nor money. He is literally 
starved. I think he is the leanest American I ever saw 
abroad.” 

‘*No,” said Murietta, emphatically, as they passed through 
the gate, and Carlton was still silent ; ‘‘if you want any one 
helped in Italy, don’t fancy you can find a consul either 
capable or willing to assist. You must do it yourself.” 


** Well, well,” said Carlton at last, as if he had been think- 
ing ; ‘‘suppose you help this lady in any imaginary trouble, 
what will come of that, and where will it end ?” 

“Time enough to think of the consequence, Carlton, 
I am a soldier by 
I am not a 
Caution belongs to poli- 


after the task. I am not a merchant. 
nature, and a knight by birth and culture. 
cautious man or a coward. 
ticians.”’ 

‘‘However, we leave Rome soon,” said Carlton, with 
another light toss of the head, ‘‘and then there will be at 


least the end of one chapter of the story, if not of the whole 


“Yes, that I know was our agreement. We leave Rome 
together, and the time agreed upon comes on, but,” he 
turned, lifted his finger as both stopped, and again looked 
the man in the face before him, ‘‘I have just promised the 
countess not to leave Rome till her father arrives, and I 
will not.” 

The two men looked at each other again—one with a sort 
of remonstrance in his face, and the other with quiet deter- 


| mination, and then they moved on with the crowd. 


**And when will her father arrive ?”’ asked Carlton, in a 
half-doubting, half-moody manner. 

“T do not know. But he will certainly be here before 
long. It is safe to say he will be here before our day of 
departure, so do not yet borrow any trouble in that quarter. 
Possibly he will arrive to-morrow.” 

** And if he arrives to-morrow ?” 

“If he arrives to-morrow, or whenever he arrives, my 
relations with the countess cease. He will be able to protect 


| her from the wretches that surround her.” 


** To protect her from her husband,” half-langhed Carlton. 
“Certainly ! to protect her from her husband,” cried the 
artist, emphatically. ‘Do you not know that there are 


| such things as tyrants and jailers, and all but murderers, 


in some palaces? Do you not know that the handsome 


man—the good fellow, as he is called by his friends—man 


| who gives his time to his friends, his money to the wine- 


dealer, and God knows what to his wife, is nearly half the 
time a murderer ?” 

Again Carlton was silenced, and, as they passed by a foun- 
tain, turned and looked amazed at his friend, as he con- 
tinued : 

“These pretty tyrants are wife-murderers ; they kill their 


wives by inches. They sometimes drive them to madness, 
but oftener drive them into eternity. And what is most 
terrible, they know it. These handsome, gay, gallant, 
carpet-knighta, who are all the time posing before the 
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world and winning its worthless applause as princes of good | 


fellows, know perfectly well the crime they commit. They 
see their poor, persecuted wives die day by day, inch by 
inch, and take a delight in it.” 

“Well,” answered Carlton at last, as if recovering him- 
self, ‘‘that is an open question, and a question that will 
keep; but now suppose the lady’s father comes to- 
morrow ?” 

‘Then I am ready to go with you to-morrow night.” 

‘*Good! Then we will reform to-morrow.” 

‘Reform ?” 

‘Ah, yes, reform! You know I am always reforming to- 
morrow,” answered Carlton, as he reached his hand to say 
good-night at the end of the Corso, To-morrow, my boy, 
is the best of all days to reform in. The great mysterious 
to-morrow that ever runs before!’ He waved his hand as 
he turned toward the Forum of Trajan, and said, as he 
looked back, ‘‘ To-morrow ! we will reform to-morrow !” 


Cuarter XXI. 
A NEW CURRENT OF LIFE. 


T was with a heart beating warm and wild 
that Murietta mounted the great wide stair- 
way, with its rows of plants and flowers set 
on either side behind the shining brass ban- 
isters, leading to the door that should open 
to him, for the first time, upon the One Fair 
Woman. 

He found the door closed when he had 
mounted the stairway, and was glad of it, 
for it gave him time to rest and collect his 
thoughts. As he stood there he could hear 
the beating of his heart. 


a great Californian lion, with his head lifted 
and his mouth wide open. 

‘Ah! my old friend, my whilom old companion of the 
Cordilleras, we have met before,” said Murietta, as he ad- 
vanced and stroked his broad-lifted head. ‘It seems to me 
it is a good omen to meet you here. It is like shaking 


hands with an old friend on a field of battle. Well, guard | 


her well, my Californian lion, guard her well!” said the 


dreamer, and he stepped back to the door and drew the | 


bell. 

A man stood before him—a man, as the door opened, who 
looked as if he had been chiseled by some of those wonder- 
ful sculptors out of a solid piece of the blackest midnight. 


Then the great African, with a manner made up out of | 


combined ease and indolence, took his hat and coat, led 


and announced his name. Then there was a little flutter 
among the dozen birds of beautiful plumage gathered 
there, a lady came forward—the One Fair Woman—and 
the man stood face to face with what I may call his 
Destiny. . 

Even this great saloon was a forest of flowers, right and 
left, as he entered. His feet sank in the soft and seamless 


carpet, as he advanced to be presented to the Fair Woman's | 


mother, and to take the hand of the good old general, who 
seemed to come down from out his battle-clond for no other 
purpose than to give his hand, for in a moment he was off 
again, drifting and dreaming and riding higher and higher, 
on his cloud of battle-smoke. 

Sofus and settees and ottomans, and every Oriental luxury 


To the right, as if guarding the door, stood 


| enough of it 


that a fervid imagination could conceive of as places of re 
pose, were scattered here and there like little flower-beds in 
a garden, and in these flower-beds were blossoming many 
beautiful flowers, 

There were tiger-skins scattered about the floor in a wild 
and careless way, and back in a corner of the saloon on the 
wall, half-hidden by flowers, were hanging some implements 
of war. Great beams of oak crossed overhead, and the ceil- 
ing was so frescoed that it looked as though it was some old 
ruin overrun with ivy. 

People were lounging here and there, or passing up and 
down, or taking tea, or talking by twos and threes in a 
dreamy and silent sort of a way that pleased the nervous 
and sensitive artist from the first, and, contrary to his fears, 
he soon found himself perfectly at home. He seemed to 
fit in there from the first. In less than an hour he felt that 
he had known that place and these people all his life. 

He looked around him, and he saw that here was another 
and a superior class of people to anything he had seen in 
Rome. Here was a Roman prince, who really looked and 
behaved the gentleman—a quiet and an unpretending man. 

There was a cardinal over in the centre of a group of 
beautiful ladies in bright colors, and away back yonder in a 
corner out of the light, as usual, sat the good Secretary of 
Legation, telling over the points of his last novel to an an- 
cient princess from Germany. 

There were generals talking of war in the Spanish tongue, 
and politicians talking of finance in French, and gentlemen 
talking art in their own tongue; and yet all this was as quict 
as a snow-fall. 

‘This is a new current of life,” said the artist to himself; 
**T should have been here before.’’ Then he fell to think- 
ing of the tall dark beauty who had moved before him for 
ever, who was moving now noiselessly across the saloon, 
looking at him just the least bit from under her dark sweep- 
ing lashes as she passed, and he asked himself how long he, 
with his impulsive and imperious nature, would find a wel- 


| come there. 


To Murietta this was a paradise. 


It was a paradise of 
noiseless birds and of 


dreams. He had seen society 
but it had never pleased him in any form 
before encountered. Sometimes it had been formal, some- 
times stiff and cold and corpse-like, sometimes noisy and 
turbulent and loud. Verily it 
was paradise. 

A little woman in curls was there also. She was a sort of 
busy, bustling Mother Bynch, not much unlike the one 
which presided at the top of the intolerable and tortuous 
corkscrew stairs, in the noisy little menagerie of animals 
from all parts of the earth, which the good threadbare 
Secretary of Legation had called, or rather miscalled, 
heaven. . 

““And do you like Roman society ?” said she, as she 
stirred her cup of tea by the side of Murietta, and at the 


This was peace and rest. 


| same time kept her long curls swinging and twisting round 


through the great saloon to the door of a still greater one, | and round as she stirred the spoon. 


The artist did not have time to answer, for the spoon kept 
going, and the curls kept turning, and the tongue kept on, 
and altogether and all at once, as if tongue and spoon and 


| curls were all a sort of machine that had been patented as 


parts of a wheel, and must all run together or stop together. 

‘‘Roman society is mixed, very mixed, I came here and 
sat down on the Seven Hills, to use a classical quotation, 
thirty years ago.” Then she stopped and sighed, and the 
spoon and the curls and the tongue and all, to the artist's 
infinite satisfaction, all stopped together, but the patent 
machine suddenly started again. ‘I was but a child then 


| Oh, I was ever so small you know! and I know all about 


Roman society, and if you go with one set you must not 
go with aoth.r; ‘al if you belong to one club you must 
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not enter another ; and if you subscribe to one church you 
must expect to have all the others for enemies ; for there is 
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the new Baptist Church ; well, they sank forty feet to get a | 
foundation for it, and even then they came upon a beautiful | 


mosaic that the Government took to put in the museum ; 
forty feet, just imagine it! they used to come every week 
to get subscription for sinking their foundation, and I called 
it the sinking fund. Well, I gave money to this church, and 
then I had all the others for enemies, which includes every 
other church in the world to war with, and I was nearly 
ruined. Oh, Rome is mightily mixed, the people are so 
split up !” 

And thus the tongue ran on in a rapid but quiet way, and 
the curls went round, and the spoon eddied and spun as if it 
was in the hands of a school-marm in a country town in the 


‘Well, it is hard,” said Annette, ‘‘a long, hard road; but 
you are doubly paid for your trouble, and to me it is one of 
the sweetest spots in Italy.” 

‘* But you have not been to Cadore ?” 

**Oh yes, indeed, oftentime.” 

‘Will you tell me of it ? will you tell me of the home of 
the great good man and master ?” 

The soul of the beautiful lady came to the surface like a 
spirit called from the deep by a magician, and the great eyes 
opened and dawned upon the artist like a newsunrise. He 
began to understand her now. This silent woman, she, too, 


| could talk, when there was a subject that touched her heart. 


Her soul was of another atmosphere. She sailed undiscov- 


| ered seas. The gossip of the town had not even the dignity 


West, till Annette at last came by, and sat carelessly down | 


by the other side, carelessly as if she belonged there. 

Of all intolerable people on earth there are none, perhaps, 
half so terrible as persons who will persist in talking when 
they ought to be silent ; when in fact nobody wants to hear 
them talk under any circumstances or at any time. 

The safest thing to do is to be silent, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. You can remember, perhaps, fifty occa- 
sions in your life when you have said too much. You can- 
not remember one when you said too little. You may spend 
a whole evening a silent listener in society, and leave every 
one your friend. It would be very hard to secure that much 
if you talked, even though you talked like an angel. 

At last the spoon stopped and the tongue stopped and 
the curls stopped, and the artist sat looking at the little 
machine in amazement, while the One Fair Woman, who 
had all the time been silent, sat looking the other way, and 
tapping the soft carpet with her foot, as if nervous and 
annoyed. 

Then the spoon and the curls and the tongue began 
again, and went round and round and round, as if winding 
themselves up to some great pitch, and then leaning a little 
forward, and going still a little faster, the tongue said: 

**You have been very reckless. You understand ?” 

Murietta knitted his brows. ‘‘I do not understand.” 

‘Well, then, the Countess Edna——” 

The artist arose, angry, and excited. He stood there 
almost trembling. Then the One Fair Woman took his arm, 
and they moved away together and in silence. 


Cuarrer XXII. 
IN AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


dark, silent woman, and worship her, 
as he had worshipped her in an 
ideal way for all his life. 

They sat down away by themselves 
by the side of a table with photo- 
graphs, pictures, and miniatures in 


oil. It was the most supreme mo- 
ment of his life. 

“I fear you do not sympathize 
greatly with my art,” stammered the 
man at last, looking at a miniature 
instead of the lady. 

**Oh yes, I do,” answered Annette. 
“T think too much of it. I am all 


the time wandering about among | 


pictures and through the old homes of the masters.” 

‘‘How delightful !” said Murietta, recovering himself at 
once. ‘And do you know I have had a fancy I should like 
to see the land of Titian? But then I hear it is so hard 
to reach,” 


of her contempt. 

She began as if she was about to tell a fairy tale to a 
child. Perhaps this proud, great woman thought him but a 
child. Perhaps, after all, he was but a child. 

“There is no prettier or sweeter dimple in all the fair face 
of mother earth than this slope or half-valley, where the 
great master was born, and where he spent his early 
youth. 

** You can get two hours out from Venice toward the base 
of the Venetian Alps by rail, and then you take the post or a 
private carriage, and, pushing up the Piare river, which has 
its source in Titian’s Land, for nearly two days, you come 
upon Cadore, the little mountain town where the great 
master was born. Here are great splintered peaks of 
granite all around you,” and the lady’s hand went up in 
the air. 

‘“‘These singular formations are known as the Dolomite 
Peaks. They look very much as if a mountain of stone had 


| been set up on another mountain, and then the Titans had 


come by, and hacked and hewed, and split it to its base.” 

He leant forward and listened in silence. 

‘Your soul and mine stand nearer together than I had 
even dared to dream of,” he was saying to himself, as she 
went on: 

‘“‘The first thing here in Titian’s country that strikes one 
who is at all familiar with his great pictures, is the exact 
likeness and copy of these mountains, noticeable in all his 
backgrounds. Coming directly from Venice, on my first 
visit, where I had been haunting ‘ Bella Arti’ for a month, 
and feasting on his great pieces every day, I found that I 
had seen every great mountain that lay around me. Even 
in the picture of Jerusalem, where the Virgin is presented 
to the high priest—a picture counted, you know, as one of 
the three greatest in the world—you see there the exact 
copy of the first mountain that ever met the master’s eyes, 
even to the curling clouds that are for ever moving about 
its summit, even to the camp-fire of the half-wild woodman 
on the mountain’s side. 

‘“‘And to me there is a singular touch of tenderness in 
this. Born in obscurity, bred in the wildest part of the 
Alps, still when he became the companion of kings and the 
most fortunate and favored of men, he remembered his 
mountains all the time, and all the time set them before the 
world to be admired. And to-day, if you would see the 
mountains and the clouds—the very atmosphere of Titian’s 
land, you have only to look upon one of his great 
pictures |” 

‘“*Yes,” answered Murietta, ‘‘I have always been told that 
while it is true he painted only figures, still the backgrounds 
to these figures may be called the best landscapes, the faith- 
fullest, the truest to nature, that can be found in all the 
world to-day !” 

‘‘ There are ten little towns in sight, all grouped close to- 
gether, like herds on the hillsides. Indeed, they could not 
be anywhere else, except on the hill-tops !” 

The artist leaned and listened without interrupting 
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her by a word. 
ebild. 

‘There was a pine slope just before our hotel. And the 
trees were planted and trimmed just as orderly as if they 
bore the choicest fruit. All the pines of these mountains 
are planted and nurtured by hand, for the lumber trade is 
the life of the place. And this muddy, foamy Piare river, 
plunging down in the cafion away toward Venice, is the 
great artery of Cadore! All this pine slope is a meadow and 
a hay-field. The women do the work of the fields and the | 
men do the work of the woods. They plant, cut down, 
drag to the river, and drive to Venice, on great rafts, the 
black pine-trees ; and they are rarely seen out of the woods 
except on féte days or when some great occasion calls them 
down. You see them moving under the tall, well-trimmed 
pines, a long line of mowers, from early morning till nearly 
noon—all women, bare-limbed and bare-headed, and often 
beautiful as Titian’s own pictures; and about noon they 
lie down and sleep in the hay for a time, and then arise and 
go on singing and swinging their short thick scythes until 
sundown.” 

**T could paint it,” whispered Murietta. 

**And she too, this princess, this great-souled woman, 
loves the poor!” thought the artist. 

‘We often climbed this pine-hill at sunset, and studied | 
the marvelous twilight colors—the soft blending of light | 
and shade thrown from the higher Alps. One can easily 
believe that from these rare and lovely blended hues grew 
the fancies of Titian.” 

**T shall go to Titian’s land and live,” murmured Mu- 
rietta. 

There was a rustle inthe room. The pretty birds, whose | 
brilliant plumage ornamented this paradise, were fluttering | 
up and down and hovering about the flowers as if about 
to take flight. The old general had come down from 


She went on as if telling a story to a 


out his battle-cloud of smoke for a moment, and was | 
marching across the saloon to join his daughter and the 
artist. 

Then a beautiful bird sang with a beautiful voice, while 


a dozen hung about her like bees around a flower, And 


_these words were in her song: 


‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 


The little woman with the curls and cup of tea and spoon 
stood looking straight at Murictta as the song proceeded ; 
but he was looking in quite another direction. 

As soon as the song was finished, the artist, quietly and 
unobserved, reached his hand to the hostess and her 
daughter, and withdrew. 

The accomplished and polished bit of chiseled midnight | 
opened the outer door, and as he went back he showed at 
least twenty of his teeth in his grin of delight. 

The artist was very happy ; and he gave the negro enough 
to make him happy for a week. 

‘‘ Take care of her, old California lion! Take care of her, 
my old friend of the Cordilleras!” said he, as he again 
stepped close and patted and stroked the stuffed beast on 
the head. ‘Take care of this beautiful lady like a true 
Californian! Fly at the throat of any man who dares to 
enter here with an evil thought! Take care of her, my | 
savage and tawny old friend!” 

He descended the broad tuffa steps between the wails of 
flowers, and then walked down the Corso at peace with ali 
the world. 

**Come what comes,” he cried, as he went to rest that 
night, ‘‘I have been blessed! I can end the scene now sat- 
isfied, and dying say that God has been good to me; and I 
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| selfish of men, 
| could not have endured that another should wed her. 
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have been for once, in my hard and eventful life, perfectly 
happy !” 

And then he slept. 

Poor soul! he had not stopped to consider that this lady 
had been only civil; that he had not said a word beyond 
the most commonplace expressions, and that, notwith- 
standing the kind invitation to call often and at any time, 
he, among the multitude of her friends, might be forgotten 
in a month. 

He slept, and he dreamed > and his dream was of a green 
serpent swinging from a cork-tree and Annette rode 
by in silence under it, along the Sabine Hills. 


as he 


XXITL. 


FLOWER - LAND, 


CHAPTER 


PEACE IN THE 


{IME went by with Murietta like a 
dream, or a great strong stream 
through a mighty forest, that is 

silent and shadowy and sweet with the 
smell of pine and of spices and costly 
gums, 

Night was a delight, and the morn- 
ing brought no sense of loneliness or 
of weariness, A laborer is weary of 
an evening. Aman who toils with his 
mind and makes battle with invisible 
things in the fields of anywhere that 

have not name or place to common men, is weary in the 
morning, and he goes forth among men to try to labor with 
them in order that he may rest. 

This man was resting now, perhaps, for the first time in 
his life. He took something more than a morbid interest in 
men and men’s affairs. 

He called often at the palace on the Corso, and was always 
well received and most courteously treated by all. Once 
the fair woman, Annette, arose from the side of a most illus- 
trious gentleman who was paying her court, and came and 
sat down by the side of the artist in her easy, careless way, 
and began again to talk of Titian as on the occasion of his 
first meeting with her at her palace. 

This filled the goblet full. Murietta asked no more at 
the hand of man, woman, God. 

Yet he had never yet whispered a word of love. It is just 
possible he had not thought of it; nay, it is very probable. 
He was satisfied ; he was happy. This was his first great 
happiness. He had nothjng more to ask. And then, again, 
there might have been a dormant fear deep down in his 
heart, in that fathomless somewhere where action is born of 
instinct—a fear to break this charmed life that now envel- 


| oped him. 


One thing is certain—he had not thought of marriage. 
This is remarkable, but it is very true. He was the least 
and did not often think of himself. Yet he 
He 
was willing to live and worship her as she was. He was per- 
fectly satisfied—satisfied from instinct, not from reason. 
The truth is, he had not yet come to reason at all on this 
matter—he did not want to do that. The 
dreamer. He had come upon the airy gates of a fairy land 
that he had long dreamed of and hoped for. 
swung open and he had entered, and found it even more 
delightful and full of peace than his imagination had pic- 
tured, and he was not ready or willing to take 


man Was a 


The gates had 


a foot-rule in 


| his hand and proceed to measure it off and make calcula- 


tions, and to count the chances of making it his own. 

Once, on an evening when he had dropped in and found 
her all alone, save with her own family, which was a rare 
thing indeed, he saw her, while he sat talking with the old 
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general, who looked serenely down at him from out his 
battle-cloud, sitting apart and alone with her hands pushed 


out and drawn together in a passionate sort of a manner, | 
| to-morrow. 


her black and abundant hair as if it was ready to drop its great 
folds like midnight curtains about her shoulders, and her 
face half-turned and looking back over her shoulder. 


‘‘Good heavens!” he said to himself, ‘‘that is just as I | 


” 


have painted her a hundred times ! 

She was not looking at him; not looking at anything. 
There was nothing remarkable in it all, save her remarkable 
beauty, outside of the very singular fact that this was exactly 


the attitude, and there was just the expression, that he had | 


so often painted, despite his repeated efforts to paint her 
otherwise. 


no longer the object of the artist’s interest that evening, 
and drifted away on his battle-cloud into his land of 
dreams. 

Without designing it, without even knowing it, the artist 
arose and passed over to the other side, and stood before the 
beantiful lady as she sat there alone, dreaming and looking 
any where. 

She lifted her dark sweeping lashes, smiled, made a place 
beside her with a movement of her hand, and, without a 
word, the artist sat beside her on the 

‘“*T have spoiled a picture,” he said, at length. 

She looked at him in a grand, still way, as if but half- 


awake, as if it was hardly worth while to come back to 


lounge, 


earth, or speak at all, or do anythin y any more this side of 
Paradise. 

‘I spoiled a picture for the world, but I have it in my 
heart. 
you now, as [ sat there, shall remain as long as I shall love 


the beautiful,” said he, 


Hung on the walls of memory, your face as I saw 


with earnest and honest enthusiasm. 


She heard this awkward compliment as one who knew 
+ 


the man meant just what he said, and as one, the rare one, | 


perhaps, who had the good sense to not profess to be dis- 
turbed by it, or t 
in any respect. 


» consider it out of place or out of nature 


“Tf you wonld only paint it!” she said, with a touch of 


earnestness, 

“But I have painted it. I have painted it—the same face, 
position, expression, dress, all, exactly -——” 

The artist found he had risen suddenly, and was all flushed 
and excited, as the silent and dreamy old general laid his 


hand upon his shoulder, and stood there as if to listen, or in | 
| little flowers and still arranging the torn leaves and petals, 


a careless and casual way take part in the conversation, 
continned Murietta, 
“T was just saying that I had spoiled a 
beautiful picture, when I came up and disturbed the lady— 
your daughter —just now. 

“Ah! and I—I fear I may have spoiled something more 
than a picture by disturbing you,” said the old general, as 


“T was just saying,” with 


some 


embarrassment 


he quietly noted the artist’s embarrassment, and then went | 
back into his battle-cloud and again drifted away—in body | 


at least, and perhaps in spirit. 

Muietta, conscious that he had said too much and been 
at least imprudent, sat down again beside the lady and was 
silent. But she was now too much interested to iet the sub- 
ject drop, and again began about the picture. 


‘And you really have painted a fanoy sketch or some- | 


thing, with which you have associated my name ?” 
**Not your name, lady—your face,” said he, earnestly, 
* And then you will let me see it ?” 
** Would you care to see it?” 
‘“Would I care to see it? 
human ? 


Do you not know that I am 


pot.” 


| dk nly, 


Nay, I am not only human, but I am also woman, | 
and would take a woman’s delight in looking at any picture | 
that even resembles me, whether it was meant for me or 


“This was meant for you, and for you only,” said he, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Then I shall see it to-morrow. You will send it to me 
Or shall I drive——” 

‘No, no, no,” he answered. ‘Do not drive to my studio. 
I have no studio fit to receive you in. Iam an idle looker- 
onin Rome. Iam not at work.” 

‘**But you have done this one picture in Rome ?” 

‘*In Rome, in Naples, in——” 

The great eyes opened wide and wondering, and looked at 


| the man inquiringly and earnestly. 


‘Ah, I understand you now, I think,” she said, “you 
have been at work at this picture some time, and did a part 


| of it at Naples, and a part of it here ?” 
The old general drew back his face when he found he was | 


The artist had never been schooled in the fashionable and 
accomplished art of lying. Here he had, without intending 
it, aroused the beautiful woman's curiosity, and he saw that 
it was not to be satisfied by an evasion. Should he tell her 
the truth, the whole blunt history ? He was very much 
embarrassed. Had he had the least bit of cunning in 
him or design, he might have told with good effect just so 


| much of it as served his purpose, and no more, and then at 


once produced the picture, soiled and pierced as it was, with 
splendid and possibly telling effect. 

But no, the man thought only of his secret—the secret of 
his love. He did not stop to reason. He could not have 
told why, but somehow he feared that she would be offended 
or annoyed by his confession of his love for her, or an hun- 
dredth part of it. So much for the poor man’s knowledge 
of woman, As if any woman could be offended at such a 
thing ! 

The for him. He 
reached, pulled a blossom from a rhododendron, as if he had 
been walking in a forest, and began to pull it to picces, 
while his eyes were fixed on the floor. 

The lady laughed in a quiet, idle way, and reached her 
hand and took the blossom which he was tearing to piec 


situation was very embarrassing 


s 
| from out his fingers and arranged the crumpled leaves, and 
held it 


carefully, as if it had to her a value, 

n I am to see this picture to-morrow? Yon will 
to me here ?” 

** But itis not finished. 


“Thi 
send it 
That is, it is not fit to be seen. 
He stopped sud- 
He saw that he was once more exciting a woman's 


It is soiled, it is cut and warped and——” 


curLosity, 


" 


“Why, merey on us!"she exclaimed, helding up the 


“‘what a fate and what a misfortune my picture has met 


| with, to be sure! You certainly have had no care for it, elso 


it would not now be soiled and warped and wounded, and 
goodness knows what not! Come, you are to tell me of 
this picture.” 

“T entreat you, lady, not to-night. 
shall speak to your parents, and 


I am going now. I 
and, I am gone,” 

He gave her his hand hastily, found her parents drinking 
tea together in a little flowery part of the paradise, and, not 
at all satisfied with himself, was about to pass through the 
door and into the hands of the black and ebon block of 


| chiseled midnight, when Annette, standing where he passed 


by, said : 
“But you really have a picture painted here in Rome 


| which you say resembles me as I sat yonder this evening ?” 


“Tt is an exact and perfect picture of you, if ever I drew 
a perfect picture ora straight line. It is equally true that 


| the picture has a history, and true also that it is now not fit 


to be seen.” 

“And am I never to see this picture, which, no doubt, 
any one—a stranger, a peasant—any one passing can drop 
in and see ?” 

‘““You are to see it. You shall see it if you will 30 honor 
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me, and it shall be yours, if you will receive it as a gift, but 
not till it is repaired and retouched.” 

‘* Well, I must practise patience, I suppose. I shall count 
the days that lie between me and the time I am to receive it. 
But you are not to repaint it. That will spoil the interest, 
however much you may improve the picture. Promise me 
you will not retouch it. It is but a new work, and, if it has | 
been once finished, let it remain just as it is, Promise me 
that.” | 

‘*Yes, I promise you not to retouch it, save to cover up a 
scar in the breast.”’ 

‘*A sear in the breast!” The glorious eyes were aguin 
wide open with wonder. 
‘‘Timplore you, do not push me to the wall. I am not 
gifted with the art of escaping from the responsibility of | 
my own blunt statements. Please leave something of the 
story to the future.” | 

“To the future it is,” she langhed, as she again noticed | 
his embarrassment. ‘ Pretty stories will always keep, and, 
like good wine, be none the worse for it. But when am I to 
have the picture ? Come, we will make a covenant. I do 
promise and agree, as the law has it, not to ask you for the 
little story that I am dying to know till you are ready to tell 
it, on condition,” and here she smiled and looked very know- 
ing, ‘‘ that you send me this picture within a given time.” 

‘*Tt is a covenant,” he said, extending his hand, ‘‘ and I 
promise to send you the picture at the end of a month.” 

“At the end of a month !” she exclaimed, “‘ why, we shall 
be on Lake Como.” 

‘And you are going to Como for the Summer, and 
soon ?” 

“We are going to Como. We start soon, but are going to 
travel slowly, take in the little towns on the Adriatic, the 
republic of San Marino, and possibly Venice, and shall 
reach Como about the time everybody else leaves it, in 
July; and, to get back to a subject of interest, how am I 
to get my picture ?” 

**T will have this picture sent me at Como. I will also be 
at Como in July. I will take pleasure, an untold pleasure, in | 
presenting it to you there, and felling you the story of its | 
creation.” 

‘*How delightful! would that it were July!" 
claimed, clasping her hands. 

‘Delightful ! you will be disgusted. But I shall keep the 
covenant. And now, good-night; remember, we meet at 
Como.” 

There was a look of earnestness in her face as he passed 
ont, saying to himself, ‘‘ We meet at Como. Shall Como be 
my fate—my Philippi ? Well, well, I shall tell her the story 
of the picture there, and the story of the roses in her path, 
and then it may be our souls will stand together in the pure 
white light on the hills of God |” 

“Take care of her, my Californian lion, Show your 
tecth, my friends, to any man who dares to hold an evil | 


she ex- 
| 


thought of her.” He tapped the beast on the head, opened 


the negro’s mouth, and saw two perfect rows of teeth for a 
few francs, and went down the stairs full of hope and the 
future. ee 


CuarTer XXIV. 


TRUE TO THE PINK COUNTESS. 


Tr had now been four months since Murietta had set foot 
in Rome, and he began hardly to tire of the town. He was 


now particularly anxious to get outside the sultry walls of 
the city since he knew that Annette was going, and almost 
at once. 

The two first months of the four he had spent almost 
alone in that strange and unknown part of the world called 
the Ghetto of Rome. 


The third month he had spent 


|is nothing remaining in Rome 
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almost entirely in the carriage and by the side of the sad 
but beautiful lady in robes of pink and rose. But the 
fourth month he had scareely seen her. It had now been 
weeks since he had seen her face. What had become of 
her? He was preparing to leave Rome. Should he go away 
without seeing the woman who had lightened many a dark 
and lonesome day of his life in that strange city of heat and 
cold—of contradictions ? 

He had seen the count but seldom of late, and he, the 
count, seemed but ill satistied, even though the old admiral 
blustered about him and asserted himself with the same bold 
look of assertion which he had always shown from the first. 
The count, however, had the same gentleness of manner, and 
always showed that culture and politeness which seems so 
inseparable from an Italian, whenever his and the lines of 
the artist crossed, either in the streets of the city or the 
saloons of fashion, 

It was now June, and Rome was sultry as midsummer, 
The fountains plashed and played all over the town, and the 
streets were kept running with fresh water, gnd all the place 
had been the 
deck of one mighty ship. Yet Rome was awfully sultry, 
and people were pouring out of eve ry gute that opened to 
the north in the direction of the Alps and the Apennines. 

Carlton, too, was anxious to get 
all over the town—now with the admiral, who, it seems, had 
more than once approached him on the subject of making 
him a member of the Brothers of the Altar, had Mu- 
rietta, and now with the count, who evidently Jooked upon 
him with more favor than he did Murietta, and now with 
strangers. 


was hung with awnings and canvas, as if 1 


away. He was running 


ius he 


If any one knew what was going on in town, 
Carlton probably knew it, for he was everywhere, talking 
with every one, drinking wine to-day, and reforming to 
morrow. 

Everybody moved under canvas. 
were one mass of moving umbrellas. 


The streets of Rome 
If a peasant brought 
a goat into town to be milked for your coffee, as was and is 
the custom, at four o'clock in the morning, he bronglit an 
umbrella along to lead it back under the Sabine Hills. 

* We must get out of this,” cried Carlton, from under his 
full sail of canvas one morning in June, to Murictta; “ there 
now but the cats and dogs 


| and goats and peasants, and a few of the old tried settlers, 


Let us get out—tlee to the mountains.” 

“Tam with you in the spirit, but may not be in the fl 
[ fear, for a time yet.” 

“And why not ? You re member r our covenant to blow 
away to Venice together, do you not?” answered Carlton, 
as he took a whole hatfull of roses from a pretty peasant 
odor, 


“Ay, yours was a covenant, man with man,” replied the 


] 


girl, and began to tear them to pieces to inhale the 


artist, as he also took a bunch of roses from the pretty girl's 
basket, and handed her a frane, whigh she gratefully ac- 
knowledged as a most liberal payment ; ‘‘ but you remember, 
I promised a lady, the countess, to remain in Rome till her 
father came to her.” 

“Then, if that is all,” langhed Carlton, as he seattered the 


| flowers at the feet of a bare-legged peasant-girl, who showed 


| him her pretty teeth eas he passed, ‘you might have left 
Rome a week ago.” 
‘*A week ago ?” 
‘Certainly, my dear fellow. You might have gone away 
‘into the Alps to reform fully a week ago ; for her father 
has been here at least a week, and I have been with him 
| a great deal, and have talked with him about his unfor- 
| tunate daughter, and have really almost shed tears with 
the little white-headed old patriarch, for it seems he has 
| lost his only son somewhere in Italy by brigands or assas- 
sins, and now his poor dauhgter is mad, and does not even 
know him.” 
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“Mad! and does not know him?” Murietta went close 
up to Carlton, and took him by the arm as he threw his 
rose to the ground. ‘Gods! what have I been doing for 
this month past ? It does seem to me that I am sometimes 
mad myself. I get in grooves. I get in a river with deep 
banks, and float down and cannot see out. 
but myself!” 

* Well, but 
father, and, besides, the doctor forbids that she shall be dis- 
turbed. The count, I assure you, is nearly broken-hearted. 
And then, you know, she is not a Catholic, and that disturbs 
him greatly. 


for the better world.” 


There were wrinkles on the brow of Murietta as he list- | 


ened to this! Then he began very solemnly, as he still held 
on to the arm of his friend, and looked him in the face : 

* Have you seen the countess at any time within the last 
few weeks ?” 

‘**Not since I gaw you with her, my dear fellow,” he an- 
swered, tapping the stones with his foot and shifting his 
umbrella from right to left. 

**Has any one seen her, do you suppose ? 
spoken to her father about the possibility of her being 
locked up by these cunning Italians and designing priests, 
and——” 

“Tut, tut! Now look here. 
nest of brigands and kidnappers, and men who could or 
would lock up a lady and keep her from her father? I tell 
you, you are wild. You are as mad as a March hare. At 
first you thought her husband a sort of moral or immoral 
Blue Beard, and you were going to storm the castle and set 
her at liberty. Then you waited till her father came upon 
the field. And now, even now, you fancy that husband, 
father, children, all are wrong, and you alone are right, and, 
like another crazy Don Quixote, you propose to ride a tilt 
against the world’s windmill !” 

Murietta began to doubt his own judgment. He felt that 
something was wrong. He was almost certain of that in his 
own mind ; but how to correct it, or how to proceed without 
doing more harm than good, he did not know. He wanted 
to see the countess to say good-by. 
tain that she would know him and be glad to see him. Then 
he reflected a moment, as he took the arm of Carlton, and 
they moved down the street under the canvas, and remem- 
bering that she said she would send for him when the hour 
came that she should need him, and remembering that she 
had not sent. for him, and reviewing the whole ground he 
stopped, looked his companion in the face, and said: 

“T am ready to go. We will leave Rome together to- 
morrow.” 

‘** Good!” cried Carlton, ‘ we will leave Rome to-morrow. 
You see, my dear boy,” he continued, ‘if the countess is 
sane and will not, or does not, care to see her father, why, 
of course, she does not need you or your assistance, or your 
But if she is not sane, as the count and the 
doctor and the admiral say, and cannot see her father, why, 
of course, she cannot you. You know, my dear boy, I am 
disposed to humor your whims, whatever they may be— 


presence. 


just for the sake of the pleasure of your company in a gon- 


dola at Venice ; but turn this case to any light you like, 


and the picture cannot be improved by any cunning tint of 


, 


yours.’ 

“Tam satisfied,” sighed Murietta; ‘‘ yet I am broken up 
by the thought that this woman must remain here in the 
intolerable heat of Jonesome Rome the merry Summer 
through. It will break her too-delicate thread of life. I 
shall never see the beautiful and most mournful face any 
more !"” 


* Beautiful she is indeed, my friend,” answered Carlton, 


I see nothing | 


she is no worse. She simply will not see her 


The poor good fellow, you know, is apprehen- 
sive that she may die or go utterly mad, and not be prepared | 


Have you 


Do you suppose Rome is a 


He was perfectly cer- | 


‘.and I now understand, or at least feel certain, that what- 
ever Rome may have said against her, Rome is now sorry 
for it, and sympathizes deeply with her misfortune. And, 
| for my own part, I tell you that I knew from the first 
and all the time that she was as pure as the snow of the 
Alps !” 

“Give me your-hand. God pity the poor dear lady,” 
said Murietta, solemnly, as they stood together with clasped 
hands—** God pity and protect the poor dear countess, the 
sad and beautiful lady ; and may He pardon me for any 
wrong, real or imaginary, that I may have done her, for we 
shall never meet any more!” 


CHarTter XXV. 
A SKELETON, 


FE. will reform to-morrow,” said Carlton, 
laughing, and looking very knowingly 
at the artist in the dusk, as he came 
down and Jed him through the hall to 
his room. ‘‘ Yes, my dear Murietta, 
you are a cunning dog; but I forgive 
you, and am certain that, like myself, 
you will reform to-morrow, if to-mor 
row ever comes.” 

“But I do not understand you,” 
answered the puzzled artist. 

‘** But you will understand, perhaps, 
when she explains. Oh, you still are 
in the dark? Well, to be brief with 

you, there is a lady, or rather a lady’s maid, waiting for you 
in my parlor.” 

‘*A lady’s maid waiting for me ?” 

“Go along, go along! You understand. Keep your own 
secrets, if you like. Only be sure you reform to-morrow,” 
laughed Carlton, as he led up to his rooms and pushed open 
the door. 

There she sat in the dark and under the curtains, like a 
frightened bird that had fluttered in through the window. 
It was the faithful maid of the Countess Edna. 

**Come ! her keeper is drunk and asleep! It is the first 
time she could send to you, or I could escape. Come at 
once; he may awake. There is a secret passage in from the 
porter’s lodge ; we can get in by that, for the admiral and 
count are on the great stairway, and watching all the other 
doors. Come, there is not 2 moment to lose.” 

The excited girl laid hold of the artist, and, still trembling 
with fright and anxiety, attempted to pull him to the door, 
as if to hasten his departure. 
| Atthe door he met Carlton, who had left him for a mo- 
| ment, returning. 

‘** Look here, Carlton,” he said, hurriedly, while the faith- 
ful but frightened maid kept looking wildly about, as if 
afraid she was followed and watched, ‘‘I am going to the 
Countess Edna. Take this, there is trouble in the wind.” 
The artist handed him his pistol. 

“Well, I thought men as a rule buckled on their armor 
when there is trouble in the wind ; but you, it seems, lay 
it off!” 

““The countess has sent for me, and there may be trouble. 
[ know how grave and serious a thing it is to attempt to see 
| her; but see her I will, and I wish to harm no one. I will 
| be with you yet to-night, if I live.” 

**Good, my boy ; go, and reform to-morrow !” 
He waved his hand and went into his rooms, as the artist 
went out at the back gate, followed by the maid. 
**Bah! that Murietta is a rake,” said Carlton, as he 
| lighted a cigar, and, seating himself on the sofa, lifted his 
‘ legs to the table, and began to blow a cloud to the ceiling. 
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They reached the coffin-like lodge at the side of the great 
portal or arch of the palace, and handing the little man a 
roll of francs, the door immediately and very slyly opened ; 
and then the little Roman soldier at his post opened a blank 
door behind him, and, making certain that he was not ob- 
served, let the two through into a dark, secret passage, when 
he lighted a coil of wax taper, such as is used in the passage 
of the catacombs, and beckoned them forward. 

They ascended a narrow stairway, damp and heavy with 
the smell of the grave, and then made a long detour to the 
right. Here they stopped and listened. The little porter 
laid his ear to the wall, but could hear nothing. Then he 
laid it down to the floor, and arose satisfied that all was 
clear, and led up another stairway as dark and dismal as 
the first. 

Here they listened again. Not a 
nibbling at some leathern objects lying about on the floor. 

The porter opened this door cautiously, and the three 
stood in a damp, dark vault, where there were piled bags of 
what might have been either chestnuts or walnuts, or any 
other thing of the kind, to all appearances. 

There were dozens of rats running over and around these 
bags, and as they ran something rattled over the floor and 
rolled at the feet of the artist. He stooped and picked it 
up. It was a cartridge. 

The porter listened again, and then led on rapidly, with- 
out looking to the right or the left. There was a smell of 
death not to be mistaken. The maid shrank close up to the 
side of the porter, and the porter hastened to unfasten the 


sound save the rats 


door. 
‘Have you ever been in this place before ?” asked th 


artist, taking the coil of wax from his hand, and turning 
back to the bags of cartridges. 

‘No, no, never before ; and, please the blessed Virgin, I 
will not come again, even though the countess gave me her 
palace. It smells !” 

“Look here! stop! lift that cloak!” said the artist, 
holding the light over a dark object heaped up in the 
corner. 

The porter shrank back aguinst the maid, and the maid 
against the wail. 

The artist pushed the cloak aside with his foot. There 
lay the half-decayed skeleton of a man close against the 
bags of ammunition. 

He looked at the two cowering figures before him. Then 
he put his finger to his lips. They made signs that they 
would “be silent. 


“Swear it. Lift up your right hands, and swear it in the 


presence of the dead.” 

They lifted up their hands, and he swore them in the 
name of the Madonna. 

“‘Now, mark you this. Your own lives depend on your 
secrecy. ‘Tell of this dead man, and the law will demand of 
you some account of how he came here.” 

The porter saw the position, and again promised the pro- 
foundest secrecy as they replaced the cloak and once more 
passed on. 

They entered an outer camera, where a dim light was 
burning on a little table, where were flasks and bottles 
of wine. 

There was a bed in a corner of this room, and on this bed 
lay a man muttering in a drunken sleep. 

Passing on cautiously and swiftly as possible through 
another door, they entered a very neat and comfortable 
saloon, where evidently the hand of woman was not wanting 
to set things in order. 


Passing through this saloon, the maid tapped gently at a | 


door, till a voice, soft and sweet and sad, bade her come. 
The countess opened her great brown eyes, looked at the 


party a moment, and then sprang up to meet Murietta, and ! 
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, burst into tears. She wept as if her heart would break, yet 

| all the time tried to restrain herself, and tried to speak and 

| make herself understood. 

__ “Here!” take this ; take it, and at once! —Putat on your 

| finger, turn it under, so—so that they will not see it. Slip 

| away. Take it, for heaven's sake,” she cried, as he hesi- 
tated. ‘Take it,” and she took his hand and almost forced 
it on his finger. 

‘It is my dead brother's ring. Listen! You know he 
had that ring on his hand when he disappeared. He his 
never been heard of since. But I went among them this 
last month. I went out among the drunken, brawling brig- 
ands that fill my palace and keep me a prisoner here, while 
they, with my husband, were at their revels ont there, where 
they now are. And what do you think? I found them 
lying drunk and asleep, and that ring—that ourious and 
rich ring, that was on my dead brother's hand when last I 
saw him—was on the finger of the drunken old admiral. 

| Hush! I took it off. They missed it next morning. And 
what did they do? They took my little boy and 
threatened to destroy him too, body and soul, if I did 
dare Bay one word,” 

“Gods! I should have brought my pistols!” hissed the 
artist. 

‘‘Are you unarmed ? Then heaven help yon! But my 
husband, the count, is not so bad. No, no; ho is not so 
bul; it is the terrible society to which he belongs. He is 
a sworn member of the Brothers of the Altar. It is the 
business of the members of the Order to marry heiresses 

the West. They then divide or share the fortune 
He has not the strength or will to eseay 

‘* And where are these wretches now ?”’ 

‘‘Here in my palace, I dare not lift a finger, or say one 
word, or they will destroy my little boy as they did my 
And they tell me that if I do not give up this ring 
[I shall never be allowed to get out again, or to see a friend. 
You are the first Christian I have seen for a month!” 

The lady's face was flushed and on fire with excitement 
and rage. 

“And your husband, the count, will he endure all this 

“Oh, I have exhausted all hope—every resource in thiat 
direction. He tells me these are his friends; he is my 
husband, and they must be made welcome; and when [ 
plead for my liberty, and protest against this imprisonment, 
he simply says the ring is not mine, that I have no right 
to it, and that if I want to go out, I have only to give it up 
I will not give it up to him. It is the death- 
We must keep it. Keep it, 


from 


among them. 


brotlie ?. 


and go. 
warrant of that monster. 
Murietta, with your life !” 

‘*T will keep it. By heaven, I will keep it !” 

“‘T know you will keep it, and keep my secret till it is 
time to reveal it. Listen to me,”—she sank down on a pink 
sofa, in a heap of rose-and-pink robes—‘‘ I said I had some- 
thing to tell you. You grow tired of hearing me say it. 
Well, this is it. My husband, the count, belongs to a 
strange society. I do not know what it is, I know it is 
something terrible, and that its members meet here, and 
make my palace the headquarters of their crimes, He says 
he was sworn into their Order when he was too young to 
understand, and that he cannot now leave it and live. 
Listen! This, all this, has been going on for years. We 
have been here five years. At first all was well. Then they 
began to take all the money I had, to plunge me in debt, to 
try to take my little boy into strange churches, and to teach 
him terrible things ; and then, at last, I managed to get the 

truth to my brother. He came at once. They treated him 
with all the civility possible ; but when he determined to 
take me out of Italy to my father, my husband. protested, 
and they—the brigands—told him, that I should never leave 
Italy, for through me came most of the money that kept the 
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‘ Order together. I could not, I would not, then reveal to the 
world the truth of things. I was proud of being a countess, 
and all the time hoped for the best, and believed I would 
yet get the count out of the country, and away from these 


There was a noise in the room through which the little 
party had just entered, and the porter laid hold of the bolt 
and key. 

“T must be brief,” whispered the countess, lifting her 
hands toward the door. ‘‘ My brother determined to take 
me away, and at once. We were to start the next day. He | 
went out toride on the Campagna, He had that ring on 
his finger. A man at the Porto Popolo told me he saw him 
return and enter Rome ; but I—I never saw him any more. 
I inquired everywhere. They said I was crazy mad—that I | 
never had a brother. And now, here, this is what you must 
do. I must have help. Take this ring—get it to my 
father in the States, and 

‘But your father is in Rome; he is in Rome, and at the | 
Russe Hotel.” 

“In Rome? Do you sayin Rome? Oh! do you say in 
Rome ?” She fell upon her knees, and took the man’s hand | 
in hers, and held it to her lips, and covered it with tears. 

‘“‘Then go to him at once. Take that ring. No. Yes; | 
take the ring; but do not show it to him. He is old, and | 
very frail. He would know the ring, for it was our mother’s, 
and it might affect him too much. But take it and go. | 
Bring him here at once. Go now, for God's sake! I hear 
voices! Here, this way! They are coming through the 
secret passage ! Go—go by the grand saloon and down the 
broad steps. Bring my father. Tell the consul. Christ! 
is fftre not, in all Papal Rome, one man to protect a 
woman ?” 

The artist hurried through the grand saloon—through a | 
door—through a hall—through an outer door, and was then | 
in the ante-camera, was moving across toward the great door | 
that opened upon the broad stairway, where he would be safe 
and free from the hands or daggers of those who were 
watching his movements. 

“Stop! I am a man who carries his heart in his hand. 
A rough but honest sailor; and now I want to know what | 
in h you are doing here ?” 

He struck his fist on a great side-board where lay a lot of 
old arms, and the arms bounded and rattled as if the house 
was coming down. 

This seemed to be a sort of signal of distress, for men, 
headed by the count, and all more or less intoxicated, came 
staggering in through a door that opened deeper into the 
palace to the left. 

** Let me pass,” cried the artist. ‘‘ Let me pass, I say.” 

The count rushed up and seized him by the throat. 

‘* What, are you here again ?” 

The words were driven back down his throat by a blow 
from Murietta in his mouth, and he fell back and then 
gathered strength, and came up to his work like a man | 
really fighting for his nghts; but only to be sent back again 
with severer punishment. 

‘Open that door !” cried the artist, advancing toward the | 
admiral, who had placed his back against it. 

The count was down; the other men had retreated, and 
the old admiral had no disposition to enter the lists with this 
infuriated man, whose hand was bleeding and dripping with | 
blood from his own knuckles, and from the face of the 
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; and now my dream is coming true. 


the floor, and lifted his fist toward the admiral. ‘‘ One word 
before I go. You profess to be a blunt and an honest man. 
I will also be plain with you. I go; but I return. This 
door is to be opened for me. I bring the father of the 
countess to her. You can be discreet. I bring the old man 
to his daughter, whom you have been telling all the time is 
insane. Now, will this door be opened to me or not ?” 

‘‘Opened to you? Ha, ha!’ 

‘Yes; opened to me. Since you seem to be the cap- 
tain of the castle,” said Murietta, now looking at the count, 
who stood leaning on the table and wiping the blood from 
his face as he listened to the parley, ‘‘I will make my terms 


| of capitulation with you. Shall I find this door open, or 


shall I——” he advanced toward the retiring admiral, and 
wagged his fist in his face, ‘‘ or shall I enter by the seerct 
passage, and take the police with me, and show them the 
dead man by the magazine with which you expect to blow 
the palace to the moon. Answer me ; yes or no ?” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped the admiral, as he sank against the 
wall. ‘‘ Let us be friends. What is the use ?” 

The artist was gone, 

He found the father at the Hotel Russe, a little frail old 


| man, with a beard white as snow. 


‘* Your daughter, the Countess Edna, wants to see you. 
You are to come to her at once. I have just left her side, 


} and she sends me to you to tell you to come to her as soon 


as possible.” 

‘But my daughter is—my daughter has—my daughter 
cannot see me. I have been waiting and waiting. I have 
just come from the palace, The good old admiral, who is 
on watch, tells me that she is even worse.” 

‘*But you are to come,” cried the eager and impulsive 
artist, ‘‘and to come at once. Only come and see ; that will 
not take you long.” 

‘Yes, yes, yes; that is quite true. I will go. 
with you, Mr.—Mr.——” 

‘‘Murictta,” said the artist. 

‘*Murietta! Heaven help me ! Is it you that has the auda- 
city to come to me—you who have blighted my daughter's 
name, and driven her to madness ? No, no, Get out of my 
sight! Do not speak to me !” 

But will you not go with me ? Willyou not go and see ? 
Men have been telling lies, Come, I will prove to you that 
they have lied.” 

‘““No, no. Go, go. Will you not get out of my sight ? 
Oh, that my son were alive that he might chastise you for 


I will go 


your crime and your audacity !” 


” 


‘Your son!” The artist theught of the dead man’s ring. 
“Your daughter has just been speaking of your son. Sho 
has just received a ring—a ring he wore when last she saw 
him ; and fearing you might be deterred from coming with 
me—a stranger—she bade me show it to you, if that was 


| necessary, to convince you of the truth of my message. 


See !” 

He held the glittering jewel up on his forefinger before 
the old man’s eyes under the lamp in the hall. 

“Tt is—it is true! It is his! I hadadream. Will you 
forgive me?” he said, offering his hand. ‘I had a dream, 
Lead on—lead on— 
bring me to my child!” 

‘‘Double fare, and a fast drive,” said the artist to the 
driver, as they entered a carriage at the door. 

True to the old admiral’s promise, he stood at the door, 


count. The admiral preferred to fight with women, and, | and it opened without a word. 


therefore, proceeded to open the door. 

“There, now, begone!” he cried, as he swung it wide 
open, ‘“‘and beware how you again enter the palace of a 
gentleman uninvited !” 

“Look here, my gray-headed murderer! Mark you 


‘‘She has suddenly recovered her mind,” he whispered 
to the old man, her father; ‘‘ but still has strange illusions 
that you must not contradict or interfere with at all. That 
will make her worse.” 

They stood before the private door, which opened with 


here,” answered Murietta, as he stood in the middle of 


some delay, 
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The countess lay exhausted upon her sofa. The excite- 
ment of the half-hour with the artist had broken her down, 
for she was a weak and over-nervous woman, and could not 
endure such tension of the mind long at a time. 

To the dismay and disgust of Murietta, in the door oppo- 
site stood the sleek, cunning Giuseppe, and by the side of 
the countess stood the narrow-browed doctor, we have seen 
before. Over in a corner sat the count, with his head band- 
aged, and his eye closed from the frightful blow in his face. 
The ring had cut him like a lance. 

The lady saw her father, and, rising slowly, and with an 
air of authority, she waved the two villains out, or attempted 
to motion them out of the room. 
steps, and still lingered. 

*‘ Ave you mistress here, or am I?” Then turning quietly 
to her father, she said, ‘‘ You see, father, these men consti- 
tute themselves my keepers. I am a prisoner, and my hus- 
band is powerless to help me!” Then she put her arms 
about his neck and kissed him; and cried as if her baby 
heart would break, and she should never cease to weep. 

At last she lifted her head, and the two keepers were gone. 
The count still sat there with his eyes closed, and helpless 
and silent. * 


** And now you will never leave me !" she said as she still | 


held on to her father, as if she had been a child. ‘‘ And now 


we can go all together and get away from this dreadful | 
nightmare, and the terrible men that have fastened upon | 


the count!” 

**No, no, I will never leave my child,” said the feeble old 
man, as he sank into a seat; “‘ never part with my wayward 
little daughter, who would wed a stranger and in a strange 
land, anymore. No, no, we can all go home together as 
you say, and be glad and content again. Come, count, my 


son! see, we are all right now. We can go to-morrow, for it | 


is killing me in Rome.” 


** To-morrow ! oh, let it be to-morrow !"’ cried the countess, 


clasping her hands. *‘ Do, do let it be to-morrow! Leave the | 
There is a skeleton in | 


palace ; leave it all. It is haunted! 
the house.” 

The count started up and staggered toward the door, as 
he tore the bandages from his face. 

**Poor, poor count! and what is the matter now with his 
face ?” said the old man to the countess. 

She looked up toward the door, saw the count passing 
out, and Murietta before him. 

‘Stand aside, Mr. Murietta !” called out the Lady Edna, 
stand back, and let the count, my husband, pass! Why 
did you lift your hand against my husband? Was there no 
one else for you to lay your heavy blows upon? IS it thus 
that you would assist a lady in distress ?” 

** Lady,” said the man, sadly, as he drew a ring from his 
finger, ‘“‘I leave you with your father and your husband. I 
am very sorry I raised my hand against the count. I see I 
am again misunderstood. But now you are safe, and I go. 
Good-by, and God bless you!” He handed the ring to the 
old man as he said this, and hastened away. She did not 
call him back or say one word, . 

** Yes,” he said, as he reached the street, ‘‘ Carlton was 
right. I know nothing whatever about women, and very 
little indeed about men.’’ 

There was a dog crossing before him as he turned a 
corner, and he drew back his foot and kicked it with all his 
might. 

“‘No matter,” he said, as he climbed the steps of the Hotel 
Russe and found his friend Carlton—‘‘no matter, I have 
done my duty to the living, and nothing I could do can help 
the dead. I do not see what else remains for me to do. 
Nor do I now see what I have to regret. The old man will 
now care for his daughter and ¥y 

The artist thought a long time over what he had seen in 


They retreated but a fe® | 
was bathing her morning face in a golden shower of sun- 
light. 


| write to sit down at or near Bellagio. 
| Como, and its immediate neighbors, had but little business 
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the secret passage, and then said to himself, ‘‘Some day 
there will be a devil of an explosion in that palace and the 
Papists will say it is the king's party trying to blow up good 


| Catholics, and the Protestants will say it is the Pope trying 


to re-establish his tottered throne.” 

The friends parted for the night very soon, for they hai 
to be up with the sun on their way to the south. 

“* We will reform to-morrow,” said Carlton, laughing and 
looking back over his shoulder as he retired to his bedroom, 


| for he did not yet know anything that had transpired that 


evening at the palace. 
How wide-awake the day was that morning as the two 
friends drove to the station for the four o'clock train. Italy 


The artist thought only of Annette as they whirled 
through the ruins, and out and under the walls away to- 
ward the Alps pointing away toward Como. 

‘Rome is the earth,” said the artist, as they left the 
Eternal City, ‘‘the centre of the earth, but Como shall be 
my heaven.” > 4 

Crarrer XXV! 


COMO AT LAST. 


MUST have a house on Lake Como,” wrote 
Pliny, ‘‘ but I dare not have any windows 
in it that look out upon the lake, for if I 
do I shall never be able to do any work.” 

There lies the long thin sheet of peace- 
ful water pointing like a long finger from 
out of the rugged heart of the Alps right 
down into the great level plain of Lom- 
bardy. 

This hand that points this long thin 
finger is half-doubled up at Bellagio, 
which is about midway ; and one finger, 
the lesser one, points off at an obtuse 

angle to the south. 

In the forks of this long thin lake, where the fingers 
divide, stands Bellagio, the centre of the earth, and of which 
we shall see more by-and-by. 

On the extreme end of this long thin finger, pointing 
down and out of the Alps straight into the great plain of 
Lombardy, has grown a great wart. This wart is called the 
City of Como. It is as old, perhaps, as Jerusalem. It was 
founded by the Greek colonists before Rome was thought 
of. You can see the Greek in the faces of the people ; par- 
ticularly in the faces of the wonderful women. On the old 
cathedral, storm-stained and eaten by the tooth of Time and 
washed into channels and furrows by the rains of heaven, 
as if the faces of the marble men had really wrinkled from 
age, you see the statues of the two Plinys. 

Old, very old indeed, is this town of Como, and yet only 
yesterday they erected a great fountain in their great square, 
and last year built a hundred houses that look like palaces 
The old town, like a hundred others in Italy, is being gal- 


| vanized into new life by the gold of English and American 


travelers. Tell an Italian this, however, and he will be 
sorely offended. He will insist that Italy is full of re- 
sources, that she does all this herself, and does not at all 
need the money of the stranger. He will tell you that Italy 
has always been great, a power, and the centre of the earth. 
Let an American dare to dispute this, and the proud Italian 
will strike an attitude and say to him, ‘‘ Why, we discov- 
ered you!” 

It was the fashion this particular season of which we 
Como, the town of 


this season save as depdts of arrival and departure ; all 
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pushed on up the long, lovely lake, to where it divided, 
and there gathered about the forks. 

“‘ How much it is like the Mississippi river !” thought Mu- 
rietta to himself, who had left the train at Como and was 
how running «up the lake to the great-little centre of Bella- 
gio. “It would be precisely like the wide, clear, crooked 
river of the West but for these overhanging mountains and 
these noble palaces on the edge of the wave, with their feet 
in the cool sweet water, as if to cool in this sultry season,” 
said the man to himself, as he rolled another cigarette and 


elbowed his way through the dense crowd of passengers to 
the other side of the little steamer, and looked up, away up, 
through the white fleecy clouds, at a beautiful old place of 
worship perched like a great gray eagle of the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the topmost crag. ‘‘ Nay, it is just like the Colum- 
bia,” he said, as he looked again, ‘‘ for there drift the sunny 
clouds, there lift the toppling crags, and here are the mossy 
rocks in the water’s edge, and there the wild foliage on the 
| steep and stupendous shore of lifted and rifted mountains. 
| And then he forgot the crags and clouds above, and looked 
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down into-the thousand little pleasure-boats that moved and , 


wound across and about, and bore little flags and light 
hearts and happy uplifted faces that looked curiously into | 
the crowd of travelers for their friends and fellow- 
tourists. 

Of these flags one half were the Stars and Stripes, a great | 
niunber were English, and not a few Italian. It was notice- 
able that there was not a craft afloat without a Saxon face | 
somewhere to be seen among the passengers or seckers of | 
pleasure. 

Over and across, from side to side, the little steamer shot 
from town to town, and took in or set down tourists ; and 
made at least forty calls on one side of the long lake or the | 
other, wedged down there between the walls of the Alps, 
before it touched at Bellagio. 

As they neared this town, cutting across the narrow lake 


from Cadanabia, Murietta stood out on the prow, and kissed 


his hand, once, twice, thrice, and very fervidly at the beau- 
tiful Bellagio, for it was there he knew he should once more 
meet the grand and wonderful woman, Annette. 

As you near this town, coming up the long narrow lake 
that points straight out through the Alps into the great 
plains of Lombardy, you will see that the lake is much 
wider above you, and you can see where a high and lifted 
mountain pushes its nose abruptly into the lake, and splits | 
it in two. 

On the north side of this steep and pine-topped little | 
mountain stands Bellagio, a little town of only two or three | 
thousand souls of mixed Greek and Italian blood; and these | 
mostly keepers of shops, chop-houses, and wine - shops, 
besides an unreasonable number of priests in black and | 
gray, and brown, and tall, fine-looking fishermen and boat- 
men; and then, too, an intolerable number of hard-looking | 
Italians, who can safely be set down as brigands and assas- | 
sins, who are quite ready for any job, from acting as courier | 
and interpreter for parties abroad who have more money | 
than knowledge, up to stealing a stranger's child, or assas- 
sinating their own great king. 

It is remarkable that here at the north base of this little | 
round pine-crowned mountain, lifting up abruptly in eet 

| 


forks of the lake, and almost surrounded by its waters, 
stunds two of the most beautiful hotels in all Europe. In | 
truth, you may almost say, too, that they are the most | 
magnificent. 

They stand almost quite down at the edge of the water, 
with only room enough for little walks through woods and 
flowers as beautiful as paths through paradise. All along 
the edge of the lake there stand double rows of sycamore- 
trees ; and under these trees, on the stone benches, sit tour- 
ists by hundreds in the cool fresh mornings of the Summer 
time, whipping the lake with their fish-lines, and fishing | 
their breakfasts of fish from the populous lake. 

Boats with lovers go by in perfect little fleets all the time, 
and at night they bang them with many-colored lamps; and | 
it is said that lovers meet on the waters of this lake of all 
lukes by preconcerted signals made of these many-colored 
lamps, which they alone can read and understand. 

Murietta knew that Annette and her people were at the | 
Hotel Grande Brettagna. Therefore he went to the Hotel 
Grande Bellagio. 

If you have a poor opinion of the world you should go to 
Como alone, sit down at Bellagio for a month, and rest 
there, After that you will be quite satisfied that there is 
upon earth at least one place where there is beauty, and 
beauty only ; peace, and perfect peace. 

If you will have a courier with you, however, who is con- 
stantly keeping you in hot water by his thefts and extor- 
tions ; if you will travel with a lot of loud people at your 
heels, who do not know what rest is; and, finally, if you 


will insist on putting up at the Grande Hotel Bellagio, ! 


| Corsican on the battle-field of Lodi. 


| 
| derstand the first action will understand this. 


| 


where you must fight every day at the point of the sword 
to get your bill down to double the sum you have stipulated 
it should be, instead of going to an old-established and less 
| extortionate house, why, do not blame Bellagio if you do not 
rest ; but blame yourself. 

Murietta made the mistake of going to this beautiful and 
magnificent hotel. In fact, it had been surprising if he had 
not made it. In all the thousand journeys of his life, he had 
never come to the forks of the road, where the choice of the 
right way depended on his own judgment, but what he took 
the wrong one. Yet here he, perhaps, would have gone to 
the English hotel, but for Annette. 

Another man, of course, would not for a moment have 
thought of any other hotel than the one where the queen of 
his heart was staying. The artist would sooner have camped 
under one of the sycamore-trees by the side of the lake. 
He loved this woman so devotedly. He feared to trust him- 
self in her presence, perhaps. Perhaps he feared he might 
disturb her by his presence. In truth, had he been asked 
the reason why he so determinedly sought another place to 
put up at, he could not have answered at all. Then do not 
expect us to answer for him. We must be content to state 
the fact. There may be those who themselves have loved as 
this man loved, and they will understand. 

He stood on the high balcony of his hotel, and looked 
down the lake to the Hotel Grande Brettagna, and kissed 
his hand to it. Further down the lake, along the lane of 
sycamore-trees, stood the palace of the Duke of Lodi, whose 
grandfather had been dignified by that title by the little 
Across the lake in 
savage grandeur lifted the Alps, where the Russians at- 


| tempted to pass, and perished; and these Alps had little 


cities all along their base on the edge of the water, and little 
white churches about their rugged brows, where blew white 
clouds perpetually like wreaths and puffs of battle-smoke 
blown from the battlements of Titans. 

Peace, and the perfect Summer. Cool waters, and music 
all the time floating on the waters from under the banners 
of strange lands. People coming and going away. Beau‘.- 
ful Saxon women, and tall, half-Greek fishermen. Citizens 
sitting in the cool of the trees by the water. Clouds blow- 
ing against the blue sky. White snow-peaks flashing afar 
off in the sun. Fruit at your hand and flowers at your 

‘feet. Peace in the air. Comeliness everywhere. This was 
Como. 

Inconsistent as it may seem, Murietta could scarcely rest, 
could not dine at all till he had stolen to the other hotel, 
| and quietly asked the clerk if the One Fair Woman and her 

friends were there. He was certain of this before. He was 
| just as certain that they were at the one hotel as that he was 
at the other. But he could not help stealing down and ask- 
| ing after her with studied indifference. Those who can un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But his inquiry was not without results. He found that 
they were not actually in this house, but in a dependence of 
this hotel, up on the top of the little pine-topped mountain, 
with its nose pushed into the forks of the lake, before de- 
scribed. He had in faet been kissing his hand at the wrong 
house. 

He walked up toward this dependence, lifted so high 
above him, sitting there among the pines and ruins, looking 
down on the whole water-locked world and the Alps wedging 
| the lake, but was stopped at a gate by an old woman, who 
demanded either a ticket or money to enter. 

“Good !” thought the artist to himself. ‘She is shut in 
from the mob. This is right. The world shall not look 
upon her. Perhaps fewer men will see her now. But this 
near enough for to-night. I will come nearer to-mor- 
row.” 

As he turned down toward his hotel, he saw the retreating 


$m 


figure of the old admiral. He was gorgeously dressed, and 
walked as if he owned the town. 

Whose death did the presence of this terrible 
these waters portend ? 


shark in 


Caarter XXVII. 
SITTING BY HER SIDE AT LAST. 


OW one can sleep, and sleep, and sleep 
at Como! And how perfectly you 
do rest! Every muscle relaxes, The 
mind sleeps. It seems to enter 


a paradise of repose and rest on a | 


bed of roses till the body at noon- 


day begins to move half-asleep and | 


still, and languid, and at last goes 
forth, wakes up, and calls back the 
mind to earth. No wandering of the 
soul into the infernal regions, No 
dreams of death. No strife. No- 
thing but peace and repose. 

The artist waited a long time for a 
fit hour to call the next day. At least 


it seemed to him a very, a very long | 


time. At last he passed the little iron gate and began to 
ascend the long steep steps that led to the lofty abode of the 
beautiful woman. He looked at his watch as he neared the 
house in the pines and ruins, and fearing he was too early, 
and might reveal some haste and eagerness if he presented 
himself then, turned off to the left and took a walk through 
the two or three miles of little paths that wound over and 
through and about this rugged pine-topped mountain with 
its rocky nose pushed into the middle of the lake. 

He drew near the house once more. There was the sound 
sof carriage-wheels, He stopped in the dense foliage, till 


at length he heard the carriage drive away. 
that it might be Annette about to drive out in the shadow 
of the mountain in the cool of the afternoon, and he would 


not think of detaining her a moment. Perhaps hé was 
glad of an excuse to wait a few minutes longer. The truth 
is, this man had a great deal rather have climbed up a moun- 
tain all bristling with red-tongued cannon, and faced them, 
and attempted to answer back their thunder, than advance 
upon this idol of his heart in her lovely, leafy hermitage. 
He stood back in the wood, a coward. 

Then he stood out in the clearing, looked down the 
steep, corkscrew carriage road under the ruins and pines, 
and saw in the retreating carriage, Annette. 


After that he advanced boldly enough, and came up to | 
the cool-shaded fountain before the house, and spoke to the | 


good-natured block of chiseled midnight who stood there 
grinning as he advanced ; and then he really felt that he had 
done a great deal, and advanced his cause quite sufficiently 
for that day, and so, after talking with the black man about 
the big magnolia-tree that stood there, and the many beauti- 
ful plants and flowers familiar to the South, he went back to 
his hotel a very happy man. The old admiral, he found, 
was at this hotel. 

The evening was dull enough. 
in all the region of Como that he cared to see, and he dared 
not call on her after dark. In fact, it was quite as much as 
he could accomplish in the daytime. 

It is true there were boat-races and rockets. And then 
there was a fine Italian band playing before nearly every 


hotel on the lake till there was a perfect discord of music, | 


but these had no charms for Murietta. His mind had been 
strung to a higher note than any instrument there could 
reach. 

He sauntered out alone, and, as usual, found his way to 
the old and humble parts of the place. A dark and narrow 
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There was but one person | 
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, Street it was, and it reached steeply up the hill, and was 
overarched in places by coverings reaching from one palace 
| to another. This kept out the light of the large, bright 
stars, and made it dark indeed. A great lamp hung here, 
| and under this lamp was a table, around which were grouped 
| a party of Italian gamblers. 
| ‘The little blacked-eyed, threadbare doctor, with the re- 
| treating mustache, whom we have seen in Rome, sat there 
on the edge of the crowd, looking now at the game, and 
now at the passers-by. 

Murietta saw this man, and tried to escape unnoticed, but 
the black, restless eyes were too quick for him, and the 
little, nervous, black-eyed Italian arose and followed. 

The artist quickened his pace after slipping a knife up his 
sleeve, so as to be prepared for any emergency, and did not 
stop to turn around till he stood in a more wide and open 
street, where respectable Christian faces were more frequent. 

The doctor was right upon his heels, and had his hat in 
his hand, and his hand on his breast, and was bowing very 
humbly, even as he turned around. 

‘Every one comes to Como, signor, at this season, and I 
am delighted to meet you here, and trust we may be friends, 
or at least not enemies, for I am certain I can serve 
you,” 
| ‘And how do you propose to serve me ?” savagely and 
contemptuously asked the artist. 

‘* By not serving the admiral ; the admiral is here waiting 
for the countess to come this way, for she is now in the 
Tyrol with her child and her dying father,"’ answered the 
doctor, eagerly. 

‘* Well, as to that, perhaps, you had as well remain with 
your heartless old master. Don't betray him. Honor 
among thieves, you know. At all events, I have no use 
| for you whatever; you have only to keep out of my 
way.” 
| The artist turned on his heel as he spoke, and went on 
| through the town by the great, gray stone church that is 
| forever and ever clanging out of tune and out of time, as 
if determined that no one shall ever rest in Bellagio. 

He gave no thought to this man further than to suppose 
he only wanted to get a few francs, which he did not care to 
| give him. He certainly looked in want of money. And 
then beggars—beggars of all kinds—are so plentiful in 
Italy, that you soon learn to instinctively button up your 
pockets the moment you see a man approaching you. 
| Yet it was a little inconsistent that the old admiral should 
be shining in gold, like a pawnbroker’s clerk, while his 
friend and fellow-robber was ,so destitute and thread- 
bare. 

Putting all concern or care behind him, and thinking 
| only of the lady on the little mountain of pines and ruins, 
the artist slept well, and awakened only when the long, light 
finger of the sun reached in and pointed to the Swiss clock 
on the mantel, which had just struck twelve. 

At two o'clock he was walking alone among the pines and 
ruins, and waiting for the tardy hour of four to turn round, 
| so that he should present himself at the throne of his 
queen. 

Three! It seemed that four would never come. He 
walked and walked, time after time, every foot of the 
winding, pleasant way, around and over and through the 
| hallowed mountain-top till weary enough. Then the noisy 

old gray stone church shouted out the hour, and in a little 
time the black man was leading him to her parlor. 

The same quiet welcome that had no utterance in words. 
The same silent eloquence of the soul. The great eyes that 
understood you too well, and made you tremble for yourself, 

| unless you felt something of manhood in your make-up, 
and felt your own integrity. All these were here. 


| The general had drifted out on his dreamy battle-cloud, 
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and now hung under the magnolia-tree fast asleep in his , 


hammock, with his half-finished cigar in his fingers. 

The lady led the artist out on the balcony overlooking the 
two lakes, or rather, the two branches of the one lake, that 
lay almost together under them. The sun went down snd- 
denly, as if he had lost his way and fallen asleep in the Alps, 
anlthen they sat in the matchless twilight that was made 
alone for lovers. 

He was utterly silent. He was satisfied. He was grateful 
to God. He did not ask any more than this. He never 
had asked more than to sit before her. To see her untold 
and unutterable beauty, and to breathe the air wherein she 
moved. 

“You will come again,” said the mother. And he came 
again. Sometimes he found himself talking rapidly in his 
half-a-dozen visits in the fortnight of perfect days that 
followed, and then he would stop half-frightened, and, 
feeling very awkward, sit and look at the strangely bean- 
tiful lady before him, and listen to her few words so well 
chosen, so light and pure, and so exalted, with a devotion 
that only few upon earth can understand. 

Murietta had never yet thought of marriage. That to 
him was a secondary matter. Marriage to him seemed a 
sort of selfishness. Yet he had determined, and often and 
often attempted to tell her how he had worshipped her ; 
how he had first seen her in his dreams ; how ]:> had painted 
her. How he had first met her in society, and knew her at 
a glance. How he kad followed her to Italy, to Naples, to 
Rome, to Como, to tell her the story of the flowers in her 
path, the picture, and yet could not summon the courage to 
do so—not evin to begin. 

One evening, this last evening, she had spoken of the 
picture herself. 


‘There is a little story about this picture, you know, and | 


I have waited for it and waited for it. You promised it to 
me, you remember ; promised me the story and the picture 
at Como.” 

There was earnestness and pathos, a touch of entreaty in 
her voice and manner, as she leaned a little forward and said 
this to the artist, under the great stars of Italy, and over the 
twin lakes lying there under them like two lovers—divided 
and undivided. 

The artist was encouraged. Could it be possible that she 
—she the companion of princes and kings—she the most 
matchless and magnificent of women in all the world, should 
or could care for him, his picture, or his story ? 

He arose, stood up before her; clasped his hands, looked 
away to the lakes to the right and the left, the many-colored 
lamps with the boats bearing lovers, weaving and ‘winding 
and binding love-knots over the breast of the beautiful 
water, but could not speak. His lips were as still as the 
fathomless lake below them, and his soul was as deep with 
love. 

She put out her hand. It touched his clasped hands, and 
thrilled him with a sensation that was new to him and beau- 
tiful and holy. 


He took her hand in his and lifted it to his lips with his | 


head bent low as if in devoutest worship. 

Then dropping the hand gently, he lifted his eyes, and, 
looking the lady in the face, tried again to speak. 

He could only say “ good-night,” and with that he bowed 
low, and was turning to pass through the saloon and out to 
the presence of the magnolia. 


“And my picture ?” asked the lady in a low voice, as he | 


was about to disappear. 

He returned to her and took her hand in both of his, and 
he bowed before her. 

“Lady! Oh, lady! so exalted, as ofan upper world. To- 
morrow, to-morrow, at this time, I will bring you the picture 
of yourself. I will tell you the story of the picture and of 


the flowers in your path on the mountain of fire. And 
then you will despise me, and my story, and my picture; 
and you will put me away from you, and I will never see 
you any more in all the weary world.” 

‘** Murietta ?” 

There was balm and hope and healing in the utterance of 
his name, a gentleness, a half-regret at his prophecy, which 
he dared believe meant much to him. 

He said ‘‘ To-morrow,” kissed her hand again, and was 
gone. 

Oh, Love, thou art blind indeed! 
nothing to thy folly. 

To-morrow ! 

It was all there. In the folds of that day, the day that 
ever runs before, the mysterious to-morrow, with all its 
secrets held bound up in the sheaves for him, woodbine or 
flowers. Flowers or woodbine ? 

Could he wait? He heard the noisy clock in the old gray 
tower clang every hour of the night. He heard the hissing 
little steamers come and go with their loads of tourists, and 
people pass up and down all the time ; but he thought only 
of the to-morrow, and what that day might bring. He was 


slind! Blindness is 


, not over-pleased ; he was even sorry that this had been pre- 


cipitated. He was perfectly certain that he should only be 
laughed at, and the beautiful delusion of his life destroyed. 

As the sun rose up he took his picture from its place and 
begap to arrange it for his lady. He had not closed his 
eyes. The to-morrow now was his. It was no longer to- 
morrow ; it was now to-day. 

‘* What will my lady say ? Will she understand me? She 
has never suffered. She has never gone on through the 
whole wide world alone as I have lived. She has never been 
crucified in soul, and made to fast and pray in the wilder- 
ness. Will she understand me? And if she understands 
me, will she not despise me ?” 

He paced the floor excitedly as he said this, and then he 


| stopped and suddenly put up his hund to his brow. 


‘Bah! What has she said to me? What assurance have 
I that she cares a withered fig for me or mine; she has seid 
nothing ; done nothing. A thousand men have worshipped 
her. A thousand men may kiss a lady’s hand. A thousand 
men have flattered her and had her smiles and gentle 
words before. Has she slept last night? Nay, she has 
not watched and watched and waited for to-morrow as I 
have waited. Shall I be laughed at? No, I will pitch this 
picture into——Softly! I have promised to take it to her 
and tell her its history, and I will do it.” 

(To be continued.) 


Grace, like beauty, is one of those spontaneous inherent 
qualities which, and acknowledged by though felt all, yet 
have never been satisfactorily explained. Like beauty, too, 
it is only to be found in that nice, that hair-breadth calcula- 
tion, so precisely situated between the poco pi o meno, 
equally avoiding the tameness of insipidity and the affecta- 
tion of grimace. Grace can never properly be said to exist 
without beauty, for it is only in the elegant proportions of 
beautiful forms that can be found that harmonious variety of 


| line and motion, which is the essence and charm of grace. 


Propriety is an indispensable accompaniment of grace. The 
best of the antique statues have ever been considered as 
models of grace ; and nowhere is this harmony more con- 
spicuous than in them. The grace of the Apollo depends 
not alone on the due proportion and poise of each limb, or 
the elegant sway and easy motion of the figure ; it consists 
too in the noble dignity of the action, which harmonizes so 
beautifully with the character stamped on the face and 
figure, and which completes one of the most sublime and 
poetic works that art has ever produced, 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF COMMODORE VANDERBILT, 


* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time: 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main— 

Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother— 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 
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conducted, and done thoughtfully, will accomplish as much 
toward this end as any other course of study whatever. 
Truly great men are the product of centuries. They are, 
in fact, the concentration of all the accumulated mental 
force of generations; and in whatever particular path their 
greatness may be exemplified, there is nothing more certain 
than that a careful examination of their results will display 
such a combination of natural resource and accumulated 
power as to render the least modest man dubious as to his 
capacity to fulfill the necessary condition. With so 


The poet, when he wrote these lines, doubtless thought to | much of preface, we will proceed to examine how fur 
encourage young humanity, and to provide promise for its | the life of the subject of this sketch sustains our views. 


ambition. But 
while there is 
much in the 
“Psalm of 
Life” to be ad- 
mired that is 
truthfully and 
beautifully sug- 
gestive, yet on 
reflection one 
can hardly ac- 
cept the theory 
suggested in the 
lines we have 
quoted as faith- 
fully delineat- 
ing the results 
of experience. 

“Lives of 
great men” are 
eminently ex- 
cellent things 
to consider, and 
much can, no 
doubt, be learn- 
ed from them; 
but that they in- 
dicate, through 
their success, 
any possibility 
of the ordinary 
human being 
making his life 
‘“sublime,’’ 
either by the 
pursuit or 
avoidance of the 
course which 
has, in the par- 
ticular instance 
given, afforded 
such result, we 
distinctly deny. 
In fact, there 
can scarcely be 
imagined any- 
thing less satisfactory to the ordinary human mind than con- 
sideration of just such a life in its elements and results; and 
we are inclined to believe that if one wanted his personal 
conceit, his pride of birth or station, his ambition for for- 
tune or fame, his hope for social elevation—all or any of 
these, thoroughly knocked out of him, he could not do better 
than to study, with a view of making his life ‘‘ sublime,” 
the lives of great men, or say, for instance, the life of such 
a great man as Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The fallacy that unlimited success and the highest honors 
lie within the reach of everybody is one which should be 
exploded. Study of the “lives of great men,” properly 
Vol. L., No. 5—38. 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT. 


In the latter 
part of the last 
century there 
lived on Staten 
Island, not far 
from the Staple- 
ton landing, a 
fairly well-to-do 
farmer, named 
Cornelius Van 
derbilt, who ran 
& periauga, or 
small boat, car- 
rying garden 
truck to the 
market in New 
York. To him 
was born, May 
27th, 1794, the 
Cornelius Van- 
derbilt of our 
sketch—one of 
several chil- 
dren, and the 
smallest of the 
family. 

The boy, in 
this case, was 
‘*father to the 
man,” noted in 
his early child- 
hood for delight 
in out - of - door 
exercises and 
physical sports 
— peculiarities 
which have 
remained his 
through life, 
and which have 
doubtless had 
much to do with 
the remarkable 
strength and 
vitality of his 
constitution, 
and his immunity from serious illness. Even to-day the 
commodore remembers vividly how, when only five years 
of age, he used to run fast horses in company with an old 
slave belonging to the family. This slave was two years 
older than young Vanderbilt, and died about a year since. 
In the latter part of his life he was a Methodist minister ; 
and one day, a short time previous to his death, having 
called upon the commodore, the two revived their early re- 
collections, and both distinctly remembered the interest in 
horse-flesh to which we have alluded. The ex-slave de- 
parted this life at the age of eighty years, but the commo- 
dore still lives, hale and hearty. 
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Returning to the 
childhood of young 
Vanderbilt, it is to 
be observed that, while 
he attended school as 
opportunity offered, 
he was not noticeable 
for his fondness for 
study —a bright, ac- 
tive, intelligent boy 
enough, but little in- 
clined to immure him- 
self within doors and 
puzzle over the ab- 
struse formulas of edu- 
cation. He liked bet- 
ter to be down by the 
waterside enjoying 
surreptitious naviga- 
tion. This course of 
life was not, however, 
without its influence 
in the development of 
his natural gifts, nor 
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without foreshadowing jg 


somewhat both the 
character and the life 
of the future man. 
While still young, 
it is related of him 
that, on an occasion 
of the unlading of the 
cargo of a ship strand- 
ed near Sandy Hook, 
and its transportation 


to New York, he personally directed the party and success- 
fully accomplished the task. All his thoughts at this period 
of his life seem to have turned toward the water. His chief 
desire was to become possessor of a boat of his own—the 
mere desire of possession being, without question, strength- 


ened by anx- 
iety and a no- 
ble ambition to 
relieve his pa- 
rents of so 
much of their 
care of him as 
this possession 
might accom- 
plish ; and so 
it happened, 
and after much 
thinking there- 
upon, that, 
when less than 
sixteen years 
old, he went to 
his mother with 
a& proposition. 
This was no less 
than an offer to 
plow, harrow, 
and plant an 
eight-acre lot 
for the com- 
pensation of 
$100, with 
which he could 
purchase such 
a boat as he de- 


VANDERBILT PROPOSING TO HIS MOTHER TO PLOW TEN ACRES FOR A HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


YOUNG VANDERBILT RACING WITH A SLAVE BOY. 


sired. Mrs. Vander- 


| bilt, it should be said, 


was, as is commonly 
the case with the mo- 
thers of great men, a 
woman remarkable for 
many supericr quali- 
ties. Besides possess- 
ing personal beauty, 
and that warm-heart- 
edness which should 
always be an attribute 
of her sex, she was 
notable among those 
who knew her for her 
energy, her purpose of 
character, and her 
good sense. She died 
at the age of eighty. 
seven, leaving behind 
her, in the mind of her 
son Cornelius, that 
veneration and respect 
for the memory of 
his mother which, it 
may likewise be re- 
marked, he shares 
with nearly all men of 
strong character or 
high eminence. 

The task which 
young Vanderbilt set 
himself to do, and the 
object he desired to 
accomplish thereby, 


would be certain to charm just such a woman. There was 
an independence and faith in himself manifested in the 
proposition which could scarcely fail of securing her respect 
and her consent. The proposition was accepted, and young 
Cornelius attacked his work. The task, however, was tou 


much for a Jad 
to possibly ac- 
complish in the 
time allotted ; 
and here his 
shrewdness 
came in. For, 
having left him- 
self free tomuke 
use of such as- 
sistance as he 
might obtain, 
he enlisted l:is 
schoolfellows in 
his plan; and 
with their aid, 
laboring, how- 
ever, himself to 
his own fullest 
capacity, he 
succeeded in ac- 
complishing his 
task satisfac- 
torily, and gain- 
ed the promised 
prize. 
Cornelius now 
commenced 
running his 


boat regularly 
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to and from New York, following, in the main, the business of 
his father, but also carrying passengers whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. From the beginning he gave all his day 
earnings and half of those of the night to his parents for his 
subsistence, and clothed himself with the balance. It is to 
be remarked that at this period of his life he neither used 
strong drink nor tobacco. Such persistence and indefatiga- 
ble industry could not fail of its reward. Not only was the 
lad enabled thus to provide for himself, and relieve his par- 
ents of all expense on his behalf, but he managed to save 
money, and thus early developed economical ideas, the 
which, since there was purpose behind them, never deterio- 
rated into miserly habits, but were made simply the step- 
ping-stones toward future fortune. 

Thus time passed, until the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain came into the life of young Vanderbilt, now 
eighteen years 
old, to make or jm 
mar his pros- 
pects. Natur- 
ally gifted with 
the power of 
adapting him- 
self to circum- 
stances and of 
turning these 
to his advan- 
tage, such an 
incident asa war 
could not pos- 
sibly be an ob. 
stacle in the 
way of his pro- 
gress. In fact, 
he speedily 
turned it in the 
direction of his 
own interest, by 
developing his 
fertility of re- 
source and the 
strength and 
tenacity of his 
character, and 
by rendering 
the possibilities 
of his nature 
familiar to 
many in the 
outside world; 
whereas, be- 
fore, these had 
only been to his own family and his intimate friends. 
An incident which occurred in the war was of sufficient 
importance to be remembered by those who knew it, and 
has been handed down to us. It chanced that Fort Rich- 
mond, being beleaguered by the enemy, and in danger of 
being captured, it became an absolute necessity that rein- 
forcements from the city should be obtained. In this emer- 
gency young Vanderbilt offered his services, remarking, how- 
ever, that while he was perfectly willing to undertake the 
task himself, he would remind those who must accompany 
him that, as a gale was blowing, he would be forced to take 
them a great part of the way under water. This proved to 
be the fact; but, as manly hearts in those days were not 
scarce, the party was made up, and the future commodore 
started on his adventurous voyage. It is needless to ob- 
serve that, despite dangers by flood and field—and one of 
the dangers was that of an attack on the part of the enemy— 


VANDERBILT, AS A PILOT, TAKING A STEAMER OVER THE RAPIDS, 


his quest was entirely successful, and he returned to the fort ' this he followed the year after by a larger one, The Charlotte, 


in safety, having conveyed his message and obtained the 
necessary reinforcement, 

The first year of the war resulted so satisfactorily to young 
Vanderbilt that during that period he saved about $500—a 
sum which he conceived to be quite sufficient with which to 
venture in taking an important step. Accordingly, having 
been allowed by his parents to retain the amount for his 
own purposes, he married Miss Sophia Johnson, in Decem- 
ber, 1813, and from this time retained the entire control of 
all his earnings. During the three years previous, he had 
given to his parents no less than $1,000 per year. 

In the Spring of 1814, the local commissary-general called 
for bids for contracts to supply certain military posts about 
New York with provisions. Among a number, young Van- 
derbilt put in his offer, and, considerably to his own sur- 
prise, as he was the youngest and the least experienced 
applicant, his 
bid was accept- 
ed, Already he 
had acquired a 
reputation for 
energy, devo- 
tion to his busi- 
ness, and abso- 
lute certainty in 
the fulfillment 
of his agree- 
ments, of which 
this was the first 
important re- 
sult. But, in 
undertaking 
this contract, 
Vanderbilt had 
no idea of giv- 
ing up his regu- 
lar business, 
and, in accept- 
ing it, he stipu- 
lated that he 
should com- 
mence loading 
his cargoes at 
six o'clock in 
the evening and 
make his deliv- 
eries by night. 

It should be 
observed that 
the position 
which he had 
assumed, be- 
sides its emolument, exempted him by law from military 
duty—thus enabling him to devote his fulk time to his own 
purposes. 

There were six military posts to be supplied : Harlem, 
Hurl Gate, Ward’s Island, and three in the harbor and at 
the Narrows. Each of these required one boat-load a week ; 
and for three months young Vanderbilt continued to make 
his regular deliveries, never missing one, prosecuting hi¢ 
daily work as usual, and taking his sleep on Sundays, or 
while navigating his boat, or whenever and wherever a few 
moments’ release from active duty gave him the opportunity. 
During the day-time he ferried sick and furloughed soldiers 
to and from the city, officers and visitors to the forts, and 
was thus kept profitably busy—his night-work being, of 
course, all clear gain to him. 

Out of his profits from this year’s labors (1814) the young 
man built his first vessel, a schooner, called The Dread; and 


Judicious use 
of these largely 
increased his 
fortunes; and 
in 1818 he pos- 
sessed three 
good vessels 
and $9,000 in 
eash. He had 
before this 
time abandon- 
ed the ‘peri- 
auga” busi- 
ness, and now 
devoted his 
vessels and his 
own labor to 
the coast trade, 
running down 
as far south 
as Charleston, 
8. C., and Sa- 
vannah, Ga. ; 
and being ex- 
ceedingly for- 
tunate made 
money con- 
stantly. 

But the 
young man 
had no idea 
of devoting 
himself per- 
manently to 
schooners or 


the coasting trade. He had conceived much larger plans. 
Steamboating was at this time still in its infancy—Fulton’s 
Clairmont, his first boat, having only been finished in 1807, 
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YOUNG VANDERBILT SUPEKINTENDING THE LANDING OF A CARGO. 


ne 


ston, until the 
death of the 
former in 1815. 
Steamboatin g 
then seemed 
to promise a 
wide field for 
the use of the 
energies of 
Captain Van- 
derbilt, and he 
accordingly 
abandoned 
sailing-vessels, 
and entered 
the employ of 
Thomas Gib- 
bons, then a 
leading man in 
the business, 
and with whom 
he remained 
during the 
next twelve 
years. 
Between 
Gibbons and 
the Stevenses, 
of Hoboken, 
however, there 
existed a con- 
stant antago- 
nism and busi- 
ness feud, and 
many were the 


efforts made to draw off from the former the services of 
Captain Vanderbilt, whose name already stood high in mari- 
time circles as the exponent of capacity, energy and enter- 


and a monopoly of our river navigation having been in | prise. But one of Captain Vanderbilt’s supreme qualities 


the hands of Fulton and his partner, Chancellor Living- ! 


a 


ae 


— — —_— =z . 
VANDERBILT CARRYING OUT SUPPLIES TO THE FORTS. 


was fidelity to the interests of his employer, and from this 
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- no effort on the part of the opposition could swerve him 
in the least. 

An incident, illustrating the versatility of the young cap- 
tain, is related as having occurred during his employment 
with Gibbons. The latter owned a hotel in New Brunswick, 


and, as Captain Vanderbilt concluded to remove his family to | 


New Jersey, Gibbons invited him to take charge of his 
hotel, and this he ran successfully for two years, thus prov- 
ing his ability to “‘keep a hotel.” Here, also, was born his 
eldest son, William H. Vanderbilt. Captain Vanderbilt also 
leased from Gibbons the ferry-route between York and 
Elizabethport, and was as successful in this venture as with 
everything else he touched. 

In 1829 he finally left Gibbons, who offered him $5,000 a 
year to remain with him, and made various other liberal 
propositions, all of which were, however, declined. Vander- 
bilt by this time was worth $30,000, and had concluded to 
become his own master in steamboating, as he had pre- 
viously in running ‘‘periaugas” and sailing- vessels. In 


! 


| the rate of fare at $600. 


to exist in the fact that he always selected the best men in 
their respective lines of business to work for him, and always 
paid them the full value of their services. 

The discovery of gold in California was the occasion of the 
opening of the Pacific Mail Steamship Line, which, with the 
Panama Railroad, monopolized transportation from the At- 
lantic ports to San Francisco, and enabled the sustaining of 
An opportunity like this could 
hardly escape the far-sightedness of Vanderbilt ; and he ac- 


| cordingly obtained a charter from the Government of Nicar- 


agua, and in 1851 established his own opposition line, 
reducing the fare to $300, and yet sustaining the new route 
at a pro‘it. 

An incident which occurred at this time displays the fer- 
tility of resource, and also the pluck and determination of 
the commodore. The approach from the coast to Lake Nicar- 
agua, to which all freight and passengers had to be carried 
by steamboat, is by the San Juan River, at the head of 
which, about twelve miles from the lake, and eighty miles 


VANDERBILT TRANSPORTING TROOPS DURING WAR, 


the prosecution of his new determination Captain Vander- 


from the mouth of the river, are the Castillo Rapids, so 


bilt built the Caroline, the first steamboat which he ever had | called from the old fort of Castillo Viejo, which overlooks 


constructed for his own use, and which afterward went over 
Niagara Falls. This one, however, was soon followed by 
others ; and here, perhaps, is as appropriate a place as else- 
where to give a list of the steamboats, numbering thirty- 
eight, which he built during his interest in that line of 
business. They are the following - 

Caroline, Citizen, Cinderella, Westchester, Union, Nimrod, Cham- 
pion, Cleopatra, Augusta, Clifton, C. Vanderbilt, New Champion, 
Commodore, Gladiator, Staten Islander, Huguenot, Sylph, Hunch- 


| 


them. Three miles below this fort is the Island of Bartalo, 
the scene of an attack by the English in 1780, in which Lord 
Nelson, then a captain, first distinguished himself. Boats 
have always to be “‘ tracked up” the Rapids, as it is called, by 
sheer force, the passengers making a portage. It takes three 
hours to get a small boat with no freight past the Rapids, 
using the utmost exertions of the men. 

The character of the task which the commodore under- 
took may be appreciated when it is stated that he proposed 


back, Red Jacket, Kill von Kull, Westfleld, Clifton No. 2, Westfleld | ¢4 place on Lake Nicaragua the steamboat Central America, 


No. 2, Clifton No, 3, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Wilmington, North Caro- | 
lina, George, Traveler, Direction, Central America, Clayton, Bulwer, 
Lineus, Thistle, Emerald, and Swan. 


None of these boats were ever lost by fire, explosion or 
wreck, while in his employ. They were always managed in 
the best interests of the public and their business patrons ; 
and the chief element in his success in steamboating, as in 
every other act in his life, is considered by the commodore 


150 ft. long, having first taken her up the San Juan River, 
and last over the Castillo Rapids. This seemingly impossible 
task the commodore superintended himself, having gone 
down there on board his boat, which was towed from New 
York for the purpose. Having got the boat to the foot of 
the Rapids, and choosing a season of flood when the water 
was at its highest, he proceeded, by means of cables fastened 
around trunks of trees, perhaps a thousand feet alicad of 
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him, to warp the boat over the dangerous spot. The cables 
used were the size of a man’s thigh ; yet, with the terrific 
strain upon them, they stretched to about the diameter of 
the wrist. The difficulty was immense, the danger imminent. 
Should the cable break, the boat would certainly be dashed 
to pieces. Hour after hour the commodore’s brain and the 
strength of the hemp were pitted against the fearful force of 
the Rapids—and in this, as in all such contests, the commo- 
dore came off victorious. He succeeded in getting his boat 
over the Rapids, and placing her on the lake ready for 
business, 

In 1853 Commodore Vanderbilt had built and equipped a 
magnificent steamer, the North Star, and on May 19th he set 
sail on board of her, accompanied by a portion of his family 
and friends, on a prolonged tour through the Old World. 
During this trip he visited all the prominent ports of Eu- 


opposition, and succeeded in establishing himself as the 
railroad king of the world. In conclusion, however, of the 
maritime portion of the commodore’s eventful life-history, 


| we may mention the names of the ocean-steamers which he 


rope, being everywhere received with generous hospitality | 


by prominent personages, and being, as is his nature, nowise 
slow in returning this in the most magnificent manner. 
The entire surroundings of the tour, and the idea of its 
undertaking in so superb a manner, succeeded in opening 
the eyes of foreigners to the largeness of the views of this 
modest and unpretending citizen of the Republic. It should 


be remembered that on the return of the commodore, in | 


September of the same year, when his ship rounded Staten 


Island, he emphasized the regard and affection in which he 


has always held his mother by saluting her from the guns on 
board. 

In 1855 Mr. Vanderbilt undertook an independent line of 
steamships to Havre, and built the Ariel and Vanderbilt, two 
of his finest vessels. Of course, his vast operations in steam- 


ship navigation, all of which, it may be remarked, proved | 


remunerative, had by this time made Commodore Vanderbilt 
an enormously wealthy man ; and this enabled him, in 1862, 


to accomplish the rendering of a service to his country, 
which has, perhaps, never been equalled in its character of | 
munificence and generosity. 

The war of the rebellion had by this time assumed a most 
serious phase, and the call for men being constant, it was found 
almost impossible to transport the large bodies of troops 


accumulating at the different military centres. On April 
20th, of the year last named, Mr. Vanderbilt wrote to Secre- 
tary Welles, offering to present the steamer Vanderbilt to the 
United States Government. On May 14th he again wrote 
upon the same subject, and in concluding this letter, said: 


“TI am induced to make this communication because of my 
desire of protecting the Government against speculative attempts, 
and also to make it known that there are vessels of a capacity to 
meet all the requirements, without resorting to vessels belonging 
to the so-called Confederate States, or to those sailing under a 
foreign flag.” 

The magnificent ship thus placed at the command of the 
United States Government was not devoted to transportation 
purposes, but was provided with a ram, and her engines 
protected by cotton-bales, and, thus fitted out, did good 
service in hunting the Alabama, and in other ways. 

The steamer Vanderbilt cost $800,000; and the fact of his 
having made such a gift to his country, in the time of her 
deadliest peril, induced Congress to offer a fitting recog- 
nition in resolutions approved by the President, January 
28th, 1864, in which the thanks of Congress were presented 


| has had especially built for his own use, and navigated in his 


interests. These are the following: 


Prometheus, Daniel Webster, Star of the West, Northern Light, 
North Star, Granada, Ariel, Vanderbilt, Ocean Queen, Galveston, 
Opelousa, Magnolia, Matagorda, Champion, Costa Rica, Port 
Jackson, and New York. 


In about 1857 Mr. Vanderbilt had begun to take his first 
positive personal interest in railroads, selecting the New York 
and Harlem Railroad for that purpose. The state of this road 
was at that time very serious, and its financial affairs in a 
deplorable condition. Mr. Vanderbilt advanced large sums 
of money for the use of the company, and aided it in other 
ways by his influence—and in 1863 was chosen president, 


| and began to give his undivided attention to railroad 


to Commodore Vanderbilt ‘for his unique manifestation of | 


a fervid and large-souled patriotism,” and further to order a 
gold medal to be struck, embodying a proper statement of 
the nation’s gratitude for this gift. This medal was duly 
struck and presented to the commodore. 

At about this time Mr. Vanderbilt abandoned steamboats 
and steamships, and entered the vast enterprises in rail- 
road interests which have since become the business of his 
life, and in the prosecution of which he has overcome all 


matters. 
The first effect of this may be noted in the price of the 


| stock of the Harlem Railroad, which, in 1857, being worth 


about three cents on the dollar, rose to seventy on his elec- 
tion to the presidency. The old episode of the ‘‘ Harlem 
corner ” will be very well remembered by New York citizens, 
this being only one of the remarkable financial devices by 
which the commodore succeeded in carrying out his broad 
and well-considered plans. 

The Hudson River Railroad was the next to which he 
turned his attention, and in the same manner. He erected 
new depdts, completed its double track, increased the num- 
ber of trains and shortened their running time. Of course, 
the business of this road was, by this means, greatly in- 
creased ; and new accommodations being needed for its 
down-town freight business in New York City, Commodore 
Vanderbilt purchased St. John’s Park in Hudson Street for 
the sum of $1,000,000, and erected there a grand freight 
depot, covering the entire Square. On the western side of 
this magnificent depdt has been since placed the great 
bronze bas-relief, designed by Captain De Groot, and illus- 
trating the commodore’s varied life—this work having been 
erected at a cost of $250,000. 

It was not long after this time before the commodore 
gained the controlling interest in the New York Central 
Railroad Company, and in 1868 became president also of 
that road—and in this case, as in that of the others, his first 
business was to place the road in thorough order and in the 
best possible condition for the use of the public. 

In November, 1869, the two great railroad arteries in his 
hands were consolidated under the title of the ‘‘ New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad,” with Commodore 
Vanderbilt as president, a position which he still holds. In 
1865, the capital of the Hudson River Railroad Company 
was $7,000,000, and that of the Central, in 1868, $28,000,000. 
Whatever dividend was customarily paid on the stock of 
these roads was usually paid with borrowed money ; but 
under Commodore Vanderbilt’s management, and since the 
consolidation of the two roads, regular dividends of 8 per 
cent. have been paid upon a capital of $90,000,000, while 
enormous sums have been laid out in properly refitting and 
running the road. 

To the commodore’s grandeur of conception, in magnifi- 


_ cent works of practical public utility, is to be attributed the 


| 


building of that noble structure of masonry, the Fourth 
Avenue improvement—certainly one of the most extraor- 
dinary engineering efforts of the same character in the 
world ; and also that of the Grand Central Depdt, one of 
the finest buildings of the kind ever erected, comprising 
within its own area about a mile of track, and offices for 
the three railroad companies under his control. 


XUM 
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The New York Central Railroad is unquestionably the 
grandest and most important enterprise of its kind, in its 
scope and intention, of any ever undertaken and success- 
fully completed in the world. In its relation to the trans- 
portation of grain simply, and in creating and holding the 
city of New York as the final grain-centre of the country, it 
has produced incalculable benefit, and is fast driving the 
Erie Canal into the obscurity which is the result of natural 
progress. In fact, it is now beginning to be seen that the 
Erie Canal has outlived its usefulness, and is to-day only the 
nest-egg of a vast system of financial conspiracy against the 


State, to whose exposure and destruction our statesmen find | 


it necessary to devote their best energies. 
By conceiving the idea of laying four tracks on the line of 


the New York Central, Mr. Vanderbilt has practically turned | 


this road into a vast grain-elevator, over which freight-trains, 
like buckets, are continuously traveling, laden with grain. 
While no interference with passenger traffic occurs, the freight 


transportation progresses without necessity for stoppage or | 


sidings, and thus gives to the metropolis a control of this im- 
mense interest, which not all the adverse influence of other 
States and rival roads will ever be able to counterbalance. 
The four-track system is already complete to Rochester, and 
will be finished to Buffalo during the present year. And 
whereas in other States the great railroad companies have 
invariably possessed the powerful sustaining influence of the 
Press and of legislation in their favor, Commodore Vander- 
bilt has had to push his projects through to successful ac- 
complishment in antagonism with both these organized 
forces—but always in the interest of the business public. 
When the work which he has accomplished shall be ade- 
quately appreciated, Commodore Vanderbilt’s name will be 
remembered with pride and honor. 

Leaving now the specification of incidents in the life of 
Vanderbilt, illustrative of his character and capacity, we will 
turn to some examination of his habits, proclivities, and pre- 
dominating characteristics. 

The interest which at his home, on Staten Island, the boy 
had displayed in horse-flesh in his early childhood has in- 
creased in strength as hé has advanced in years. For a very 


, large ideas, as in everything else in his life. 
| two instances of this, one of these being the free gift of the 


long time the commodore has been noted for his fondness | 
for the noble animal, the “horse,” in proportion to the | 


characteristics of blood and speed exemplified in special in- 
stances. 

No one is better known on the road than Commodore Van- 
derbilt. Among the horses which he has owned may be 
mentioned the following: Post Boy, Plowboy, Mountaineer, 
Mountain Boy, Mountain Girl, Doctor, Flying Dutch- 


man. His present stable consists of Mountain Maid, The | 
Boy, Princess, and Rob Roy. His last purchase in this | 


line rejoices in the unsatisfactory cognomen of ‘Small 
Hopes,” its character, however, being probably belied by 
this designation, as, in the judgment of the commodore— 
and there is no better judge—the animal promises to dis- 
play good qualities of speed and bottom, under proper care 
and wise treatment. 

A marked trait of the commodore—one of the strongest, 
in fact, so far as amusement is concerned—is his fondness 


for whist, a game in which he excels as much as he delights | 


in it, and with the prosecution of which, when fairly engaged 
in a rubber, he permits no outside interest whatever to inter- 
fere. An amusing illustration of his tenacity on this point 
was given in the course of a Committee of Investigation from 
the Legislature of the State, before which the commodore 


was summoned. In answer to a question on this occasion | 


as to what he did when he heard of a certain very important 
transaction, he replied, ‘‘I didn’t do anything. I was play- 
ing whist at the time, and I never allow anything to inter- 
rupt me when I play whist.” 

In dispensing charity, the commodore has illustrated his 
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We may give 


| Mercer Street Church, costing $50,000, to Dr. Charles F. 


Deems, on whom he settled the property for the term of his 
natural life ; the other being his magnificent present to the 
Southern States, and more particularly the State of Tennes- 
see, of the Vanderbilt University at Nashville, the erection of 
which, with its endowment, cost $750,000. 

It is believed and hoped, by those who consider the acts 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt with a due regard for their moment- 
ousness, that possibly the culmination of his beneficent 
enterprises will be a recognition of his own city, by the 
founding of some charitable institution whose importance 
and usefulness shall be a fitting expression of his apprecia- 
tion of the noble metropolis of New York. What this city 
needs is a Library, on the theory of the Boston Public 
Library —free, and circulating at once. The ‘ Vander- 
bilt Library,” formed on such a basis, would be more demo- 
cratic and more generally useful than either the Astor or 
the Lenox, both of which are more exclusive in their objects 
and methods, 

Commodore Vanderbilt has had nine daughters and four 
sons. The eldest of the latter, Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 
a gentleman well known to the business community, is the 
main dependence of his father in business matters, and is a 
man possessing a personality strongly indicative of his de- 


| scent, and also qualities which peculiarly qualify him for the 


position which he occupies as the practical head of one of 
the largest railroad corporations of the country. This 
gentleman has executive qualities which are rarely met 
with, and a capacity to grasp and control large operations 
in the interests of the community as well as his own, which 
has placed him side by side with the few leading railroad 
men in America. Meanwhile, notwithstanding his vast 
power, in his habits, Mr. William Vanderbilt is as modest 
and unostentatious as his father, simple and unpretentious 
in his tastes, cultivated and educated, a complete expres- 
sion of the American gentleman. Another son died in 1864 
from illness resulting from services in the army at 
Corinth. 

Commodore Vanderbilt's first wife died several years ago. 
In 1868 he was again married, and this time to Miss Craw- 
ford, of Mobile, Alabama—a lady every way suited to be the 
helpmeet of such a man, possessing marked refinement and 
nobility of character, peculiar amiability of disposition, and 
strong intellectual powers. Graceful, winning, elegant and 
refined, the present Mrs. Vanderbilt is a type of the best 
class of true American women. 

It would be difficult at any time to sum up in a few sen- 
tences a character like that of Commodore Vanderbilt. Most 
of all, is it difficult while he still lives, and before the full 
benefit of his labors in behalf of his countrymen can have 
displayed itself. ‘ 

He is remarkable, in the first place, for the strength and 
symmetry of his character. His brain is, in fact, well 
balanced, and his great mental force, keen perception and 
positive intuition of intellect, are compensated by a genial 
temperament, kindly nature, and other graces of character 
which relieve these qualities from what might otherwise as- 
sume the form of severity or even angularity. Cautious, 
systematic, and reflective in his business operations, he is 
yet daring, determined, and even combative, where his in- 
tellect has indicated the proper course for him to follow ; 


and with these nobler qualities, he possesses, to a remark- 


able degree, that possibly commonplace, but certainly useful 


| characteristic, practical common sense, balanced, however, 


by a poetic side in his nature, and a remarkably full and free 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature and in art. 

An enthusiastic admirer of education and learning, and 
deploring the disadvantages under which he labored in his 
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youth and earlier manhood in this regard, Commodore Van- | into a slaty blue, and below into a yellow. Though three 


derbilt possibly appreciates the value of such advantages 
even more than would professionally educated men. In 
combination with a nice perception and understanding of 
the relations of details, his broad and vital grasp of large 
interests has been the impelling power by which Mr. Van- 
derbilt has succeeded in manipulating operations beneath 
which many even great men would have been prostrated. 
Understanding human nature, as it were, by natural instinct, 
he is quick to appreciate the value of men, and to distribute 
his instruments 
where they 
can most effec- 
tively perform 
the duties al- 
lotted them. 
Possessing 
strong feelings, 
he has _ these 
under perfect 
control, turn- 
ing the forces 
which might be 
wasted in their 
expression in 
the directions 
where the re- 
sults effected 
by them can- 
not but be of 
value and im- 
portance. 
Finally, it 
must be con- 
ceded that no 
man in the 
United States 
has ever, sin- 
gle-handed, en- 
countered the 
obstacles and 
surmounted 
them, conceiv- 
ed the plans 
and executed 
them, foreseen 
the occurrences 
and turned 
them to ac- 
count, and, in 
fact, displayed 
himself before 
the world as a 
controlling 
power among 
men, to the 
extent which 
has_ character- 
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‘ONE TOO MANY.’” 


ized the long, eventful, and useful life of Commodore Van- | has got hold of. 


derbilt. 


DOES HE TAKE? 
Mr. Concert (looking after departing visitor) —“ Nick FEI.LOW—KNOWS WHEN HE’8 


Miss SHarp—“ Piry OTHERS ARE NOT 80 SENSIBLE.” 


or four feet long, and thus terribly armed, it is quiet, inof- 
fensive, and easily caught. Toman it seldom makes any 
resistance, and, as its food is vegetable and its flesh white 


| and delicate, it is much hunted for food in Brazil and the 
| West Indies. 


But the means of defense are adapted by 
nature to the mode of life, and every animal has its weapons. 
This lizard uses against beasts of prey its mailed tail as a 
most effective defense, lashing about with it to the right 
and left with such force as to make even the jaguar relax his 
hold. The Ba- 
hama Islands 
abound in this 
lizard, which 
are caught by 
dogs, trained to 
pursue them 
to the hollow 
rocks and trees. 
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My First Tiger. 


‘* JAPES, we're 
in luck this 
morning. Our 
little two 
months’ holiday 
hasn’t com- 
menced so bad- 
ly.” And as he 
spoke, Patsy 
Belton glances 
gleefully at the 
slip of paper he 
is jealously 
holding. 

“My dear 
fellow,” I lei- 
surely reply, 
“*T haven’t the 
faintest idea to 
what you al- 
lude. Perhaps, 
if you let me 
know the con- 
tents of that 
letter, the fog 
might disap- 
pear. By-the- 
by, Patsy,” I 
continue, 
“apropos of 
ideas, that is 
not a bad one 
my self-com- 
forting butler 
He says that a suit of warm clothing is 
absolutely necessary in these cold regions, and that if I 
don’t provide him with one——” 

“Oh!” said my companion; ‘listen to this, dated from 


THE IGUANA DEFENDING ITSELF FROM A JAGUAR, | Droog Bungalow, Thursday, 7 a.a. : 


Amone the lizard tribe, the iguana may be regarded as a 
sort of king, from its size, or the appreciation bestowed upon 


its flesh. 
and the West Indies, and is easily known by the great 
pouch at the neck, and by the bristling crest that runs along 
the back, from head to tail. The tail, claws, and body, are 
all covered with scales, green in color, shading off above 


It is found in the eastern parts of South America | 


“ «Dear Bevton,—Put on a pair of wings, and fly to me at once. 
If possible, bring with you one or two more men; and if I don’t 
bring you and them in close proximity with a tiger, my name is not 
what I believe it to be. H. THOMSON.’ 


“Now, what do you think of that ?” he exclaims, looking 
up triumphantly, and, without giving me time to put my 
opinion into words, he springs from his chair, and the next 
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moment is gone. Soon I hear him pouring forth numerous 
questions and various orders, all hurriedly spoken, and con- 
sequently, to an Indian servant, intensely bewildering. 
Some snatches of sentences and a few words, such as “‘ gun, | 
cartridges, leggings, fool, not cleaned,” etc., float through 
the chinks of the door, and reach my hearing. | 
“I wonder how much of all that has gone in at one ear, 
and not gone out of the other,” is my thought, and I chuckle 
over it. Under the soothing influence of my cigar, and a 
soft breath of cool air that just glides into the room, I | 
tumble into a pleasant, meditative mood, and think how | 
delicious and enjoyable everything is up here, after the 
miseries and tortures we have gone through down below. | 
“Down below” means the scorching plains, which Belton | 
and I have just left for a two-months’ stay on the “up here,” | 
which means the beautiful, grand, and, once visited, never- | 
to-be-forgotten Neilgherry Hills, where hedges are made of 
heliotrope, and one’s abode (locally termed dungalow) is net- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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| stead of spoiling the fun, you will add to it. 


“‘ Well,” he says, determinedly, ‘‘if you don't come, I 
shall stop at home also.” 

And forthwith he proceeds to place his gun in a corner. 

** Nonsense,” I mutter. 

“T tell you I shan’t go without you,” says Patsy, subsid- 
ing into an arm-chair, and beginning to whistle. 

‘* But why,” say I, still holding out, ‘‘do you wish to have 
me, of all people, with you, considering that I shall of a 
certainty spoil the fun some way or other, and make a fool 
of myself, more than once, into the bargain ?” 

“‘That is just where you are wrong,” replies Patsy ; ‘‘ in- 
Besides,” he 
adds, impatiently, ‘‘I know perfectly well that you really 
would like to come ; and come you must; so there’s an end 
of the matter.” 

And thus it is settled. 

Belton has been gone about half-an-hour, when I catch 
sight of him opening the garden-gate. He looks more radi- 
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THE IGUANA DEFENDING ITSELF FROM A JAGUAR, 


ted by roses. At length my musings veer round to more 
immediate matters, and I say, half aloud: 

“The house is very quiet, so Patsy can’t be indoors. I 
suppose he has made tracks for the tiger-ground.” 

‘*Upon my word, Japes ”"—a voice known to me breaks in 
here —‘‘ you are positively too bad. You know there is no 
time to be lost, and yet here you are, muttering to yourself 
in @ cloud of smoke, instead of getting your guns ready, and 
your lazy person fitly harnessed.” 

(I may mention here that ‘“‘Japes” is not the name my 
parents chose for me, It is my inharmonious nickname, 
the origin of which the reader shall not be troubled 
with. ) 

“What!” I exclaim, raising myself up, and looking at 
him in surprise; ‘‘you surely don’t want me with you? 
Bah !”—relapsing into my former comfortable attitude— 
“the idea is too ridiculous. I should only ruin all the 
sport. Why, man, do you know that I never in my life 
shot anything bigger than a pheasant ?” 


ant than he was even before, for he has in tow two more 
men, as eager for the coming fray as himself. They find 
me quite ready ; so, without further delay, we make a start 
for that ground, where, for the first time in my life, I may in 
all probability be brought face to face with—a tiger ! 

No power of describing, either with the pen or the brush, 
could possibly be great enough to enable any one to give a 
good or just idea of the grand and imposing scenery that 
greets us at every step, and which our eyes feast on as we 
progress onward. Forests, ravines, waterfalls, lie at our 
feet; and there is a grandeur all around. As the gusts of 
wind pass over the forest the tree-tops bend before their 
force, and I almost fancy I am looking on a miniature ocean 
with its successive undulating wavelets. I am completely 
overcome by the picturesque; so, carried away by what I 
see, I stop and exclaim: 

‘Wait a while. It is not often one hits upon such a 
scene as this. Let us take it in.” 

‘“‘ Bosh !” is an unromantic rejoinder ; ‘‘ who ever thought 
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of taking in bits of scenery when on the road to a tiger 
cover ?” 

‘‘ And when time is short and precious, and not a jot of it | 
to spare ?” adds another voice. 

I perceive the force of these remarks ; so, contenting my- 
self with growling something, I follow on. 
tongue, but to keep my eyes wide open, is my mental reser- 
vation, and by so doing I hope to be able to pass muster. 
Having come to this understanding with myself, I jog on 
with less apprehension, and therefore, as is natural, with con- 
siderably more comfort. We reach the planter's (did I not 


say the invitation was sent by a planter ?) snug-looking, but | 


by no means palatial establishment, just as the sun begins to 
show itself from out a rather dismal, gloomy-looking sky. 

The planter greets us all very cordially. ‘‘ We have plenty 
of time in store,” he says ; ‘‘ and as thirst must be upon you 
all after your long walk, come inside and quench it.” 

I glance at Patsy with an aggrieved expression, which very 
plainly tells him that, in my opinion, there would have been 
no harm done if he had allowed me to finish my after-break- 


fast cigar in peace. He takes no notice of my speaking | 


look, and says, ‘‘ Thank you,” in a manner as if he thought 
it nothing less than sacrilege to lose time, even so much as 
would be given to the tossing off of a glass of wine. 


““We are only thirsty for blood,” he laughingly adds, at | 


the same time, however, leading the way to where the liquor 
awaits us. So, with renewed strength, we soon set out on 
the prime errand of the day. 

‘* Who, in the name of Fortune, are all these fellows ?” I 
exclaim, as we come toa spot where about a hundred niggers 
are congregated. 

“Those,” answers our host, seemingly astonished at the 
question, ‘‘ those are the beaters.” I hear Belton laughing 
behind me. 

‘My very dear Japes, you surely did not expect the tiger 
to come and shake hands with us of his own accord—did 
you ?” 

‘Their appearance,” reply I, smiling, and trying to speak 
jocularly, ‘‘is cerluinly ugly enough to scare anything.” 

It had been unanimously carried that everything was to 
be under the complete guidance of the planter. He is to 


choose which sholah (thicket) is first to be opened by the | 


“beaters”; in his hands is left the choice of each separate 
position for each individual ‘‘ gun”; in him our whole confi- 
dence is placed ; and that we have pat our trust in the right 
man we are certain. 

‘Before placing you,” he observes, ‘‘shall I show you the 
spot where the brute killed the bullock, and also the mark of 
the dragging, which is very distinct?” A general assent ; 
whereupon he leads the way, and we all follow in Indian-file. 
We have proceeded thus along the jungle-path for about ten 
minutes, when suddenly our guide halts, which necessitates 
our doing likewise. 

“It would be better”—speaking in a very low and sub- 
dued voice—“ to talk as little as possible, now and then only 
in a whisper, for we are approaching the ground.” 


“All right !” each one answers, in an undertone. Then 


comes an admonition-chorus of ‘‘ Hush!” after which we | 
again jog on in the same fashion, but in the most profound | 


silence, making as little noise as possible in thrusting aside 
the twigs, and treading like cats. Again we are suddenly 


margin of a small patch of grass-land, and is, with an up- 
lifted arm, pointing toward something to which he wishes 
to draw our attention. Tigers were and are uppermost in 


my thoughts—fanciful encounters with tigers did and do | 


run through my brain helter-skelter—in fact my whole soul 


is steeped in tigers, so what more natural than that I should | 
think that at last I was face to face with one? At the plan- | 


ter’s gesture I am at once on the alert, and, bringing my gun 


To hold my | 
| aware that I have again made a fool of myself. The others 
| having recovered themselves from being amused at my ex- 
| pense, and I having lapsed into a less warlike position, we 
| then cross the porch of grass-land to obtain a nearer view of 
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to a more favorable position, am prepared for any emer- 
gency. My excitement thaws rather when he breathes the 
explanation : 

“There is the place where he dragged down the car- 


case. 
Suppressed laughter is within hearing, and I am painfully 


the spot indicated. There, plain enough, a large gap in the 
undergrowth is to be seen, and there, as plain, are the marks 
where some heavy animal has been dragged along on the 


ground. 
“IT thought it was perhaps a tiger you were pointing at,” 


said I, playfully and aloud, totally forgetting, in my sudden 
| revulsion of feeling, the previous solemn warning we had all 


received. 
A bomb-shell might have fallen amongst us, to judge by 


| the expression of horror that shows itself in each counte- 


nance at my utter disregard of caution. Each forefinger of 
each right hand is held up at me menacingly, and each 


| tongue hisses forth the solemn and warning ‘“ Hush !” Four 


withering glances are thrown at me, and we then proceed 
onward as before in the same softly-treading, North Ameri- 
can Indian sort of fashion. Patsy is just in front of me. 

And now we reach the spot whence we are to be sent off, 
in different directions, to our ‘‘ posts.” The planter places 
one hand on the shoulder of No. 1, while he points with the 
other. We all gather round anxiously. 

“There is a large stone over there—do you see it ?” he 
whispers. 

“Yes,” replies No. 1. 


“That is your post. It is in a first-rate position ; for if 


| the tiger moves down the hill by that far ledge, he will, 


without doubt, eome near enough to enable you to do 
good execution.” 

“Good,” says No. 1, shouldering his rifle, and disappear- 
ing into the jungle. 

“‘Yonder is yours,” says our guide, addressing the 
next. ‘If the brute becomes alarmed by the beaters over- 
lapping on the right, he is bound to turn; and when he 
does that, he will make tracks for that sholah, thus passing 
you within easy shot.” And off goes No. 2. 

‘* And now for yours, Belton. Let me see,” meditatively, 
and stroking his beard. ‘I shall give you the position of 
honor, if honor is reckoned by the best chance of bag ; and, 
in my opinion, you have got it, when I place you alongside 


| that clump of undergrowth. The beaters will act more on 


the right than on the left, as a pivot, and so befriend you ; 
besides, stationed there, you will have two sholahs to 
defend.” 

Patsy's eyes beam with expectancy and delight. 

It flashes across my mind that, on an occasion like the 
present, it would be much pleasanter for me, who know as 
much about tiger-shooting as an elephant of dancing a horn 
pipe, to accompany my brother-officer, who has had much 
experience in the art. The suggestion is put mildly. 

‘T must withhold my consent,” says our captain ; ‘‘ that 
would be a very bad management, for you would certain]; 


| quarrel somehow over the quarry ; besides, there is a larg: 
brought to a stand-still, for our guide has stopped at the | 


sholah in this direction” (pointing to the left), ‘‘ which must 
be guarded by one gun at least.” 

“Well, good-bye, Japes,” says Patsy, soothingly; ‘‘and 
next to myself, best luck to you, old man.” And off he 
goes. 

‘“‘By that small tree to the left,” says my now solitary 
companion, ‘‘is the best ground for you to take up.” 

‘* Where do you mean ?” groan I, mechanically. 

‘* There,” indicating; ‘“‘look along my finger, and you 


about five yards beyond it.” 
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will ‘make it out at once—a small tree.~ There is a mound | forming as neat a piece of discord as one could wish—or 
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rather not wish—to hear. In fifteen more minutes the entire 


I put my head close to his, and do as requested. ‘All | thicket has been ‘‘ beaten,” and not an animal of any sort 


right,” I say, in an attempted cheerful manner—“ all right ; 
I see it.” 

‘“‘Upon my word,” he commences; then looking round 
mysteriously, as if to make sure no jealous ear is listening, 
he speaks on: “ After all, I think your position is the most 
likely one to see fun, for if the brute knows that far sholuk 
—and I have reason to believe that he has actually been in 
it—he will assuredly try to reach it ; and if he does, he must 
turn his nose straight for your tree.” 

‘Good gracious !” I exclaim, in rather too loud a tone for 


the vicinity; then, rapidly recovering myself, add: ‘ Ah! | 


how jolly ! first-rate!” The reader can imagine the awful 


smile that accompanies these words. ‘‘ But,’ I continue, ‘‘as | 


you are experienced in this sort of outing, and as I am only 
a beginner, would it not be better that you should take up 
so good a position ?” 

‘‘Oh no,” he answers, carelessly. ‘‘ I am well satisfied with 
the one I have left for myself, which is about a hundred 
yards to the other side of that small hillock to the 
right.” 

One question has been hovering on my lips during the 
previous half-hour ; and it is no other motive, but a lauda- 


ble desire not to be foolhardy, or to court any unnecessary | 


risk, that causes me to put that question now. 
‘“‘Am I to climb into the tree, oram I to stand beside it 
at the bottom ?”’ 


‘There is no need to climb into it,” he says, smiling as | 


he gives his answer. 

“T asked only to avoid doing wrongly,” I explain. 
‘“‘ Good-bye,” I add in a tone, as if we were fated never to 
meet again. And off J go. 

As I saunter along, the reflection, that no one else 
was present when my last question was put, is very con- 
soling. 

No matter of how stout a heart the neophyte may be, he 
must, during his first venture —especially if it smacks of 
excitement, on account of mishap being possible—feel far 
less at his ease than when usage gives him the knowledge of 
how much less risk there really is than his fluttered imagina- 
tion entertained. The recruit who faces the enemy for the 
first time does not take events with the same comfortable 
indifference as the medal-adorned veteran. The sailor in 
his first storm is more apprehensive of danger than when he 
has ridden safely through a hundred. And in like manner I, 


on this occasion, do not feel that keen appreciation of the | 


sport in hand, that, no doubt, I should have felt ; in short, I 
was then decidedly not quite so comfortable as I have been 
on similar and subsequent outings. 

I am startled out of a reverie, to things around, by hearing 
a distant and curious muffled sound. What can it be? It 
is the beaters, who have gained the top of the hill, and are 
descending and beating toward the spot where I stand. 
Only a few more seconds, and it will be decided whether it 
is for me to have the first shot! My intense excitement 
overcomes everything. I am completely carried away by it. 
At this moment what care I if twenty tigers were to leap 
from the jungle! RQown come the beaters, and ten I know 
that, for the present, the tiger is free from any hurt or harm 
at my hands. He and I are not to meet—not just yet, at 
any rate. What a din! Of a certainty all the demons in 
Pandemonium have broken loose. Surely nothing human 
could be the authors of such hideous sounds! Every man 
of them is assisting with some sort of noise. Some yell like 
fiends as they beat the bushes with sticks provided for the 
purpose ; others indulge in shrill whistling ; while others, 
again, clash their gongs and ‘‘tom-toms” together in a 
manner that fails not in doing sonorous duty; the whole 


has made its appearance. The tiger is notthere. The next 
question is, Where, then, is he? For the second time we 
find ourselves grouped around our captain, each one anxious 
for further information. 

‘* That is unfortunate,” is his remark, referring to our non- 
success, ‘‘ That ‘beat’ was the most likely one of all to find 
him in. The beaters did not startle a single deer, so it is 
evident he has been roaming there already. However, I 
still hope for better luck. If you will follow me, I will lead 
you to the next most likely spot.” 

Again we move forward with that same soft noiseless tread 
as before. This wariness, this attempted avoidance of being 
heard, lends an air of importance and solemnity to our 
doings. It looks like business, Presently our leader comes 
to a stand-still. 

‘*This is, perhaps, about the best place from which to 
point out your respective posts.” He speaks in a very low, 
subdued voice. 

We are standing on the side of « small hill. In front is 
another, while about fifty yards below us is an open nullah 


| —the dried-up bed of a mountain-stream. The space for 


half a hundred yards or so up each hill-side is free from 
jungle, and covered only by some short grass, and again each 
one is shown his particular standing-ground. My post is 
on the side of the hill opposite. To my front is the open 
unwooded nullah ; to my right lies a densely wooded ravine ; 
thus facing me from left to right there is a considerable 
space, open and free for a whistling, well-aimed bullet to find 
its billet. ‘‘ Allow your quarry to have his side toward you 


| before firing,’’ was the planter’s last caution to me, ‘and 


you will be safe from his charging you: a tiger always 
charges in the direction he is looking.” 

I am excited, very excited ; and the reason for my excite- 
ment being so intense, I cannot to this day tell. Perhaps 
it was an inward unaccountable feeling that something was 
going to happen. I grasp my rifle firmly. The beaters are 
much nearer now; their sounds are more distinct. Yes; 
and now they have reached the top of the hill on the other 
side of the nullah; and now they are coming down toward 
the hollow and toward me. Right, left, in every possible 
spot, I look for some sign, some warning of approach—a 
growl, a stir in the bush, anything. The hoped-for and 
long-expected sight at length greets my eyes, for there, one 
hundred yards to my left, out from the jungle breaks—a 
large tiger ! 

Out he saunters, twisting bis tail and growling angrily. 
At the first sight of him up goes the gun to my shoulder, 
finger on the trigger; but just in time the warning voice 
comes back : 

‘‘ Allow your quarry to have his side toward you before 
firing.” . 

The gun drops from my shoulder, and I watch him. He 
reaches the bed of the stream, and there he hesitates, as 
if in doubt whether to seek the cover of the ravine or move 
straight on. The second’s pause is over; then breaking 
into a smart trot, he keeps along the water-course, and 
makes for the ravine to my right. If he keeps on as he 
is now going, he must pass me, broadside on, within fifty 
yards. On he comes, now and again turning his head, to 
see that none of his tormentors are near. He has not seen 
me yet, as I am keeping well behind the tree. He is now 


| straight to my front, and not fifty yards distant—shall I 


fire? And now he passes me, I raise my gun, lean it 
against the tree, take a steady aim, and fire. 

My shot is a telling one. The brute rolls over and over, 
and then lies on the grass without a move. The beaters 
shortly put in an appearance, and it is with great caution 
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that we all move to where the tiger lies stretched. There is | 
no need for caution—there is no need for my second barrel 
—for our enemy is perfectly dead. The same look of, pride 
that shone in Napoleon's eyes when gazing on the victorious 
fields of Jena, Austerlitz, etc., now shines in mine, as I gaze 
on my handiwork. The rifle—the weapon that did the deed 
—I now handle with as much affection as the owner strokes 
the neck of his pet—his Derby winner. I, the duffer of | 
the whole party, had won the prize! 

I receive their congratulations with ‘‘ the pride of modest 
worth.” 

‘* Bravo, old man!” shouts Patsy, as he comes up; “if 


HINDOOS EXHIBITING LEARNED BIRDS, 


Tre Hindoos are very fond of birds, and in old times are 
said even to have had hospitals for them. 

The favorites are the melodious cokela, the fickle 
tchakate, the baya or loxia; and the last, whose inge- 
nuity is shown in its nest, displays equal aptness as a 
pupil. 

They learn readily to go and bring objects, and it is not 
uncommon when the young girls go to the fountain for 


| water to see a baya, at a sign from his master, carry off 


from some maiden’s forehead her gold ornament, and take 


HINDOOS EXHIBITING LEARNED BIRDS. 


you only continue as you have commenced, we may make 
something of you yet. What a grand fellow!” 

“Plenty fine bagh (tiger), sar,” chimes in one of the nig- 
gers, grinning with satisfaction from ear to ear, and looking 
at me with unconcealed admiration. That look of admira- 
tion, though coming from a nigger, makes me feel exul- 
tant. 

Thus happened that event, that provoked in me a hungry 
and earnest desire for more. And now, though years have 
passed, it is with pride, pleasure, and exultation, that I 
recall that never-to-be-forgotten day which chronicles the 
death of my First Tiger. 


it to his master. The meyna, a kind of jay, has the run 
of the house, and learns to talk, ever ready to repeat its few 
phrases to every comer. 

Among the Hindoo bird-trainers the most famous was 
Schah Muddin, Emperor of Lahore, who had his trained 
armies of birds, which went through military evolutions, 
and at a given signal engaged in combat. 

Our illustrations, from a photograph, show two of these 
bird-trainers exhibiting their pupils in the performance of 
tricks and devices. A cannon, standing by, shows that, 
like the brave troops of Schah Muddin, they do not fear 
the smell of gunpowder. 
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OLD ENGLISH PURLIC WASHING-GROUND, 


SOME OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS, 


Ovr illustrations carry us back to customs of other days, 
some once prevailing here, others perhaps never much in 
vogue, 

Readers of Shakespeare-need no reminding that there were 
public washing-grounds in England, whither family linen was 
carried. These were by the riverside, and the basket was un- 
ceremoniously dumped into the spot secured by the wash- 
woman. Thus did the fat knight acquire a personal knowledge 
of laundry operations. This custom of washing by a running 
stream held on till increasing population made it impossible 
to accommodate all, and distance became inconvenient. 
Still the prejudice long prevailed against clothes washed 
and dried at home. Even clothes dried on a line by the 
river were but tolerated. To be perfectly sweet, they must 
be dried on hedges. 

‘Cleanliness is akin to godliness,” says the old saw ; but 
our modern ideas are very nice on the point. From old 
English laundry accounts we gather some ideas of medieval 
clothing and personal cleanliness. 

Four shirts were a large allowance for a nobleman in the 
fifteenth century, and youths of noble rank were sent to 
college without a change of linen. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the Duke of Northumber- 
land's whole establishment, consisting of one hundred and 
seventy persons, were so economical on this point, that the 
year’s washing cost only forty shillings—not a shilling a 
week, 

But clothes had to be made before they were washed. 
In those days people made more and bought less. In most 
houses out of the cities—and they were small and few 
flax and wool were spun, and not unfrequently woven or 
knit. In these Centennial days, garrets and old barns 
have been searched for the old-time spinning-wheels, and 
a feeble grandmother brightens up to tell of the pleasant 
Vol. I., No, 5—39. 
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days when she, in her girlhood, with many another 
lively girl, drove the whirring wheel while the village 
gossip rolled glibly off. 

What the tea-table has been to later generations 
of the female sex, the spinning-wheel was for two 
centuries to our fair grandmothers, and their grand- 
mothers before them. Old writers give primitive 
descriptions of the manner in which the good house 
wives of those days were wont to hold counsel with 
their neighbors as they pursued the useful avocation 
of spinning. It requires little imagination to picture 
the porch of an English cottage, such as the artist has 
depicted it. 

A poet who, doubtless, often saw such a rustic 
scene, writes : 


“TI think I see the dear old lady sit 
Upon the lawn just as the day was lit 
By the fresh morning, some hours ere the noon 
Of that all-crowning month, dear, leafy June, 
When birds are singing in the blossoming trees, 
And sparkling rivulets murmur melodies 
As they glide down the hillside, or else creep 
Along the ravine, or in dim cave sleep. 
Before her whirrs the spinning wheel, while she 
Chats with some neighbor who has come to see 
Her tulips, marigolds, and garden store, 
Which makes the dear old lady’s tongue run o'er 
Till it is time to spread the frugal board, 
Ard give her guest the dainties of her hoard.” 


A, BEAVER’S CONVENT ADVENTURE, 

In the Convent of , not a hundred miles from 
New York City, the pious inmates were not long since 
aroused from their early rest by an unusual, unwelcome, 
and unexpected visitor. But we must be permitted to 
tell our story in our own way, and leave the curiosity 
of the reader respecting the guest for a short time unsatisfied, 
while we go back a little in our narrative. 


OLD ENGLISD SPINNING-WHEEL. 
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One of the nuns, whose zeal and skill in imparting know- 
ledge is well known to many of our New Yorkers, exulted in 


the proficiency of her class in Natural History, and with | 


laudable pride displayed to visitors, who examined the con- 
vent with an idea of placing pupils at the academy, her cabi- 
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contents. 
| whisper : 


The note was carefully opened —he read in a 


“Will Mr. Lane please take particular care of this box? It 
| contains the dead body of A. Beaver, which must be sent to the 
Convent of ——, near New York, without delay.” 


net of birds and curiosities illustrative of that branch of | 


science. But there was still wanting in her collection a 
specimen of one of the most interesting of the class that 
build ‘‘ houses without hands.” That day Madame W—— 


had endeavored to excite the admiration of her pupils for | 


nature by her description of the wonderful instinct of the 
beaver—the natural mason! His tail a perfect trowel! His 
work so artistic! His frame so adapted to his need! Still, 
the class listened, with glances toward one another that re- 
vealed an incredulity not flattering to the teacher. ‘‘ Seeing 
will be believing,” thought Madame W “A beaver I 
must have.” But how to obtain one? Already her demand 
upon the treasurer for her class had exceeded her share, and 
a beaver would not be obtained without considerable trouble 
and expense. But the young ladies must see a beaver—it 
would be the finest specimen in the cabinet; indeed, now 
that the good nun had fixed her mind on the wish (for nuns 
are like all other good women), 
heretofore seemed of any value unless she could add a 
beaver. 


nothing she had obtained 


After showing good cause why it should belong to the 
convent, the kind Mother Superior granted permission that 
a letter should be written to the convent in Canada, and an 
order given that a fine beaver be sent to ————, near New 
York at as little expense as possible. 

Madame W—— dreamed of the expected prize, and, with 
the enthusiasm of the naturalist, pictured to herself the won- 
der its presence would excite in the minds of her pupils, 
young and old. 

Time passed, weeks came and went, and no tidings of the 
wary animal. 
for its coming, and again she grew impatient, and declared 
she could have caught a wilderness of beavers herself in half 
the time. 

While she was losing patience and abusing the tardiness 
of her sisters in the branch-house in Montreal, a busy scene 
might have solaced her heart had she been favored with a 
view of it. 

In the middle of the sehool-room stood a large box, in the 
eentre of which was a black beaver, admirably stuffed and 
prepared for transportation. 


Sometimes she thought it hopeless to look 


Several nuns, some in black vails and some in white, were 
around it, busily engaged in packmg, in every crevice of 
space left, all the cast-off French books the institution could 
rake up, in order to supply the New York academy with- 
out the expense of express charge if sent in any other 
way. 

At last the box was ready; upon the cover was written 
“Madame W——, Convent of ——, near New York.” 

One of the nuns wrote a note to the officer in charge of 
freight at the express office, and gave it to the man who 
was waiting for orders to remove the box from the convent. 

The expressman, with help, lifted the box into his wagon ; 
but its weight, which to him seemed extraordinary, excited 
his curiosity. When fairly out of sight of the convent, he 
slowly drew out the note from his pocket, and examined the 
address, 

‘“*T ought to know if I am taking fish or fowl to the mar- 
ket,” thought he ; ‘‘I wonder if, just for the sake of know- 
ing, there would be a power of harm in my reading this bit 
of paper? Sure, what the express office can know, there is 
no harm in my knowing.” 


turned it around, and examined the writing from every 
point of view, and still he could not see why Mr. Lane, to 
whom it was addressed, would object to his knowing its 


Again he looked at the note; | 


‘‘TIndeed! a dead body!” muttered the driver; ‘no 
wonder I could not lift it alone. Well, well! Id like to 
know how the dead body of Mr. A. Beaver came to the con- 
vent, and why it must be sent to New York without delay ; 
| but that is not my business.” 

The box was registered, ‘‘ Dead Body of A. Beaver,” and 
was placed with respectful care in the freight car, where it 
was hinted that it must receive especial attention till it 
reached its destination ! 

A few days after, a man from an express-office stopped 
before the door of a Catholic church in New York city, and 
in an undertone called around him two or three men, who 
were mixing lime at the time opposite a new building, to 
help him to carry into the church the body. 

‘Let it be buried decently,” said the man to his com- 
rades ; “‘ surely I can’t go with it at this hour, five or six 
miles out of the city.” 

The sexton of the church was busily preparing for a festi- 
val the following day, and seeing the box brought into the 
aisle, inquired the meaning of the unexpected arrival. 

“You see,” said the driver, ‘‘ Mr. Beaver died suddenly, 
with his friends, in Canada, and his cousins, the nuns, have 
sent him here, by express, to be buried decently ; so just call 
a priest, and I'll leave you.” 

The box was laid at the head of the aisle near the altar, 
xnd the sexton whispered to the man : 


“Wait here till Father D—— blesses the corpse and 
sprinkles it with holy water.” 
Father D—— had just come in, greatly fatigued, from a 


number of sick calls, his patience not a little tried by the 
unreasonable demands of some of the invalids, who had 
sent for him before the doctor had been summoned. 

However, hearing that a corpse was lying in the church 
waiting for interment, he put on his clerical robe, and, with 
a book in hand, entered the private door of the church lead- 
ing to the sacristy. 

“What is this ?” inquired Father D——, rather gruffly, 
amazed at the appearance of the so-called coffin! ‘Can 
you read ?” he asked, angrily, pointing to the name of 
Madame W—— on the outside. 

Th sexton to whom he spoke, for the first time examined 
the address, and thoroughly mortified, answered : 

“* Yer, sir.” 

‘*Take this away,” said Father D—— to the astonished 
driver. ‘‘Do you not see it belongs to the convent ?” 

‘Six miles’ ride to-night with a dead body? No, sir,” 
replied the expressman. ‘I'll leave it in the street first.” 

‘*Take it to the convent,” said the sexton ; “they will 
keep it till morning.” 

Away drove the wagon to —— Street, and the driver rang 
the bell violently. A timid-looking little Sister opened the 
door. 

‘‘T have Mr. Beaver in the wagon, and I must leave bim all 
night with you,” said the man, determined to put a bold 
face on. 

‘““Oh, no! we ean’t receive gentlemen here,” answered 
_ Sister M——, alarmed at the idea. 

‘He won't hurt you,” was the reply. ‘‘ He has been dead 
these three days.” 

‘** Dead three days ?” 

‘* Yes, dead these three days; and the nuns in Canada 
| boxed him, and sent him by our express to you.” 
| « Lord have mercy on his soul !” ejaculated Sister M—— ; 
| « we can’t take him here ; you must take him away.” 


At this moment a matronly-looking lady, in a long vail, 
and a rosary at her side, with a heavy silver cross suspended 
from 2 ribbon around her neck, made her appearance, and, 
in the most decided and authoritative manner, ordered the 
intruder to leave the liouse, which, of course, he refused 
to do. 

The express-book was then produced, and the order shown 
to the astonished nuns. 

‘*T know nothing of this man, nor will I receive the body 
here. I will call the police if you do not instantly leave the 
house,” repeated Mother B —. 

There was no remedy, to —— he must go ; and the sooner 
the better, he made up his mind, was his only course. 
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Picking up an idle-looking boy, whose old clothes indi- | 
cated want, if not worse, he promised him a ride, and ten | 


cents at the end of it, if he would go with him to ——, six 
miles away—for he did not like the idea of a solitary drive 
with his companion, who seemed to have no friends willing 
to receive him. 

It was late when they reached the grand portal of the Con- 
vent of The sisters had finished their devotions. The 
lights, one after another, had been extinguished, until the 
dim light in the hall, and the low taper in the Infirmary, was 
all that could be seen in the pile of buildings on the com- 
manding eminence. Ding, ding, ding! sounded the loud 
door-bell, and startled the Mother and the porteress ; for it 
was not permitted by their rules to receive visitors ut this 
hour, and rarely were they disturbed. Again it rang! The 
hand was evidently a nervous one, and the person in great 
haste to enter. With trembling fear, Sister B——, the por- 
teress, took her dim lantern in her hand and went to the 
lower hall-door. Just when she reached it, another pull at 
the wire made the sound echo through the silent corridors, 
and almost took away the little courage she had summoned 
while praying to saints and angels to stand between her and 
harm. 

‘*Who is there ?” inquired Sister B——, in a low tone, 
that could not have been heard had not the man outside put 
his ear close to the keyhole, impatient to hear the first foot- 


fall that approached the door. Now and then, while waiting, | 


he was glancing around at the wagon he had just left, to see 
that all was quiet there and in safe keeping with the boy who 
held the rein. 
counting the seconds that the driver left him alone, had 


The youth was shivering with terror, and | 


fixed his large eyes upon the box behind him, as if his gaze | 


could pin it to the wagon. 

‘Who is there ?” repeated Sister B 
the keyhole of the door. 

‘Tt is here,” answered a hoarse voice outside. 

“What is here?” inquired Sister B——, a little strength- 
ened by curiosity. 

“The body ! the dead body !’ replied the voice outside. 

“The dad body!” reiterated Sister B— 


, stooping down to 


-, dropping her 


| was ordered to proceed, 


lantern, and resting both hands upon her knees, while bend- | 
ing down to the keyhole, and venturing one more question | 


before she meant to run away and leave the man to his fate. 
**The dead body ! What do you mean ?” 


‘“*T mean I have brought the corpse, and you must take it | 


in,” he answered, angrily. 

“‘Oh, have mercy on us!” screamed Sister B , and 
away she ran to call the Mother. But by this time the con- 
versation had awakened half-a-dozen nuns, and, before she 
reached the stairs, they came stealing down, alarmed at what 
they knew not. 

‘Mother ! madame !” said Sister B——, searcely able to 


articulate, ‘‘a man at the door says he has brought the | 


corpse. What dead body? Did you expect a dead body?” 

**A dead body ! a corpse !” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. 
‘“*What could we do with a dead body this hour of the 
night ?” 
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‘‘Dear me! dear me! I do not know; there he is knocking 
away at the door ; what will we do ?” 

The Mother Superior approached the door. 

‘Sir, what do you want here at this hour ?” she asked, in 
a dignified tone of authority. 

“T want nothing, but I'd like to get rid of this corpse I've 
been carrying around all the afternoon for you—and not for 
ten living men would I have come all this way with a dead 
body at my back, if anyone would have taken it from me.” 

‘** Bat, my good man, you must go away; we cannot take 
in dead bodies here—we know nothing of it.” 

‘*See here, now, none of your nonsense ; this coffin is 
directed to you, and came by express to you; and open this 
door right off, or I'll batter it down.” 

‘But, my good man ——”’ 

Whack, whack, whack, at the door, interrupted the sen- 
tence. The poor nuns fell on their knees and called for 
help. Whack, whack, whack ! 

‘Will you open this door?” screamed the man outside. 
‘Joe, wait; I'll help you take down the box.” 

Down came the coffin. ‘* Ugh, ugh!” shivered Joe, and 
jumping a foot away. 

‘*Spoony,” ejaculated the man, and with one shove landed 
the heavy box into the vestibule at the door. 

‘*Open the door, I say,” he sereamed, ‘‘or have it bat- 
tered down, for I won't ride another mile with this ghost 
behind me.” 

Slowly the key was put in the door, and as slowly turned, 
while all but the porteress retreated a little distance back. 
The hall-lamp had been lighted. No sooner was the door 
opened than the long box was thrust into the hall, occasion- 
ing by its entrance a chorus of shrieks from the nuns ! 

‘*Pay me cighteen dollars express charge, and I’m off,” 
said the man, relieved, as if a mountain-load had been taken 
from his chest. 

The little porteress locked the door, and put the key in 
her pocket. 

“Call in that boy,” said the Mother Superior, ‘and 
remain yourself till this box is opened; you shall not leave 
till you witness the opening of this box.” 

The man became deathlike from fear; shuddering, he 
answered : 

‘*Not for my soul would T see the 
go!” 

An ax was brought speedily and given to the man ; he 
The 
sooner done the better, and with one blow he made a small 
opening in one end of the coffin, Suddenly his hand 
dropped, and he stared at the nun., exclaiming : 

**Tt’s the devil! let him alone—I saw his tail !” 

But even the devil could not be left boxed inside the con- 
vent. Out he must come. 

‘Go on,” replied the Mother, nerving herself to become 
an example of courage. 

Another blow split the lid in two pieces, and there stood 


awful thing—let me 


It was useless to refuse. 


| the beaver ! 


| to side, s sarcely able to articulate. 


A moment of wonder and amazement, and then such 
screams of laughter as could only equal the intense fear 
that a moment before had held them all in such breathless 
silence. 

The poor man leaned against the wall, and rolled from side 
Such bursts of merri- 
ment interrupted his attempt to tell his story, that it was 
some time before he could relate it in a manner to be well 
understood. 

“T took the thing,” said he, ‘to the Catholic Church 
in —— Street—(a burst of langhter)—and when I told the 
sexton I had a dead body—(he! he! he !)—he opened the 
door and carried it in, and laid it in the aisle. Taking off 
our hats—(he! he! he! pointing to the innocent beaver) — 
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‘came into the church to read prayers over the body; but 


‘the way out to —— this dark night. 
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there we waited, not opening our mouths, till the priest 


looking, like a wise man, first to see where it came from, he 
turned to me, rather gruffly, I must say, and asked : 

““¢Can you read writing ?” 

***No, your reverence.’ 

‘“** Well, this does not belong here; it is directed to 
Madame W——, Convent ——. Take it away.’ 

‘* With this, he went out, but I heard him laugh outside, | 
and thought him mighty hardened. He! he! he! 

‘*Then I took it to the convent in —— Street, and there I 
seared them out of their wits, telling them they musi take 
the corpse in anyhow, for I would not let it follow me all | 
Afraid of getting into 
trouble with the police, I drove out here, as if the devil was 
after me, with that thing. He! he! he!’ (Pointing to the 
beaver. ) 

‘How could you have made such a mistake ?” inquired 
the Mother. 

‘No mistake .at all, ma’am ; here, look at my book, which 
please sign.” 

Sure enough it had been registered, ‘‘ Dead Body of A. | 
Beaver, to be left at Convent ——, near New York City.” 

Who can say that the story has not already gone abroad, 
with broad margins filled up, that deal bodies are left at 
convents after dark—indeed, in the dead hours of night, | 
and in the very face of our own city of New York ? 


} 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 
Killing Crows in Virginia—A Virginia Market-Cart. 
THe enmity existing between the farmer or planter and | 
that very knowing but somewhat disreputable bird, the 


erow, is of long standing. The former is fully convinced | 
that he is a constant sufferer from the depredations of the 


| whereon they roost. 


sable pilferer ; while the feathered biped is equally certain 
that he is the injured party. Reminiscences of murderous 
shot-guns, cruel traps, and awe-inspiring scarecrows have 
made him an extremely wary and cautious bird, and all 
ordinary means for effecting his capture or destruction are 
apt to fail of their object. 

There is, however, one method of crow-killing that is fre- 
quently and highly successful, and the scene we illustrate 


| must be familiar to thousands, not only of the youthful but 


of the older generation in Virginia. Not that Virginia alone 
has a monopoly of that especial line of sport, but that among 
the American citizens of African descent in that region, it is 
an ancient and esteemed method of enjoyment, which com- 
bines with itself the exciting and the useful. 

The mode is to sally out at night, and, making a halt in 
some locality where the crows are known to roost, build just 
enough of a fire to see by. Long saplings are then cut 
with a few branches on one end, and the sturdy darkeys, 
seizing these primitive weapons, and using them as flails, 
soon thrash the luckless crows from the lower branches 
Between the shouts and laughter of 
the negroes, and the cawing and screeching of the bewildered 
crows, the shadows of the giant pines and the lurid light of 
the blazing fire, the scene not inaptly suggests Pandemo- 
nium, being weird and grotesque in the extreme. 

On a successful battue of this kind it is not uncommon 


| for a thousand crows to be killed, to the great benefit of the 


agricultural interest in the vicinity as well as of other locali- 
ties where these corn-thieves may migrate. 
As to the crows’ opinions of the matter, that is quite 


| another affair, but there can be little doubt that they look 
| upon this harrying of their dormitory as a most unwarranted 


and outrageous proceeding. 

Although the South has lost many of its “institutions” 
through and during the late war, it has certainly not a few 
remaining, and among the number may very properly be 
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classed the curious conveyance of which we give an illustra- 
tion—a vehicle used for carrying produce to market, the 
type being almost universal throughout the seaboard States. 
Those used in the vicinity of Norfolk and Richmond gener- 
ally have a cover added, but the more common style is that 
shown in our picture, from a sketch made near Lynchburg, 
in Virginia. 

The cart is not only a feature in itself, but the harness is 
generally beautifully unique, each proprietor being his owa 
manufacturer, and the materials employed are rope-varns, 
strings, and old straps, eked out, perhaps, with stray bits of 
artillery harness from grass-grown battle-fields, 

In the foreground the artist has indicated another “ insti- 
tution of the Old Dominion,” namely, a corduroy road. 


Who that has ever traveled over one can forget the strong 


impression it produced wpon his mind, to say nothing of his 


corporeal anatomy ? The colored damsel on the right, with 
the water-pail balanced on her head, illustrates the usual 
mode adopted by the Southern negroes for carrying bur- 
dens—an accomplishment which these sable females possess 
in common with the Dutch and Italians. 


MARRIAGE-CUSTOM IN) LOWER NORMANDY, 


In France, even in thoronghly rural districts, spice of 
wars and revolutions, old customs are persevered in with an 
amount of zeal that matter-of-fact people, denizens of 
towns, can hardly bring themselves to comprehend. Take, 
for instance, the every-day ceremony of marriage and giving 
in marriage ; why, in France alone, the customs connected 
with it are as numerous as the departments of the empire! 

In Lower Normandy, a certain young couple decide upon 
getting married—the lady being, we will gallantly suppose, 
the belle of the village. Well, on the Sunday following the 
wedding, the husband, according to time-honored precedent, 


conducts the wife to grand mass at the parish church, where 


a seat has been reserved for the happy pair immediately 
in front of the altar, and no matter what may be the rank of 
those who wait with 


them to receive the sacrament, the 


priest invariably administers the bread and wine first of all | 


to the young bride, who, in return, pins a white favor in the 
old man’s breast and another on the basket in which he 
carries the consecrated bread. 

On leaving the church, the newly-married pair are met at 
the door by the villagers, when the young bachelors fire a 
salute in their honor, and congratulate (while in all proba- 
bility envying) the fortunate husband. A bouquet of 
flowers, gathered from the various gardens in the village, 
is then presented to the bride by one of these unfortunate 
swains, who delivers an address overflowing with rustic 
eloquence and expressive of the kindest wishes for the 
united happiness of the newly-wedded pair. After the 
husband has stammered out a few timid words in reply— 
for, poor fellow, he is generally so confused by being the 
object of so much attention as almost to lose the power of 
speech—he and his wife are conducted to their home, where 
they entertain such of their friends and neighbors as were 
not present at the wedding. When the feasting is over, 
dancing and singing follow, and are of course kept up till a 
late hour ; then, wishing to 


Each and all a fair good-night, 
With rosy dreams and slumbers light, 


the newly-wedded couple retire, leaving their guests to | 


enjoy themselves until morning’s dawn, if they should be 
so inclined, 


Waicu is the snuggest fort in the world ?—Comfort 
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THE STRANGER’S MONEY. 


g HE ecuré of Autun walked in his gar- 
den. is hair had grown whiter since 
the last Autumn’s suns had tinged the 
apples with ruddy gold, and his pretty 
niece Katrine could discern, at least, 
three new wrinkles on his placid face. 

And why not—when so terrible a war 
was devastating France—and there was 
a rumor that the Prussians were even 
then not far from the peaceful little 
town ? 

Katrine sighed as she looked over 
the and wondered 
how many beastly Uhlans might have 
to be supplied with it- 
anxiety 


honsehold linen, 


— or 
-whether they would make 
court to her, and if so, what Louis Lecompte would say 
to it. And she fell into a day-dream, then and there, look- 
ing out of the little vine-wreathed window, over the wide 
reaches of golden-green meadow, to where the river wound 
away into the distance. 

The curé walked slowly down the little garden-path. He 
had planted the trees about him, he had counted the pears 
which were mellowing into lusciousness and gleamed out 
goldenly between the green leaves. He} 1ew the deepening 
blush of every ripening peach, and the purple bloom of the 
plums, and he paced among them now with a pang, thinking 
of the time when all might be wantonly low, and the bloom 
ing little spot turned to a desolate waste. 

Thinking such mournful thoughts, he was startled by hasty 
steps, and, turning, saw a young man, breathless, flushed, 
dusty, unable to speak. 

‘*T come te confide in you,” said the man, speaking, at 
last, with difficulty. ‘‘ You are monsieur le curé ?” 

Tos.” 

“T give you a great trust,” he said; ‘‘ here, bide it, in 
God's name, for France.” 

The good curé hesitated, looking at the package held out. 
It might be stolen goods ! : 

“Quick, quick !” cried the other, ‘ the Prussians are close 
behind ; will you not serve your country ? Hide it, I say.” 

The curé, at the news of the neighborhood of the Prus 
sians, seized the package and turned away without a word. 

He went into a little summer-house near, took up a rustic 
seat, made a place with a spade, large enough to receive the 
package, covered it with earth, and replaced the seat again 
In three minutes all was in order. 

The bearer had been walking about in a fever of anxiety 

**Ts it secure ?” he cried, when the curé reappeared. 

“Yes, I have done the best for the present.” 

“T thank you. You will be subjected to a disagreeable 
search, but I am mistaken if the euré of Autun is not will 
ing to suffer for France.” 

**Tell me about it,” answered the curé. 
here while you talk.” 

Now Katrine had waked from her day-dream at the hasty 
advent of this stranger, and she stood listening to the con 
ference with the keenest curiosity, rejoicing that they did 
not take their seats out of hearing. : 

“T will not stay here to draw attention to you,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘ but I owe you this explanation. I left Paris in a 
balloon, with a sum of money—ten millions of francs—which 
is in that package, for the purchase of arms. The Prussians 
have pursued the balloon. I found, unfortunately, when J 
descended, that they were near. They gave chase. I made 


a worse 


* You can rest 


_ the best of my way here, to secure the money ; that safe, I 
‘am not afraid for myself. You will keep it till better times, 
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my friend, and then restore it to poor France—poor enough, , 


now.” 

‘“*T will, with God's help,” answered the curé, fervently. 

‘“‘ So farewell, I have no time to lose,” cried the stranger, 
wringing the old man’s hands, and in a moment he was 
gone. 

Not a moment too soon, however ! 
were already in the streets, 

Katrine shrank away from the window, and went down 
into the kitchen, finding the society of Maddy, the great 
stout Normandy maid-of-all-work, better than none. 


Two or three Uhlans 


The ruddy-cheeked person was pale with affright. She 
had discovered, already, that the Uhlans were near. The 


news spread over the little place like the tidings of 
fire. 


‘Holy Marie!” she cried, ‘I've heard that they cut the 
rings from the lady's fingers, and I’ve one—real gold—that’s 


never been off since Josef put it on for betrothal, a year | 


ago. Oh, mon Dieu!” and she looked with horror at her 


| uniform about. 
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But, on looking out, they saw soldiers in the Prussian 
It would not be safe. 

**T must sit up and watch,” said the old man. ‘I cannot 
sleep with that great charge on my mind. It is so bright, 
I can keep the summer-house in view.” 

‘But it will not be bright all night,” cried Katrine ; 
‘‘and, worse than all, you will be sick, if you lose your 
rest.” 

‘*And to-morrow we may have the Prussians quartered 


| here,” cried the old man, anxiously. 


° . . . | 
plump finger, where the said ring was nearly buried in the 


flesh. 

Katrine laughed, spite of her anxiety. ‘‘ They won't take 
your ring, Maddy,” she said, “never fear. If it was a 
diamond, now, they wouldn’t mind chopping the finger Off, 
I dare say. Ugh, the brutes! But, oh, they'll be ticketed 
here, some of them, and we'll have to feed them, and can 
hardly feed ourselves, and they'll search through every- 
thing.” 

Katrine stole out softly into the garden to her uncle's side. 
After all, she felt safer by the dear old man. He did not 
speak at first, and she thought he was saying a prayer 
quietly. The next moment, he said : 

‘Well, Katrine, I am ready.” 

“Uncle, she whispered, ‘ It's right that I should tell you 
that I heard all.” 

“by 

“About the 
softly. 

“Oh! well, you will help me keep it; to-night we must 
devise a better hiding-place for it.” The curé did not fear 
his niece’s knowledge. 

Then the Prussian troops began to file by ; some one had 
evidently given evidence, for the curé’s house was minutely 
searched. Katrine, pale and quiet, walked about with the 
keys—saw all her little treasures turned over by rough hands, 
with rude jests and laughter; even Maddy’s Sunday beads 
and ribbons were searched, while she watched with plump 
hands clasped, deftly hiding the ring which was Josef’s 
gift. 

Nothing was found, and, after several hours, the soldiers 
went away, leaving Katrine and Maddy to bring order out 
of chaos as best they could. 


ten millions of money,” she said, very 


When it was growing dusk, Katrine, looking out of the | 


window, saw the troops filing by with some prisoners. 
Among them was the man who had delivered the package to 
her uncle. Poor fellow! he was going, perhaps, to a long 
imprisonment for his gallant service to his country. 

Maddy seemed to linger up that night, as if she feared 
to go to bed in a town which was in possession of the dreaded 
Uhlans ; but at last she yielded to drowsiness, taking pre- 
caution to barricade her door with her bed. 

Katrine listened till all was still. 

‘*Now, uncle,” she said, ‘‘what shall we do with the 
money ?” 

“TI am almost afraid to go out for it, the house may be 
watched,” said the curé, 


It was a glorious moonlight night, and the garden was as | 


bright as day. 


‘Let us both go, and stroll about for awhile, then go into | 


the summer-house to rest." 


Katrine resolved that she would also wake and watch. 
Perhaps she might have a chance to steal down and secure 
the package alone, and give her uncle a pleasant surprise. 
She stood at her own window, and looked out at the long 
white road which shone in the moonlight, where a few sol- 
diers were strolling, singing songs in the language which 
sounded so harshly to her. Then a figure paused by the 
gate. Katrine’s heart sank for a moment, for she thought 
here was some one ticketed on them. The next, the clear 
light illumined a face she knew well. She was not afraid of 
even the Uhlans when Louis was near. 

She stole out on the little porch quietly, and glanced up 
at her uncle’s window. 

‘‘ Bless him ! he has forgotten his great trust already, and 
is nodding, I dare say. Would to God, some one else had 
in charge the ‘ten million.’ It’s enough to take one’s breath 
to think of it.” 

But Katrine did not forget her little coqnettish ways in 
all the trouble. Louis was not yet sure of her heart. She 
felt it her duty to repress all self-confidence. 

“You prowl about like « spy, monsieur,” she said, with a 
toss of her head, as she went toward him. ‘I thought at 
first you were an Uhlan come to take free board with us.” 

‘And so you came out to weleome me,” laughed Louis. 
*“T wish I could be quartered here, though.” 

‘You might wish yourself elsewhere before long,” an 
swered the girl. ‘‘ You would soon tire of soup maigre.” 

‘*But I may have worse before the war is over, in a 
German prison,” said Louis, 

Katrine’s face grew sad. 
rowful times, long. 

‘*Oh, you will not leave us yet, Louis—not till these 
Prussians go!” she exclaimed. 

“They go to-morrow.” 

‘God be praised !" answered the girl. ‘Then we need not 
spend a sleepless night watching 

‘* Watching what ?” asked Louis, curiously. 

Katrine hesitated. But “then Louis was a patriot, and a 
true friend ; there was no harm in telling him. 

** Sacre!” he cried, ‘‘ what a sum !—what a little slico of 
it would make us happy !” 

‘*Us, monsieur ?” Katrine said, coldly. 

‘*Well, Katrine, you know I have no thought separated 
from you, and money would have no value unless you shared 
it. But you—perhaps you prefer Pierre Dupont ?” 

Pierre was a handsome fellow, of the ideal brigand type ; 
always in difficulty from his wild course ; always in distress 
for money. He had dared to raise his eyes—bold black ones 
they were—to the curé's niece. 

“*T do not think of these matters now,” answered the girl ; 
‘“*T think only of my country, paurre France.” 

‘“‘T think of my country, too. I am going to give my life 
for it, it may be," answered Lonis, fervently ; ‘* but I can 
go with a stouter heart if you will promise to have nothing 
to do with Pierre. Believe me, he is black at heart.” 

‘Oh, under the circumstances, you can hardly be an 
impartial judge,” answered Katrine, smiling sarcastically. 

Louis seemed hurt. 

‘* So, farewell, then,” he said, sadly. 
again.” 


She could not forget the sor- 


‘**T may not see you 
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Then Katrine melted. The thought of the chances of , 
‘war came over her. She had a vision of the battle-field, | 
and the deadly hail of shot ; where the ranks were rolled in | 
vapor, and the winds were laid with sound. She trembled. | 

‘Oh, Louis,” she cried, ‘I will promise anything !” | 

‘Then promise to be mine forever,” answered the young 
man. ‘‘Come life or death, that promise will be sweet, 
Katrine.” 

And Katrine held out one little, cold hand. That seemed | 
answer enough for the enraptured lover, who kissed it again | 
and again. 

‘*Now, you will not be rash,” she said, ‘‘ for my sake, and 
I will pray for you. Good night. We may leave the treasure 
where it is till to-morroty, and get what rest we can after | 
this awful day.” 

It was best that Louis should go, for the soldiers idly | 
passing by began to glance at the pair. The moonlight 
began to wane, and gloomy shadows were slowly settling on 
the town and on the curé’s little garden; the branches of 
the trees, waving about, looked like dark phantoms, and 
Katrine shivered a little as she saw them. 

After all, love’s young dream displaced such shadowy 
terrors at last. The ten millions of money were forgotten 
in dreams of Louis and the future. 

‘He is far handsomer than Pierre, too,” she maintained 
in her thoughts, ‘‘ with the beauty of an honest, true heart ; 
and though we may be poor, yet my uncle can never object 
to that, for he preaches the merit of a life of poverty.” 

And picturing love in a cottage, which should be beanti- 
fied by flowers and birds, and various other refined con- 
trivances to hide the want of money, Katrine fell asleep. 
She did not wake till Maddy knocked at the door. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOM IN LOWER NORMANDY.—HOLIDAY DRESS. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOM IN LOWER NORMANDY.—BRIDAL DRESS. 


“You'd better go down to the master, mademoiselle,” she 
cried ; ‘‘his bed never's been slept in, and he’s pacing the 
floor like mad. 
dreadful times !” 

“TI think you're losing yours, to begin with,” answered 
Katrine. ‘Quiet yourself; the Prussians,go to-day ; you 
won't have a chance even to treat one of them to your 
ragout aux pommes, Autun is too unimportant for them to 
trouble ; so be happy.” 

At the same time Katrine reproached herself for not 
having communicated the good news to her uncle the night 
before. She had listened awhile at the door, and thought 


The Lord keep all our senses in these 


| he slept. She hurried down to him now in some anxiety, 


which increased when she saw him. He looked pallid, 


; anxious, worn with excitement. He started nervously when 
| she came in, but waited till the door was closed before he 


spoke. Then, in a quick whisper : 

‘“‘You have it, Katrine,” he cried—‘ tell me, for God's 
sake, that you have it !” 

‘‘The—the package ?” faltered Katrine, frightened into 
almost speechless terror. ‘‘Oh no!” 

“Tt is gone, my child—it is gone!" said the old man, 
wringing his hands. ‘“‘I hoped for awhile that you might 
have gone out to secure it in the night. I—woe is me!— 
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fell asleep in my chair. I woke up in the gray dawn ; I saw 
that all was still—no stragglers about ; I was already dressed, 
and I went down at once. Then, oh, mon Dien! I discov- 
ered that some one had been there before me—some one, 
Katrine, who knew all.” 

**Perhaps the bearer came back and took possession of 
his own,” suggested Katrine. 


‘*Ah, no! he is a prisoner,” answered the curé. ‘ Did I | 


not hear you down-stairs last night ?” 

** Yes,” answered Katrine, blushing slightly. 

“The theft seems impossible,” the curé went on, pac’ng 
the floor anxiously. ‘*‘No human beings knew the place but 
you and I, and the stranger who brought it. No, I cannot 
include him, for he knew only that I went into the summer- 
house. Could we have walked in our sleep,and taken the 
package out ?” 

Katrine shook her head. 
frozen her speech. 


A terrible shuddering fear had 
Some one else knew of the enormous 
sum left to their charge, some one who was dearer to her 
than all the jewels of Ind. Could it be? Ah! she put 
that thought away with sickening dread. 

Yet it came back again and again in the course of that 
weary conjectures of the agonized old man. Katrine did 
not dare now to avow her confidence to her lover in the face 
of its dreadful results. She felt like a household traitor. 


welcome march for the Prussians’ departure without a throb 
of joy. All was alike to her now. She had lost more in 
this theft than her uncle, for she had lost all fait: in human 
trust and honor, she had lost the dreams which had made 


the future seem so bright—the love which made the world | 


an Eden. 
The curé went about with a troubled heart. 
must account for this enormous sum which had been placed 


in his hands, Who would believe his report, or, if believed, | 
would there not be enemies who would use it against him, | 
He had | 


thonght he heard voices below in the evening, and he made | 


and would not a shadow rest on his good name ? 


up his mind to question his niece about it. He saw the 
Prussians march away, driving before them the cows and 
pigs which they had taken for food. They had not harmed 
his beloved garden, yet he found no pleasure in it, but 


walked there gloomily meditating on his best course in the | 


matter. 

Katrine, too, watched the Prussians’ departure. When the 
last soldier was well out of the town, she put on her bonnet 
and shawl. She had taken a resolve. It might be anmaid- 
enly to seek Louis at his home, but she could not wait. Her 
heart beat with pain, her face was flushed as she hurried 
along. She had believed him so true and honest, fool that 
she had been. She clasped her hands tightly over her 
shawl. It seemed as though the passers-by must hear her 


heart beating like a muffled drum. The towns-people, dis- 


cussing the late events in excited little growps, would fain | 


have stopped her rapid course with conjectures about the 
future, or reports of the present, but she hurried on. 


long street. 
was a widow. A sharp, shrewish woman was Dame Le- 
compte, with an eagle’s nose,and piercing black eyes. She 
viewed with extreme disfavor any one who might be pro- 
moted to her place as mistress of the house. So looking 


out of the window where she stood clear-starching her white | 
caps, she attempted no greeting to the curé’s niece, beyond | 


a nod. But when Katrine opened the door with that agi- 
tated face, she dropped the cap on the floor, and cried 
out : 

“What is it then, mademoiselle, is Louis hurt ?” 

** Is he not here ?” asked Katrine, bitterly disappointed. 


| cions. 
dreary day, through all the fruitless serch, through all the | 


| arraign before that bar. 


One day he | 


| frighten him into restoring it. 
Louis Lecompte lived in a little cottage at the end of the | 
He was the only son of his mother, and she | 


Dame Lecompte picked up her cap and her courage. 

‘Indeed, mademoiselle,” she said, coldly. ‘‘ You came in 
with such a face, I was sure my boy was shot by the Prus- 
sians, or a prisoner, or something. I shan’t get over it to- 
day.” 

**But where is he ?” cried Katrine. 

**T expect he’s gone to Neuille,”’ answered the mother. 
‘‘He’s bent on joining some regiment of Franc-tireurs, to 
get himself shot and leave me alone in the world. Bother 
the kings and emperors, I say. If I had my way, I'd have 
settled this thing long ago.” 

**So he’s gone ?” exclaimed Katrine, mournfully. 

‘Yes, he’s gone,” answered the dame with a snap, ‘and 
what's more, he said I was not to worry*if he didn’t come 
back. Why, young lady, you look as if he had taken some- 
thing of yours with him.” 

This was Dame Lecompte’s way of insinuating that Louis 
had stolen the fair girl’s heart, but Katrine started as if the 
woman had read her thoughts. She looked about the cot- 
tage in a bewildered way ; there was nothing to do but to go 
home again. Somehow this absence added to her suspi- 
**T will cast him out of my heart,” she said to herself 
as she slowly took the homeway. ‘I will tear up this love 


| though my heart be at the roots.” 


Yet she found herself turning over and over the whole 


| evidence against him, like a merciful judge, wishing to find 
She heard the music sound, and the band that played the | 


some loophole of escape, for the prisoner she was forced to 
Still she made out only a damning 
case. No one else knew of the treasure, consequently no 
one else could have taken it. Katrine looked so worn and 
sad when she entered the garden, where her uncle was sor- 
rowfully walking, that he called her to him. 

** Don't take it so to heart, child,” he said, ‘‘ it’s no fault 
of yours.” 

Oh! how the guilty knowledge that it was all her fault 
weighed on poor Katrine’s heart ! 

‘*But I must ask you one question,” the curé went on. 
‘* Were you talking here last night with any one ?” 

“Yes,” answered Katrine, coloring, painfully; ‘and, 
uncle, when I tell you all, you will no longer say it is not 
my fault, though I intended no harm. I was talking with 
—Louis—and, through some foolish allusion, his curiosity 
was aroused, and I told him all about the money. I trusted 
him as myself, uncle.” 

The old man looked grave. 

“It was imprudent. I thought you were not one of the 
chatterers, Katrine, or I might have been more careful. I 
should have remembered the old saying about women.” 
And the curé, who had so little experience of the other sex, 
resolved never again to trust one with a secret. 

“T deserve all you can say, and more than you will have 


| the heart to say,” exclaimed Katrine. ‘ All this day I have 


felt like a wretch, but still I find it hard to believe in Louis's 
baseness, we have known him so long.”’ 

“The heart of man is depraved above all things, and des- 
perately wicked,” said the euré; ‘‘we must try now to 
I cannot believe that he 
meant to take more than a small sum, with the idea of 
restoring the rest secretly. Such an amount could not be 
stolen, except to the great peril of the thief.” 

The plain language of the curé —the words, “‘ stolen” and 
‘‘thief"—seemed to pierce like daggers poor Katrines 
heart. She knew the curé could not be expected to cherish 
the romantic tenderness for Louis's good name which she 
did, even while suspicion clouded it. She had started off 


| that day with a wild hope that he might have thrown some 


light on the dark deed. She had said to herself many times, 
“He must know”’—sometimes, ‘‘He must have done it.” 
But her uncle’s taking it for granted wounded her to the 
quick. 


** Louis has always borne a good name,” she said. 

“Ah! my child; a good name sometimes drops away, is 
consumed like a thread, in the fire of a great temptation.” 

Katrine sighed. 

‘*T will see him at once,” cried the curé, ‘‘ in the confes- 
sion, perhaps.” 

“Oh! he is gone, uncle,” cried Katrine; and then she 
confessed her visit, and its results. 

**Tt looks very dark,” said the euré, sighing; ‘but I 
think you, Katrine, will soon be informed of his where- 
abouts.” 

Katrine blushed. If this terrible affair had never hap- 
pened, with what joyous expectation would she have looked 
forward to that first letter from her lover! 
with feverish anxiety. Postal arrangements were inter- 
rupted in those days ; but still, before the week was passed, 
a messenger brought a few hasty lines. Louis was in Paris. 
By some means he had found an entrance, with the brave 
hope of defending her; but he vowed the same unalteruble 


Now she waited 
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, needs its mistress, mademoiselle. 


love, and hopes of future peace and happiness when the | 


cruel war was over. 
now! 
There was nothing to be done. 


How like a bitter mockery it all sounded 


Katrine could not even 


write, and, accusing her lover of his baseness, break the tie | 


that bound them. Slowly the Prussian army had gathered 
its might, and, curled like a greatserpent about the beautiful 
city, awaited its death-throes. 

Katrine and her uncle heard from time to time of the deso- 
lation there, of the tumults, the mad and fruitless sorties, 
the revolutionary elements seething in the bosom of the 
vast city, the slow doom of starvation that came surely on. 
Through the long, dark days, when the air was only cold 
vapor, Katrine shivered, and thought of Louis. They were 
eating an allowance of siege-bread in Paris, and a few ounces 
of horse-flesh a day. She called him “ poor Louis in her 
thoughts, even though he had illegal possession of ‘ ten 
millions of francs.” 

But all days pass at last, even ‘‘the slow, sad days, which 
bring us all things ill,” as well as the best. 

Katrine will never forget those wan wintry days that died 
in pale eclipse so soon—short, drear days—yet an eternity 
to her impatient heart. 

The curé was a changed man—the record of the times, the 
accident of the loss, weighed on him as the burden of years 
had never done, and Katrine, seeing the consequences of her 
folly, was devoured with one thought only—to restore the 
lost money. If she could only live to lay the lost package 
in her uncle’s hands, peace might be hers, “ though 
her life was read all backward and the charm of life 
undone.” 

A wet, cold Spring set in, with days that blurred the land- 
scape with slanting rain, and on one of those days the hour 
for action came. Paris capitulated! Amid the stormy 
opposition of some, and the wise resignation of others, the 
deed was done. 

Katrine threw a shawl around her and went ont in the 
falling rain. The exciting news had already kindled the 
little town. 
declaiming—proffering to any who would hear—their own 
plans, which would have successfully defended Paris. 

Katrine made her way, with a word to one, and a word to 
another, among all these groups, and turned into a house 
which stood a little apart. A bright-eyed woman, with a 
baby in her arms, opened the door. 

** Why, mademoiselle,” she exclaimed, with a smile, ‘ you 
are good to come through the rain, to say ‘ goud-by.’” 

“Then I am right, and you will go soon.” 

“So soon as the bétes of Prussians have made their 
triumphal entry. In a day or two, I hope. My husband 
writes they miss me sadly at the ‘Pipe de Tabac.’ An inn 


| about her. 


| tion. 
| the house, where Madame 
Knots of people stood about discussing and | 
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They are revictualling 
Paris rapidly, so we will not eat horse-flesh. ebi and I, 
mon Dieu! what they have suffered !” 

** Well, Madame Ricot, I have not come to say ‘ good-by,’ 
but to ask yon to allow me to go with you.” 

‘*You, mademoiselle ? but it is not a time for visiting 
Paris,” exclaimed the woman, with surprise. 

‘No! this is not a visit of pleasure, ‘tis a necessity.” 

“Tn that case—well- * hesitated the good woman, * 
I fear there are hardships.” 

‘Never mind, I think myself happy to have a friend to 
go with, and I ean stay with you at the ‘Pipe de Tabac.’ | 
can even eat horse-flesh if necessary.” 

Madame Ricot looked at Katrine, admiringly. ‘‘ Our 
rooms are plain, but beautifully clean, I must say—that is, 
they were—and if those trollopes have neglected mademoi- 


but 


selle, you are weleome to come, and we will do the best we 
Puvurre Paris! but I can tell you I am full of joy at 
going back.” 

“So it is settled,” said Katrine, breathing more freely, 
‘and you will let me know the day ?” 

‘Certainly, ma chére, we will face the dangers together,” 
exclaimed Madame Ricot, cheerily; ‘‘ I shall pack at once.” 

Katrine did not pack, for she could carry no baggage in 
this secret expedition she proposed. 


ean, 


She wrote only a note 
explaining her purpose to her uncle, and set off silently in 
the white fog of » dull day to meet her friend. 

Madame Ricot had hired a eart, and had her little ones 
She was full of joyous excitement, but Katrine 
grew more and more silent and ocenpied. The good dame 
did not find her a cheery companion, but she argued that 
perhaps this gloomy young girl might be going to a sick or 
wounded lover. Poor thing ! 

Katrine had seen Paris once before in her life. She re- 
membered the city of splendor, the long palaces, rich in 
the turf gemmed with flowers, the 


carven-stone, green 


_plumy spray of fountains, the gay shops under the great 
| arches, the grand vehicles, the rich attire. 
| the world, was in her thoughts, in the glow of her beauty, 
| bewildering, sensnons, dazzling. 
| dalen, seated in the dust, stripped of her splendor, clothed 


Paris, queen of 
She saw her like a Mag- 


in the garments of heaviness. She saw troubled faces, 
lowering brows. No smiles—and when a nation has for- 
gotten to smile, there is danger in the air. 

Katrine’s heart sank within her as she looked throngh the 
narrow street to the humble tavern—‘‘ Pipe de Tabac. "A 
dull-red sign hung over the door, portraying a fat man, full 
of bonhomie, smoking a maminoth pipe. Under this sign 
a group of men were talking. 

Katrine started as she saw a familiar face, and felt almost 
friendly for a moment. 

The man opened his handsome black eyes, then came for- 
ward, with courtesy. ‘Mademoiselle Katrine,” he cried, 


| ‘*what a pleasure !” 


Katrine had always shrank from Pierre Dupont’s admira- 
She only bowed now, and would have passed by into 
ticot already stood by her hus- 
band’s side, the children swarming over both, but Pierre 


' stopped her. 


“The trouble in Paris is not over,” he whispered, ‘‘ and if 
I can help youn—— _ By-the-way, I saw an old friend the 
other day.” 

Katrine suddenly remembered that this man could serve 


her. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘© A friend ?” she said. 

“Yes, Louis Lecompte,” 
look. 

“‘T have a message for him,” said Katrine, ‘‘and I will 
thank you, Pierre, to send him to me ?” 

‘‘Oh, he'll come fast enough, when he knows you are 


(r 
te 


and Pierre gave her a sharp 


here,” cried Pierre, scowling, ‘‘ and, perhaps, mademoiselle, 
you have no message for me ?” 

‘You are welcome to come also, monsieur,” said Katrine, 
forced to be polite, ‘‘so you do not come together.” 

And Pierre felt that he had gained a point, even in such a 
concession. 

Pierre was an important man now. He belonged to the 
party in opposition to the Government—a party which had 
been strengthened by the capitulation. Every dunce in it 
believed that, if he had administered affairs, Paris would 
have stood out and conquered in the end. 

In two days the streets were full of mobs. Cries for ‘‘ The 
Commune! the Commune!" Cries that the Republic had 
been betrayed, were raised. Order and justice fled, and a 
mob governed Paris—a mob which pretended to be fighting 
for the liberty of the people—yet displayed a tyranny 
unknown since the Reign of Terror. ‘France, Republic, 
Democratic—one and indivisible,” was written everywhere. 


And meanwhile this indivisible Republic was fighting | 


fiercely, divided against itself. People who were on the 
side of law and order shrank timidly into their houses. 
People were arrested for a word. The clergy were seized 
as hostages. One grew so familiar with death, that it 
seemed to lose its terrors, and life was no more held 
precious. A new war began, and bombs once more fell 
into the devoted city. 

In the meantime Katrine had seen nothing of Louis. 

Pierre was in high spirits. He was on the full tide of 
prosperity. 

“*We will triumph, you will see,” he would say to Katrine. 
“‘T am no more the penniless fellow who dared to aspire to 
you before. I shall be rich and honored—perhaps the day 
will come.” 

And Katrine did not dare to quench the hope of this man, 
for he was powerful in the Commune, and she feared him. 
Besides, he could help her to see Louis. 

So the days wore by, and famine once more seemed 
hovering over the city. 

Katrine, sitting in the little waiting-room at the “ Pipe 
de Tabac,” thought sadly of her fruitless mission. She could 
not go to seek her old lover. She had waited thus long in 
vain, and she knew her old uncle must be a prey to anxiety 
on her account. She had worked no good by coming, and 
now the way of return was closed—the Versailles army was 
around the city. 
starts, the burst of the obus that fell in parts of the town. 
It grew dark, but still she sat there, sadly, till, looking up, 
she saw beside her, a long cloak. She would have scyeamed, 
but a voice arrested her. 

“Do not ery out, ma amie,” exclaimed Louis, ‘‘I am a 
lost man if you do. I have braved all to come to you.” 

** Lost !” exclaimed Katrine. 

“Yes, I am suspected of communication with the 
enemy.” 

‘Good God! Why do you come here then?” cried 
Katrine, forgetting her purpose in fear. 

“Could I know you here, and not see you, my own ?” 
exclaimed Louis. ‘‘I have been in hiding for weeks, but I 
could not bear it. I disguised myself this evening and stole 
out ; it may cost me my head.” 

‘*But this—this public waiting-room,” cried Katrine, 
“‘come~come to a safer place.” 
propriety, she led him at once to the little chamber she 
called her own, meeting no one on the way, and, once 
safely in, locked the door. 

“There, I breathe again,” she cried, sinking into a chair. 
‘Now, sir, what have you to say to me ?” 

The change in her tone struck Louis and appalled him. 


‘To say, ma amie,” he softly repeated, ‘* what have I already | 


said—that I love you more than life, as you see.” 


She heard, even then, with shuddering | 


And not waiting for | 
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‘*But not more than money,” Katrine said, in a hard, 
cold tone. 

**T do not understand,” faltered her lover. 

“T have brought you here because I have something to 
say to you which I must say,” Katrine went on rapidly ; 
“T have come here from Autun, where I have left my old 
uncle «ppressed with care, for the purpose of saying it. 
When we stood in the moonlight that night, which yon 
remember, and pledged our faith, I was guilty of a folly.” 

** A folly !” echoed Louis. 

“‘T told you of a treasure—a treasure of State confided 
tomy uncle. I was weak enough to be very minute in my 
description. Will you be surprised, Louis, to hear that 
when we sought for that treasure in the morning, it was 
gone ?” 

Louis did look surprised ; at least he seemed to counter- 
feit it well. 

“‘ But that was horrible ! what did you do ?” 

‘“T went to you—at least, to your house,” Katrine said, 
| coldly. 

“Ah! to seek my help,” he said. 

‘** Right—to seek your help, and you were gone ; so I have 
come here.” 


| **But, mor Diew! this is a tremendous affair,” he said ; 

‘*and now I am powerless—as bad as a prisoner.” 

> said Katrine, in the same 
measured tone. ‘* You see, the facts are very simple—you 
are the only person who knew where the treasure was con- 
cealed. It is gone ; I come to you.” 

Like a flash of lightning the knowledge that the woman 
| he loved believed him capable of this baseness struck to the 
heart of the young man. He staggered back as if stabbed: 
| a cold sweat burst forth on his forehead. 

“You believe this, Katrine—you believe that I am a 


“Yet no one else can help me, 


| thief ?” 
“*T believe it,” she said; ‘“‘there is nothing left for you 
| now but to retwn the money—and my vows.” 
Louis groaned. 
‘*There is nothing left, indeed. Life is no longer sweet, 
or death bitter. Katrine, was this the love you promised— 
a love without trust ?” 


‘Give back the money,” she cried, growing harder. 
“Tt is no use, I suppose,” he answered, mournfully, ‘but 
I swear to you I never saw the money.” 


Katrine was silent—a silence which was broken. by noisy 
| voices below. 

“They have traced me here,” cried Louis-—‘‘ now I can 
die.” 

Steps mounted the stairs, and hasty knocks resounded at 
| the door. 

** What is it ?” cried Katharine. 

“Trouble !’ whispered Madame Ricot. ‘‘ You must open ; 
|a committee from the Commune desire to speak with 
| you.” 

‘Beg the honorable committee to wait till I arrange my 
dress,” answered Katrine, trembling, ‘‘and I will come 
down.” 

** But they insist on coming up,” cried Madame Ricot. 

“Two minutes, then,” she said. 

“You can save yourself in two minutes,” she cried, turn- 
ing to Louis. ‘See—it is dark; this window opens over 
the roof there: you can climb down by the piazzas into 
another street.” 

“You—you wish to save my life, then ?” stammered 
Louis. 


*‘T wish it; lose no time.” 

‘‘In hope of gaining the money, perhaps ?” 

** In that hope.” 

**Then let me die—you deceive yourself. I swear to you, 
' by the word of a man who may be shot in two minutes, and 
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go to stand before his Eterna! Judge, that I have never seen 


that money.” 


Katrine’s suspicions were shaken. 

*“*Go—go !” she cried, 

**You still wish to save me ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes—yes,” cried Katrine,” in a stifled voice ; 
they are mounting the stairs.” 

The window stood open. 


forgive you,” 
he said, ** the 
wrong you 
have done me in 
your thoughts. 
Believe me, I 
am incapable 
of it; let my 
memory be free 
from stain, if I 
am going to 
my death 
now.” 

And Katrine, 
trembling in 
every limb, 
whispered, 
‘*Go—I believe 
you.” 

Then Louis 
pressed 1 pas- 
sionate kiss on 
the hand, and 
was gone. The 
girl waited a 
moment, and 
opened the 
door. Two men 
stood there 
with Madame 
Ricot. 

‘* Mademois- 
elle is long at 
her toilet,” one 
said, with a 
mocking laugh; 
“she could not 
be more fastid- 
ious if she were 
dressing for a 
lover.” 

Katrine gave 
an appealing 
look at Madame 
Ricot, which 
that good wo- 
man answered 
in a distressed 
way. 

“These gen- 
tlemen insist 
that we are 
harboring a 


traitor and a spy,” she said; “I now tell them to 


search.” 


““Which we are about to do,” cried one, advancing into | it. 


the room. 


Katrine stood quiet and firm. 

“A light here !” cried the man ; ‘‘ mademoiselle, it seems, 
then, makes her toilet in the dark.” 

The light, however, threw no light upon the subject. The 
search was in vain ; and, with many curses, the men left the 


house. 
| mystery. 


day. 
**T think 


| merey. 
Louis took Katrine’s hand: ‘I So the last day came. 
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THE STRANGER'S MONEY.—“ QUICK, KATRINE . . . BE MY FATHER-CONFRSSOR.’’- 


SEE PAGE 614 


The Commune had lost. 


62r 


The next day dawned with no solution of the 


The Versailles troops were gaining ground now, day by 
The ambulances were full of wounded, and Katrine 
found plenty to do in caring for the sick and dying. 
ceased thinking of the money, and began to work for 


She 


Fierce, 
maddened, wild 
for revenge, 
the y resolved 
to lay Paris in 


ashes. Barri- 
cades were 
formed, pave- 


ments torn up, 
the torch ap- 
plied to the 
rarest build- 
ings. Katrine 
staid by thesick 
beds that night. 
Among the 
wounded 
brought in was 
a soldier, who 
called, as they 


bore him by, 
with «a dying 
breath, ‘‘ Ka- 


trina !”’ 

It was Pierre 
Dupont — shot 
at the 
cades ! 

Katrina hast- 


barri- 


ened to him. 
His face was 
stained with 


powder, yet 
livid through 
the black mist. 

** Quick, Kat 
rine!” he said; 


bend low ; be 
my father con 
fessor. I stole 
your money.” 
Katrine utter 
ed a cry. ‘“] 
heard you 
confidence to 
your lover ; I 


waited my 
time. I meant 
first to take a 
small part, and 
return it, hop- 
ing to win you 
by means of it. 
It would 


have 


made little difference to the State, I thonght, if a few thou 


sands were gone—if, indeed, the State ever came to recall 


Then I mixed with the Commune.” 
‘* And have spent it,” gasped Katrine. 
‘‘ No—it was not here—or it must have gon 
house at Autun—here, the key—a box of linden-wood—in a 
little secret closet ;’ and he strove, vainly, to find the key, 
muttering, ‘‘ forgive—God be merciful.” 
At that moment the firing ceased ; the barricades were no- 


in the old 
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longer defended. A regiment of line occupied the Rue 
Boissy d’Anglais. The Versaillais occupied Paris! 

Katrine breathed a prayer of thanksgiving. The dark 
days were over. Pierre Dupont seemed to listen. 

“We have lost,” he said, ‘‘and I am dying—forgive—— 

‘TI forgive,” said Katrine; and the glazed eyes closed 


again. 


One week after, she stood by her uncle’s side, and laid a | 


package in his hands, with a smile. 

** What is this ?” cried the curé, too astonished, at first, to 
see the truth. 

“The fruit of my mission in Paris,” said the happy girl. 


And in the days of peace the money was restored to | 


France, and the lovers to each other. 


UNLUCKY DAYS, 

Ix a country town during our early days—which may be 
set down at sixty years since—there was an old gentleman 
who had a firm belief in lucky and unlucky days. He 
would only go on a journey on a Monday, and would on no 


account put on a new coat on a Saturday, as to do so would | 


be very unlucky. He had likewise some whimsical super- 
stitions about dressing himself. If he happened to draw on 
the stocking of his left leg before the right, disaster, as he 
thought, would be sure to follow. This aged personage was 
but a type of many others in these not greatly distant times. 
His notions were only a perpetuation of superstitions that 
prevailed in long-past ages, and of which we have a record 
in various historical annals. 

One of the Saxon Chronicles mentions no fewer than 
twenty-four unlucky days in a year. Another specifies 
six days (January 3d, April 30th, July Ist, August Ist, 
October 2d, December 16th), as being bad, not only for 
killing man or beast, or for eating goose, but also for a 
child to be born; while another names particular days in 
the months of April and May on which we ought to be bled, 
if we wish to avert fever, gout, and blindness. The Red 
Book of the Exchequer contains part of a calendar, sup- 


posed to have been written about the times of John or | 


Henry IIL, in which the favorable and unfavorable attri- 


butes of the several months, or rather days of certain | 


months, are set down in a series of rhymed lines. There 
is another manuscript calendar in existence, of somewhat 


later date, in which thirty-two days in the year are specified 
likely to be of ill omen to those who marry, or fall ill, or | 


commence any important undert:king, or set out on a 
journey. An old astrologer asserts, with that complacent 
positiveness which is so characteristic of these prophetic 
authorities, that the angel Gabriel revealed to Joseph that 


there are twenty-eight days in the year decidedly good | 


for bleeding, purging, curing wounds, trading, sowing, 


building, traveling, and fighting battles ; children born on | 


any one of these days will never be poor ; and children put 
to school on these days will become apt scholars. 


These amusing freaks of credulity were not confined to | 
medieval times ; we trace plentiful examples of them in the | 


diys subsequent to the invention of printing. One enumera- 
tion in English of the time of Henry VIII. includes about 
as many unlucky days as some of the others, but is by no 
means similar to them in the actual days selected. Again, 
on the fly-leaf of an old Spanish Breviary, supposed to have 
belonged to one of the Redemptorist Fathers in the six- 
teenth century, there is a Latin enumeration of twenty-four 
unlucky days in the year, distributed impartially in pairs, 
two to each month. We will not weary the reader with the 
Latin ; but it may suffice to say that the tenth comes out very 
badly, being an unlucky day in no less than six different 
months ; the next in unfavorable odor is the third ; after this 


, the first and the seventh. The second half in each and all of 
| the months is peculiarly favored, having only one unlucky 
day among the whole—July 30th. Why this day is so 
unfavorably excepted, we are left to guess. An old English 
list of twenty-eight days in a year recommends them as 
being suitable days on which to apprentice boys to trades, 
and article youths to merchants, on the ground that the 
youngsters would by this auspicious beginning grow up to 
| be skillful workmen and wealthy traders. Three of the 
months are credited with three each of these fortunate 
| days, but poor August has only one. 

Again, an old Book of Precedents, dated 1616, contains a 
calendar marked with no less than fifty-three days of an 
unlucky character ; ‘‘such days,” the record tells us, ‘‘as the 
Egyptians note to be dangerous to begin or take anything 
in hand, or to take a journey, or any such like thing.” 
Query, did the Book of Precedents, or its author, know 
whether the Egytians ever adopted the Romish or European 
calendar? Possibly, Gipsies are meant. Just about one- 
seventh part of a man’s life would be lost, so far as any 
useful pursuits are concerned, by the adoption of such a 
cautionary standard! There is a small manuscript in the 
great Paris Library, in which are enumerated, in very old 
French, thirty days likely to be unpropitious for certain 
avocations or undertakings, which are duly pointed 
out. 

One curious example exists of the days in certain months 
being associated in theory with some peculiar fitness for 
certain proceedings. The thirty-one verses of the last 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs were acceptel as symboli- 
cal with the thirty-one days of the (longest) month. Sev- 
eral verses, relating to distances and the like, were to be 
studied by those who travel on the corresponding days of 
the month ; another group were supposed to be important 
to the workers in linen; while others contain allusions 
likely to affect the workers in wool. It is obvious that this 
| kind of manipulation is very elastic in character, and could 
be made to fit in with almost any theory. 

Particular “anniversaries, one day in each year, are ac 
counted lucky or unlucky (as the case may be) on account of 
certain events which occurred thereon in past times. One 
| day in the black list is Innocents’ Day, December 28th—the 
day on which the children in Bethlehem were massacred by 
order of King Herod. A disastrous day has this ever since 
been regarded for the beginning of any work or important 
enterprise. The French king Louis XI. was very sensitive 
on this point, disliking to consider any public question on 
such a day of ill-omen. It was an unlucky day for mar- 
rying. 

The coronation of Edward IV. of England was post- 
poned for one day, in order to avoid this anniversary. The 
women in some parts of Cornwall endeavor to dispense with 
scrubbing and scouring on this day. On the other hand, a 
proneness is manifested to select a particular day for com- 
mencing any important undertaking, simply because it is 
| the anniversary of some great event. During the Crimean 
war, for instance, there were many soldiers who thought it 
would be lucky to make one of the grand assaults on 
Sebastopol on the 18th of June, that being the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo — forgetting that this 
day would be one greatly in disfavor with our French 
| allies. 

Predicting the weather of one day from that of another 
is a favorite item in proverbial philosophy—such as the 
inference of a wet Sunday from a wet Friday; and the 
dictum that ‘‘if the sun shine on Easter Day he will shine 
on Whitsunday.” There is another denoting the fact that 
when, on a particular day, 

The sun hath shined, 
The greater part of Winter comes behind. 


As may reasonably be expected, the several days of the weck , 
have been eagerly scanned to see which of them might | 
reasonably be associated with luck or unlucky prognostics. 
The seven days of the week (or rather six of them) have 
their respective good and bad qualities set forth in a North- | 
amptonshire rhymed saying, just as dogmatic in its tone of | 
assertion es such effusions usually are : 


Monday health, 
Tuesday wealth, 
Wednesday for good fortin’, 
Thursday losses, 
Friday crosses, 
Saturday signifles northiu.’. 


The contempt here expressed for Saturday is somewhat 
amusing. The county of Devon gives a different aspect to 
the matter, by connecting the days of the week with the 
good or ill-luck likely to befall children born on those 
days 


Monday’s bairn is fair 0’ face; 

Tuesday's bairn is full o’ grace; 
Wednesday's bairn ’s the child 0’ woe; 
Thursday’s bairn has far to go; 

Friday’s bairn is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s bairn works hard fora living; 
But the bairn that’s born on Sunday 

Is brisk and bonny, wise, and gay. 
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Portsmouth on the same day ; the one was lost by burning, 
involving the loss of 160 lives; the other was wrecked in 


| a storm, when no less than 430 persons perished. ‘So, 


you see, we are right,” said the Friday theorists. 
It is scarcely necessary to urge that none of these ominous 
conundrums will bear scrutiny. We hear only of them when 


| the prediction comes true, not of the overwhelmingly greater 


number which fail. Would the foretellers of wnlucky 
Fridays apply to Lloyd's list, classify the ships in seven 
groups, and place in each group all those which sailed from 
our ports on a particular day of the week, they would prob- 
ably find that there is just about the same ratio of recorded 
disasters to ships which sailed on Friday as to those which 
commenced their voyages on Thursday, Saturday, or any 
other day of the week. A resolute and faithful record of 
facts, whether telling for or against a particular theory, is the 
only effectual test of it in social life as in physical science ; 
but this kind of impartial recording is not much in favor 
among foretellers. 

The absurdity of prognosticating the weather from the 
state of the atmosphere on certain days is illustrated in the 
superstition concerning St. Swithin’s Day, July 15th. The 
common belief about this momentous day is that, if it rains 
or is fair on that day, there will be a continuous track of 
wet or dry weather for forty days ensuing. There are two 
serious objections to the truth of this belief. The weather 


| is not uniform on any particular day all over the globe, nor 


What was the impressive incident that rendered Sunday | 
an auspicious day to Christians, every one knows. As to 
Monday, the rhymed proverbs and sayings are generally | 
favorable ; but there was a medieval belief that three par- | 
ticular Mondays in the year are likely to be disastrous to | 
the human family. Cain was born, and Abel slain (so runs | 
the legend) on the first Monday in April ; Sodom and Go- | 
morrah were destroyed on the first Monday in August ; | 
Judas Iscariot was born, and Jesus Christ was betrayed, on 
the last Monday in December. A notion prevailed two cen- 
turies or so ago that Tuesday was a bad day for the house of | 
Tudor—Henry VIIL., Edward VI., and Quee:: Elizabeth, all | 
having died on this particular day of the week. We must | 
appeal to historians to give us the exact dates, and then to 
almanac-computers to count backward, and see whether the | 
three dates really fell on Tuesdays, | 

Of all the days in the week, Friday is that which has been 
most uniformly associated with particular classes of events, for 
the most part disastrous or unfavorable. Unlucky Friday has 
existed in men’s minds for centuries, and still manifests con- 
siderable vitality. An ancient monkish legends tells us that 
Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit on Friday, and they 
both died on Friday. 

The superstitions of mariners concerning Friday are | 
very strong. The believers in the ominous theory relate a 
story of a ship having been laid down on a Friday, on pur- 
pose to belie the popular belief; it was launched on a | 
Friday, placed under the command of Captain Friday, 
sailed on a Friday—and was never again heard of! The 
redoubtable Lord Cochrane, afterward Earl of Dundonald, 
on one occasion sailed in the Wellesley from Plymouth on 
a Friday ; he was recalled into harbor by signal from the | 
port-admiral before he had run far. The official reason for 
the recall was that he might take out a mail; but the sailors 
clung to the theory that the port-admiral was a believer in 
unlucky Fridays. The same theory or adage was strongly 
associated in the mind of one naval officer with the ship to | 
which he belonged; he received his appointment on ao 
Friday, joined the ship on a Friday, sailed on a Friday, and | 
was wrecked on a Friday. The believers in unlucky Fridays 
dwell emphatically on a gigantic instance in their favor. The 
magnificent mail-steamer Amazon left Southampton on a par- 
ticular Friday in 1852; the emigrant ship Birkenhead left | 


| was either taciturn or satirical. 
| Gray seldom talked or smiled. Hogarth and Swift were very 
| absent-minded in company. Milton was unsociable, and 


even in one country. A dull, wet day in London may be, 
and often is, a clear and bright day at Brighton ; and so on. 
But there is a greatly more serious objection. The super- 
stition about the day originated hundred of years since— 
during the regimé of Old Style. The introduction of New 
Style (in England in 1752) caused a shift of eleven days— 
since 1800, twelve days. Our present 15th of July, there- 
fore, is equivalent to the 27th by Old Style. Hence, what 
truth can there be in the belief about St. Swithin’s? The 
change of style has proved a sad discomfiture to all ideas 
connected with particular days and seasons ; and people with 
any sense of discretion should try to keep these facts in 
mind. 


Styles of Conversation. 
Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor brilliant. Dante 
Butler was sullen or biting. 


even irritable, when pressed into conversation. Kirwan, 
though copious and eloquent fn public addresses, was mea- 
gre and dull in colloquial discourse. Virgil was heavy in 
conversation. La Fontaine appeared heavy, coarse, and 


| stupid; he could not speak and describe what he had just 


seen; but then he was the model of poetry. CUlaucer’s 
silence was more agreeable than his conVersution. Dry- 
den’s conversation was slow and dull, his humor saturnine 
and reserved. Corncille in conversation was so insipid that 
he never failed in wearying ; he did not even speak correctly 
that language of which he was such a master. Ben Jonson 
used to sit silent in company and suck dis wine and their 
humors. Southey was stiff, sedate, and wrapped up in as- 
ceticism. Addison was good company with his intimate 


| friends, but in mixed company he preserved his dignity by 


a stiff and reserved silence. Fox, in conversation, never 
flagged ; his animation and variety were inexhaustible. Dr. 
Bentley was loquacious. Grotius was talkative. Goldsmith 
wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll. Burke was 
eminently entertaining, enthusiastic, and interesting in eon- 
versation. Curran was a convivial deity; he soared into 
every region, and was at home in all. Dr. Birch dreaded a 
pen as he did a torpedo; but he could talk like running 
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water. Dr. Johnson wrote monotonously and ponderously, 
but in conversation his words were close and sinewy ; and, if 
his pistol missed fire, he knocked down his antagonist with } 
the butt of it. Coleridge, in his conversation, was full of 
acuteness and originality. Leigh Hunt has well been termed 
the philosophi r of hope, and likened toa pleasant stream in 
conversation. Carlyle doubts, objects, and constantly de- 
murs. Fisher Ames was a powerful and effective orator, 
and not the less distinguished in the social circle. He | 
possessed a fluent language, a vivid fancy, and a well-stored 


memory. 


A SWIM AND A RUN FOR LIFE, 


Tue perilous adventure, a scene of which is illustrated, 
is a part of the traveling experience of Michael Tammany, 
of Michigan, 
who some years 
since returned 
from a trading 
expedit ion 
through South- 
ern Kansas, 
and as far along 
that line of the 
Pacific Railroad 
which at the 
time was com- 
pleted. Mr. 
Tammany’s 
partner, and a 
boy accom- 
panying them, 
were murdered 
in the valley 
of the Platte 
River. 

At one time 
Mr. Tammany 
was sharply 
pursued by 
seven of the 
Indians, on 
their fastest 
horses, and for 
a distance of 
about five miles 
they were not 
more than nine 
or ten rods in 
his rear. His 
horse was a re- 
markably fast one, but his best efforts failed to increase , 
the gap between himself and his pursuers. At length, | 
when Mr. Tammany had almost despaired of making 
good his flight, his horse suddenly came upon a bluff 
bank, dropping off into a deep slough directly in front of 
him. From this bank, which was not less than nine or 
ten feet high, the horse made a desperate leap, and in- 
stantly sank into the soft alluvium to a depth which com- 
pletely submerged his body, leaving only his head exposed 
to sight. 

At the instant of striking, Mr. Tammany was thrown over 
the animal's head, and completely covered with mud. The 
horse was entirely unable to extricate himself from his posi- 
tion, and Mr. Tammany closely clung to his neck, with his 
face only out of the mire, on the side of the horse’s neck 
opposite the bank from which the jump was made. The | 
Indians immediately appeared on the bank and fired a vol- 


ley, several balls passing through the blanket saddle-cover, ! 


A SWIM AND A RUN FOR LIFE. 


just above Mr. Tammany, when the firing ceased—the 
Indians undoubtedly supposing that they had killed their 
victim—and Mr. Tammany changed his position sufficiently 
to be able to make an observation of the bank whence the 
firing had proceeded. The savages had left the bank, and 
he observed four of them, with long knives in their hands, 
making an attempt to cross to the ravine about ten rods 
above him, and three trying to get across below. 
Although the horse jumped nearly across the ravine, Mr. 


| Tammany was at the critical moment so nearly exhausted, 


that he at first thought he could make no further effort to 
escape the fate which he knew must be his if he remained a 
few minutes longer. But he jerked off his boots, leaving 
them his helpless horse, and crawled out, until he reached a 
soil that would support him in an erect position, when he 
started on a very fleet run for the river ; the dense growth of 
alder - bushes, 
through which 
he crawled in 
starting from 
the ravine, fa- 
voring his re- 
treat against 
the observation 
of the savages, 
until he could 
get some dis 
tance away. 
After running, 
as he _ thinks, 
about two 
miles, he reach- 
ed the Platte 
River, and 
hearing his pur- 
suers yelling 
on his track, 
jumped into the 
stream, and 
swam down it, 
keeping close 
to the clayey 
bank, which 
was several feet 
high, and so 
steep as in 
many places 
to reach several 
feet over tbe 
water. The 
water was be- 
yond his depth, 
but Mr. Tammany wes an expert swimmer. After swin- 
ming down nearly two miles he came to quite a sharp 
bend in the stream, and upon turning the bend, he ob- 


| served, near the middle of the stream, two or three islands, 


about half a mile below him. One of these he reached, 
and, concealing himself, succeeded in eluding the vigilance 


| of his pursuers. 


He was finally rescued by a detachment of United States 
soldiers, who helped him to their wagon, and carried him in 
a terrible state of exhaustion to Fort Sedgwick. 


Ir is an impressive truth that, sometimes in the very 
lowest forms of duty, less than which would rank a man 


| as a villain, there is, nevertheless, the sublimest ascent of 


of self-sacrifice. To do less would class you as an object 
of eternal scorn; to do so much presumes the grandeur of 
heroism. 
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A MONARCH’S DAUGHTER. 


In a thick wood near his father’s palace, a young prince 
was once walking with a nobleman who was his constant 
companion. Evening was coming on, and as they passed 
an old hollow oak-tree, nearly hidden in the ivy that grew 
up round it, the prince was startled by the melancholy 
ery of an owl 

**Tu whoo, tu whoo!” it said. 

“Hark !” said the prince; “did you hear what that 
owl was saying? How mournful it was! It has made me 
feel quite sad.” 

‘“What the owl 
was saying !’”’ replied 
the young noble- 
man who was with 
him; ‘‘your royal 
highness must be 
joking. I only heard 
the owl say ‘Tu 
whoo,’ like. every 
other owl. But if 
it makes you sad, 
I will soon put a 
stop to it.” 

‘** How ?” said the 
prince. 

‘* By fetching my 
bow and arrow,” 
answered his com- 
panion. ‘‘I am not 
a bad shot, as your 
royal highness 
knows, and a well- 
aimed arrow would 
soon stop that dole- 
ful hooting.” 

“Do not think 
of such a thing,” 
said the prince. ‘I 
shall be very angry 
if you shoot the 
owl; it does no 
harm, poor crea- 
ture. Come, it is 
getting chilly, let us 
go in.” 

All that night the 
prince could not get 
the owl’s mournful 
** Hoo, hoo, hoo” 
out of his head. 
So the next day he 
determined to find 
the owl, and went 
out to the wood 
again; but this time without his companion. As he came 
near the hollow tree, he heard the owl repeating the same 
melancholy song. 

** Poor creature!” thought the prince; ‘‘ perhaps it is hurt.” 

And climbing up through the ivy he peeped into the hol- 
low tree. There sat a large white owl. But instead of fly- 
ing away, or hissing and pecking at him, as a common owl 
would have done, it sat still and stared at him with its great 
sad eyes, 

It looked so strange that the prince felt half inclined to 
slip down again. 

However, he was ashamed to be afraid of an owl, so he 
said : 
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TUE HOLLOW TREE, 
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A MONARCH’S DAUGHTER.—“ CLIMBING UP THROUGH THE IVY, HE PEEPED INTO 
THERE SAT A LARGE WHITE OWL.”’ 


The owl replied : 


“Once I was a monarch’s daughter 
And sat on a lady’s knee; 
Now I am a lonely wanderer, 
Sitting in the ivy-tree, 
Crying, Hoo hoo hoo, hoo hoo hoo, 
Hoo hoo hoo, my feet are cold! 
Pity me, for here you see me 
Persecuted, poor and old.” 


** Owl, why are you so sad ?” 


‘Poor old owl!” said the prince. ‘‘ Tell me about it, and 
| I will try to help you.” And the owl said : 
“ Strange the tale, and hard the task; 
Will you do whate’er I ask?” 

‘* Yes, if I can,’ 
said the prince. 

And the owl an- 
swered again : 


x 


“When tho moon is 
shining low, 
You must wander 
out alone; 
You must pluck the 
flowers that grow 
Round a mossy, car 
ven stone, 
Steep in wine, 
then divide it 
Into portions three: 
A third to drink, a 
third to keep, 
A third to give to 
me.” 


“That does not 
sound very diffi- 
cult,” said the 
prince. ‘ And shall 
I drink my third as 
soon as I have 
steeped the flow- 


ers ?” 


and 


“He that sips 
With sullied lips 
His doom has quaff- 
ed. 
Lip that’s pure 
May endure 
The dangercus 
draught,” 


replied the owl. 


“ Mighty is the 
tion’s power, 

Keep it for the fated 
hour.” 


po- 


‘The prince began 


now to consider 
whether his lips 
had ever been sullied untruthful unjust 
word, 

‘‘Nay, then,” said he, ‘‘I shall certainly bring it all to 
you. But, owl, why do you always answer in this odd, 
mysterious way ?” 

The owl, still looking sadly at him, replied : 


by an or 


‘Fate, not choice, 
Guides my voice, 
Ask no more, go forth and do— 
Tu whit, tu whoo!” 


So that night, when the crescent-moon had sunk low in 
the West, the prince went forth to seek for the magic herb 


——fonmnc inne ~s 


fo Hy Reet em ~ 
od 
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by that uncertain light. And as he walked he suddenly , gave you—your royal highness has not drunk any, I 


entered a moonlit glen, and before him lay what once had 
been the statue of a nymph, but it was thrown down and 
broken and moss-covered. Over the carved stone face there 
grew a plant whose small starry flowers shone like silver in 
the moonbeams. The prince immediately gathered it, and 
as he walked home he thought he heard a rustle of wings as 
though the owl were flying near him. 


The next day, having poured his magic drink into three 


silver flasks, he went out to the ivy-tree. There sat the owl 
as before. The prince told her what he had done. 

‘And what shal] I do next to serve you ?” he asked. 

The ow] said : 


“ Will you serve me? Come, then, where 
Reigns the lady false and fair. 
But beware— 
Her softest smile 
Is full of guile; 
If thou art firm ’gainst flattery, 
Prince, arise and follow me.” 


The prince felt very curious to see the end of this adven- 
ture, so he said: 

“T am not afraid of being flattered, and if you will show 
me the way I am ready to go with you.” 

And the owl flew out of the tree and answered : 


“If thou wilt keep thy promise true, 
Mount and away—tu whit, tu whoo!” 


Then the prince mounted his horse, and the ow] flew by 
his side, and they traveled for three nights, sleeping by day 
and journeying by night. Early in the morning, after the 
third night’s journey, they came to the end of the domin- 
ions of the prince’s father. And across the border there 
rose to meet them a band of gayly-dressed horsemen, with 
fifes and trumpets. The owl tried to speak, but her voice 
was lost in the sound of the music, and the prince spurred 
merrily on. When he came up to them they all bowed low, 
and their captain said : 

“The great Queen Lisonja, sovereign of this land, has 
sent us to greet your royal highness, and to entreat you to 
consider her palace yours, if you will deign to enter it.” 

“She is very kind,” said the prince,” but I am come on 
an errand which I wish to do with all speed, and to return 
home without delay.” 

“The great Queen Lisonja knows your errand, O prince, 
and she bids us say that, if you will confide in her, she will 
rejoice to carry out your wishes.” 

As the captain spoke there was a blast of trumpets, and a 
queen in glittering robes rode up, followed by her court. 
She looked so fair and smiling that the prince thought, 
‘* Certainly this cannot be the false cousin who enchanted 
my owl.” And, as she was getting down to greet him, he ran 
forward and kissed her hand. But she would hardly let 
him do so, and she told him how much she had heard of 


him, of his beauty and his valor and his wisdom ; but that | 
now she came to see him she perceived that people had not 


praised him half enough. 
And the young prince blushed for pleasure ; and he went 


back with Queen Lisonja to her stately palace, listening to | 


her sweet sayings, and forgot all about his poor owl, who 
had never said such fine things to him. 

Lisonja prepared a splendid feast in his honor, and it was 
not till it was nearly over that the prince remembered his 
errand, and said that he must be going. 

“Ah!” said Lisonja, ‘‘ I see your kind, generous heart has 
been touched by that owl’s story. But, with your quick wit, 
you must have perceived that the poor thing is crazy ; not 
half of her story is true. Besides, it was all her own fault, 
as such things mostly are. That enchanted wine that she 


| hope ?” 

| ‘No, not yet,” said the prince. 

| “Ah, Tam glad of that,” said Lisonja. ‘The poor foolish 
owl believes it to be poison. It is not quite so bad as that, 

| but it might disagree with you very much ; iet me strongly 
advise you to fling it away.” 

‘*T cannot think that she believes it to be poison,” said 
the prince, ‘‘for she said some of it is for herself. At any 

| rate, I undertook the adventure, and I shall keep my 
| promise.” 

‘*Spoken like your noble, valorous self!” cried Lisonja. 
‘*But not to-night; I cannot let my sweet prince go to- 
night. Your fair cheek is wan for lack of sleep ; honor me 
by reposing this night in my poor palace.” 

So the prince staid ; and he slept so soundly that he did 
not hear the melancholy ‘‘ Hoo, hoo, hoo” of the owl as she 
circled vainly round the palace. 

The next day Queen Lisonja must take the prince to see 
her gardens, and then she must have his portrait painted for 
her to keep, and so on from day to day, until a week had 
slipped away, and still the poor white owl was forgotten. 

| One morning the prince went into an arbor in the garden. 
| This arbor was so placed that he could see into a drawing- 
room where Lisonja and some of her ladies were sitting, 
and for sometime he amused himself with watching Lisonja 
playing with a little dog, which she seemed to be very fond 
of. But presently he grew troublesome, as little dogs will 
when they are too much romped with, and when she tried to 
quiet him he would not be quiet. One of the ladies tried 
to turn him out, but he would not go. Then the prince 
| saw Lisonja get up and offer him a biscuit. Of course the 
little dog ran up to get it, and she led him to the door, still 
holding out the biscuit. Then, instead of the biscuit, she 
gave the little dog a kick that sent him whining out, and 
shut the door in his face. And she and all her ladies 
laughed, but the prince felt very angry. 

“T do not like her at all,” thought he. ‘She is cruel 
and false. If she could cheat the poor dog like that, she 
may be cheating me ; and, if she is unkind to him, she may 
have been unkind to my poor white owl.” 

And he went to his room, and began walking up and down 
in a very disturbed state of mind. 

Before he had made up his mind what to do, they came 
to tell him that his horse was at the door, and that Queen 
Lisonja begged him to come out hunting with her. Her 
soft speeches were disagreeable to him now, and he parted 
from her as soon as he could, and rode away by him- 
self. 

As he rode along he thought he heard a faint ery of an 
owl from a neighboring thicket. He went to it, and thert, 
at the bottom of an old dry well, whose sides had fallen in 
and were covered with fern, he saw the white owl lying, 
almost too weak to move. 

She turned her mournful eyes to his as he stooped over 
her and said : 


“Oh, prince most faithless, most untrue, 
Who promised fair, but did not do— 
Tu whoo! tu whoo!” 


The prince was so sorry that he did not know what to say, 
| but he took the owl in his cloak and rode gently back with 
| her to his room, and there recovered her with food and 
gentle words, until she was able to speak to him again. 

|  **T will not fail you this time, dear owl,” he said. ‘Only 
_ let me serve you again, and I will do anything for you that 


you ask.” 
And the owl replied 


“Now is come the fated hour; 
Try the wondrous potion’s power.” 


XUM 
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Meanwhile Lisonja and her attendants were riding up and 
down over the country, looking for the prince. At last they 
came home without him ; and very soon afterward a page 
knocked at the prince’s door with a message from Lisonja, 
begging him to come out and speak to her, that she might 
Je sure he was not ill or hurt. 

‘“‘T will come at once,” said the prince, who had agreed 
with the ow what he was to do. 

‘‘Oh, my sweet prince, my noble friend!” cried Lisonja, 
as he came into the room, “ how terrified I have been for 
you! how my heart——” 

‘‘Flatterer !” interrupted the prince. ‘‘ Where is the 
Princess Verdadera, whom her dying father intrusted to 
your care ?” 

Lisonja looked startled for a moment, but answered : 

‘Oh, I see that crazy old owl has been with you again. 
Surely you do not believe her. I have told you the real 
state of the case, and how the wrongs she fancies are all her 
own fault. Your clear judgment, my prince - 

“If what you have told me is the truth, you will not 
hesitate to drink this,” cried the prince, presenting her with 
one of the silver flasks. 

At the same moment the white owl flew into the room. 

Lisonja fell on her knees. 

‘*Oh, send her away!” she cried. ‘‘She wants to take 
away my character—she is going to poison me. Oh, noble 
prince——” 

But the prince sprinkled on her a few drops from the 
flask, and so great was their magic power that Lisonja could 
no longer resist, but was forced to drink. The moment the 
enchanted draught touched her lips, sullied with falsehood 
and flattery, she sank down with a scream, and, behold, 
instead of the richly robed queen, a hideous snake lay 
wriggling on the steps of the throne! And all her attend- 
ants turned into snakes, writhing and coiling around her! 

Now it was the prince’s turn to drink ; but he, seeing the 
terrible effect it had had on the false Lisonja, shrank from 
putting the flask to his lips. Then the snakes rose up hiss- 
ing to attack him, and the owl cried out : 


“ Pause not to think— 
Drink, oh, drink !” 


And he drank. There was no change in his appearance, 
except that his form grew more upright and his brow more 
open, and the snakes cowered and shrank and fled away 
from before him. But the prince stood covered with shame 
and dismay, for the magic draught seemed to have opened his 
eyes so that he saw what he really was—how silly and con- 
ceited in listening to Lisonja’s flatteries, how thoughtlessly 
cruel to the owl, how idly he was spending his whole life in 
useless amusements, how careless of his people, whom he 
ought to be learning how to govern aright, how selfish in 
everything. 

‘Oh, owl !” he cried, ‘I have been behaving very badly. 
T am not fit—I do not deserve—to help you any more !” 

But where was the owl? The third silver flask lay empty 
on the table, and beside it stood, not the white owl, but a 
lovely white-robed princess, with clear, beautiful eyes, and 
such a loving smile on her face that the prince knelt down 
and would have kissed the hem of her robe. 

But she raised him up and said : 

“Your white owl thanks you, prince, for having set her 
free from her enchanted shape, and her tongue from speak- 
ing in riddles. By your aid, I am the Princess Verdadera 
again, and queen of all this land. Rise up and tell me what 
I can do to prove my gratitude.” 

** Alas !” said the prince, ‘‘I have done nothing to deserve 
it. 
magic draught has not done the same to me as it did to 
Lisonja.” 


‘* Because,” replied Verdadera, ‘‘although you have been 
thoughtless, you have not been false.” 

“* What is the wonderful herb that it is made from, then ?” 
asked the prince. 

‘* That little plant with the white starry flower is the herb 
of Truth,” said Princess Verdadera. ‘‘ We will keep some 
always by us, and then we need fear neither self-deceit nor 
flattery.” 

“Ah, Verdadera,” said the prince, ‘‘if I may dare to hope 
that you will still trust me, I will try never to be vain and 
thoughtless again.” 

As he spoke, all the good old courtiers of the times of Ver- 
dadera’s father, having heard that their own princess was 
come back again, crowded into the palace court to welcome 
her. And the princess allowed the prince to lead her for- 
ward, and presented him to her people as her deliverer. 
Then she turned to him and said : 

“To-morrow we will ride to the court of the king, your 
father, and ask his blessing on our marriage. Then we will 
return, and govern our people with the rule of love and 
truth.” 

So they rode over the hills and through the forests to the 
court of the prince’s father. And all the city came out to 
meet them, with the young nobleman, the prince’s old com- 
panion, among the first. He little thought, while he looked 
at the beautiful princess, that he had once very much wished 
to shoot her. 

As they passed the old ivy-covered tree in the palace 
grounds, Verdadera turned, smiling, to the prince, and sang : 


“Once I was a lonely wanderer, 
Sitting in the ivy-tree; 
Now a happy maiden, riding 
With the prince that set me free; 
Singing, Joy joy joy. joy joy jey, 
Oh, my heart is full of glee! 
Full of love for those around me, 
Most of all for him who found me 
Sitting in the ivy-tree.” 


But I never could learn that Lisonja and her attendant 
snakes have been killed, so every one must take care to have 
a good supply of the herb of Truth always by them. 


AMONG THE GUATUSOS, 
A Narrative of Adventure and Discovery in Central America. 


THERE are a few aboriginal or Indian tribes or families, 
scattered at intervals over the continent, who, from their 
inaccessible position and other circumstances, have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an entire isolation from the rest of 
the world, and whose characters and habits are unknown, 
although probably little altered from what they were at the 
time of the discovery. An interesting example is afforded 
by the Guatusos, an Indian tribe occupying the basin of the 
Rio Frio, a considerable stream rising in the mountains of 
Costa Rica, and running northwest into Lake Nicaragua, 
which it reaches at very nearly the point of debouchure of 
the Rio San Juan. Many attempts were made by the 
Spanish missionaries and others toward the close of the last 
century to penetrate into the region, but they all failed 
through the firm and unappeasable hostility of the Indians. 
An attempt was made by the Costa Ricans, durin~ the war 
against Walker, in 1856, to send a body of troops down the 
Rio Frio, to surprise the Fort of San Carlos, near its mouth, 
but they were met by the Guatusos and driven back. 

As might be expected, the most extravagant stories pre- 


I have behaved so ill to you that I cannot tell why the | vail in Central America concerning these unknown and bel- 


licose Indians, They are reported to be nearly white, with 
red hair, and to be as cruel as warlike. But these stories 
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have just been 
set at rest, and 
the secrets of 
the valley of the 
Rio Frio ex- 
posed by an ad- 
venturous coun- 
tryman, Cap- 
tain O. J. Par- 
ker, who for five 
years has been 
engaged on the 
steamers of the 
Nicaragua 
Transit Com- 
pany, plying on 
the River San 
Juan and Lake 
Nicaragua. He 
uadertook to 
ascend the river 
in 1867 in a 
canoe, and pen- 
etrated to the 
head of canoe 
navigation. We 
subjoin his sim- 
ple, highly interesting yet unadorned narrative of the expe- 
dition : 


AMONG THE GUATUSOS.—RIO FRIO CAMP.—SEE PAGE 627. 


‘“My curiosity to penetrate into the valley of the Rio | 
Frio, explore its course and learn its capacities, as well as | 


something of the strange people called the Guatusos, who 
live on its banks, was early greatly excited by the number- 


less stories I had heard concerning the Indians and their | 


country, and I had not been long in Nicaragua before I 


resolved on the adventure. I, however, sought for com- 


panions in vain; everybody denounced the enterprise as 


hazardous and foolhardy in the extreme. Some years of 


service with the Texan Rangers, and my experience in river | 


navigation, led me to think otherwise, and after a year or 
two of effort, I succeeded in raising a canoe party, consisting 
of three Europeans, named A. C. Roberts and José Pélang, 
Franco-Calfornians, and C. Debbon, a German, long resident 
in Louisiana, to accompany me ; all good canoemen and ex- 
perienced 
shots. Of 
course, we were 
well and heavy- 
ily armed, and 
moreover fur- 
nished for a 
three months’ 
journey. My 
canoe was of 
the ordinary 
kind in 
upon the coast, 

twenty-two feet 

long, of a single 

cedar log, light 

and strong, ca- 

pable of mak- 

ing six knots an 

hour with ease 

to three pad- 

dies, and draw- 

ing twelve in- 

ches of water 

with my party = —— 

aboard. , = . — 


use 


AMONG THE GVATUSOS.—MOUTH OF THE RIO FRIO. _ 


** Commenc- 
ing our journey 
from San Juan 
del Norte, on 
arriving at Fort 
San Carlos, we 
were quite as 
agreeably as 
unexpectedly 
joined by Cap- 
tain Hart, of 
the Transit 
Company’s 
steamer (Grana- 
da, and two 
other Ameri- 
cans, William 
Hanger and 
William God- 
den, who offer- 
ed to accom- 
pany us part of 
the distance on 
a hunting trip, 
game _ being 
very abundant 
near the mouth 
They brought a light double-oared boat with 


of the river. 
them. 
**Leaving Fort San Carlos at four o’clock, a.m., August 
8th, we reached a plantain patch eight miles up the river, 
belonging to the fort, at sunrise. So far, the banks and 
adjacent country were low and swampy. By climbing trees 
on the river side we were able to see numerous lagoons con- 
nected by channels with each other, and with the river. 
This being the height of the rainy season, many of these 
lagoons were deep lakes, miles in extent, around which the 
picturesque coyol palm and gamalota were fringed in the 
solitary but beautiful landscape, as far as the eye could 
reach, with here and there small clumps of larger timber 
pleasantly relieving the uniformity. The river itself at the 
mouth, and for many hundred yards into the lake, is much 
obstructed by sand-banks and the alluvial deposit of the 
river, but there is a good though narrow channel to the 
westward, car- 
rying four feet 
of water. A 
short distance 
from its mouth 
the stream be- 
comes and con- 
tinues of an 
average width 
of one hundred 
yards, depth 
five feet, with 
acurrent in 
general of one 
and a half miles 
per hour. The 
temperature of 
the water is at 
least ten de- 
grees lower than 
that of the 
lake ; it also is 
clearer, and of 
a bluish color. 
Game began to 
be very plenti- 
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ful, particularly 
turkeys, ducks, 
and water- 
birds, and on 
the banks, deer, 
guari (wild 
hog), and many 
varieties of the 
monkey - tribe. 
As we ascended, 
the mouths of 
the creeks we 
frequently came 
across the re- 
mains of old 
fish-traps, and 
fish of many 
varieties were 
observed, espe- 
cially the gau- 
pote, which is 
a fine-flavored, 
speckled fish, 
averaging five 
pounds in 
weight. 

“At four in 
the afternoon 
we reach a number of bends in the channel, and select- 
ing a point in the left bank, which we named ‘Godden’s 
Bend,’ went ashore and built a camp, covering a frame 
of poles with swallow-tail grass, known in the country 
as ‘sweety,’ which began to be abundant. We adhered 
to a plan during the trip, which was put in practice 


the first night, to secure us from any surprise or attack, | 


namely, that of building a large camp-fire at fifty feet dis- 
tance from our shelter, and stationing a guard thirty feet in 
an opposite direction, near whom the end of a long canoe- 
line was made fast. Sand-flies and mosquitoes were numer- 
ous, but, having a large muslin bar, we slept soundly until 
daylight, having traveled thirty-five miles of deep water free 
from obstructions. 

‘‘Early in the morning of the second day we discovered 
Indian signs, but not recent; and at nine a.m. entered 
‘Blue Lake’ by : : 
a short, deep 
channel from 
the left bank. 
We did not 
cross it, but es- 
timated its di- 
ameter at ten 
miles. It is fed 
by the river, 
through a chan- 
nel at its south- 
eastern extrem- 
ity, but two- 
thirds of the 
water thus re- 
ceived is dis- 
charged by a 
channel at the 
western side, 
which, pos- 
sibly, is the Rio 
Negro, falling 
into Lake Nica- 
ragua eighteen 
miles west of 
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San Carlos. A 
dam at the up- 
per end of this 
lake might easi- 
ly be construct- 
ed, and the 
whole body of 
water thus con- 
fined to the 
main channel 
of the Rio Frio. 
It also appears 
to me extremely 
probable — that 
a complete ex- 
amination of 
the right bank 
would discover 
natural facilities 
for joining the 
waters of the 
Rio Frio and 
San Juan below 
Fort San Car- 
los, which 
would be a mat- 
ter of the great- 
est importance 
in navigation to both Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Re- 
suming our ascent of the river, we observed high banks 
of red clay, larger and greater varieties of timber, and a 


luxurious vegetation. About three p.m. we were much 


| amused in passing an immense drove of large red mon- 


keys (ringtails). They appeared for a while determined 
to ascend the river in our company, swinging along the 
highest branches with an indescribable amount of chatter- 
ing and grimacing. Our lowest estimate numbered them 
at fifteen hundred. We camped at 4:30 p.m. on the right 
bank, distant from last camp twenty miles. At 9:30 P.M. 
heard Indians, and, making careful examination, could smell 
fire ; however, passed the night undisturbed. 

** Aucust 10ra.—Continued our course at daybreak. At 
nine A. M., arrived at the first obstruction in the river. This 
consisted in the accidental fall of an immense ‘ Balsa’ tree 
across the river, 
and through 
which we were 
compelled to 
cut @& passage 
with axes. 
Close by the 
bank was tied a 
small raft, upon 
which had been 
a fire burning 
recently, and a 
quantity of 
freshly-cut 
plantains. 
Jumping ashore 
with Roberts, 
we struck into 
a well-worn 
path up the 
stream (in some 
places nearly ao 
foot deep), but 
finding the trail 
cold, we return- 
ed to our party 
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after an hour's absence. At two Pp. M. saw another raft, 
upon which two Indians were cooking plantains. They 


jumped ashore immediately on perceiving us, taking with | 


them their arms (bows and spears), and uttering the loudest 
cries. We hastened to follow them, but, encumbered and 


bronght several articles of great value in Indian eyes to 
barter or give way. 
was anxious to give to the chief, if we could only effect com- 
munications with the tribe. 


nor cutlery—indeed, during our trip we saw no metal of any 
kind, manufactured or unmanufactured, in their possession. 
Their arrow-heads and axes are made of coyol (a hard black 
palm) and stone ; their cooking and other utensils, of course 
red-clay ware, similar to that used by the Indians of the lake, 
while the breech-cloth, which is their only covering, is simply 
a piece of ule (india-rubber) or mohagua bark, beaten into a 
kind of felt upon a smooth stone. 

«The trail upon the left bank is much better than the one 
upon the right bank of the river ; the latter is perhaps solely 
used for hunting, or in passing along to the fishing-weirs, 
etc. We carefully selected our camping-ground, about four 
P.M., upon the left bank, on a high point, round which the 
river winds in a sudden curve, having made, by our estimate, 
twenty-five miles since morning. 

** Starting at daylight on the fourth day, we began to ob- 
serve signs of cultivation, and after a while perceived on 
both sides of the river fair quantities of plaintain, cassava, 
kikisky, papayas, maize, and cacao, the last remarkably fine, 
and the trees, from their great size, evidently old. At nine 
A.M. passed a large sheet of water, ‘Parker Lake,’ which, 
however, we did not stop to explore, and an hour afterward 
came unexpectedly upon another Indian, who gave us a bet- 


ter opportunity of examining him, and I may as well take 
this opportunity of describing his appearance, and the char- | 
acteristics of the tribe we encountered, so far as we could 


ascertain them. 
Guatuso Indian, to the eye, in all respects, resembles a Co- 
manche ; but to those who may never have had the misfor- 
tune to meet this gentle specimen of humanity, I will add 
that, in stature, they average six feet, and in weight, two 
hundred pounds, the females likewise being of large size. 
They are of a clear copper color, untainted, apparently, by 
admixture with either white or negro blood, and are perfect 
models of strength and muscular development. Their faces 


are somewhat broader, with higher cheek-bones, than the | 


Lake Indians, with coarse but not generally unpleasant fea- 
tures, whilst the long, straight black hair is allowed to fall 
around the body in both sexes-until it sometimes trails on 
the ground. They were apparently without ornament, or, 
rather, disfigurement of any kind ; and, altogether, the ap- 
pearance to us of the Guatusos fully justified the appellation 
of ‘ Wild Indians,’ in the strictest sense of the term, as ap- 
plied by the natives of the country, who are, nevertheless, 
not a whit further advanced in the arts of horticulture, road- 
making, or in social progress than these Guatusos, and phys- 
ically they are much inferior. 

** We arrived at a small island in the river at 11 a.m. (Hart’s 
Island); good channel along right bank. Constantly passed 
old rafts and deserted shanties, the latter being covered with 
waha leaf only, which is very perishable, and hence one 
would infer that the Guatusos villages are not located on the 
river, these buildings being merely used as occasion requires 
for visiting the plantations, collecting game, etc., and that 
the people permanently reside upon the slopes of the moun- 
tains, where they are not molested by musquitoes and other 
troublesome insects, andewhere the position would be more 
open and agreeable. 


“From 11 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. passed great numbers of India- | 


I had also a gay old uniform, which I | 
| than the river itself. 
| of fine growth, and some mahogany. Estimated distance 
‘It was pretty evident that they possessed neither firearms | 


I can do so concisely, by stating that a | 


from one hundred to eight hundred yards wide. The most 
experienced ‘ rubber-men’ of our party had never seen such 
an immense grove before. Several creeks, likewise, which 


| fell into the river on both banks, contained scarcely any 
cramped as we were, no wonder without success. We had | 


other timber. The river here is less tortuous. We camped 
at 4.30 p.m. on the left bank, opposite ‘Muddy Creek,’ 
which some of the party declared contained more rubber 
We also saw several varieties of cedar 


this day, thirty-five miles. 

‘Finding plenty of fresh signs around our camp, I made 
the most of our position, which was naturally a good one, 
by cutting paths from it up and down the stream from 
camp, and remembering old times in Texas, I drove half a 
dozen stakes into the ground around the fire, upon which 
were hung the wet clothes of the party, so as to somewhat. 
resemble sitting figures. The guard was stationed near the 
point where the canoe was moored under a large chilimat 
tree. In the middle of the night I heard Indians down the 
stream, and rousing Roberts, heard them passing behind our 
camp, and soon afterward a slight crackling in the brands 
near the fire satisfied us of their immediate presence. With- 
out disturbing the balance of the party, we lay waiting for 
‘what would turn up,’ and shortly afterward an arrow flew 
with great force amongst the decoy stakes, striking one 
obliquely, and then glancing to the ground, where it firmly 
planted itself. Firing a couple of shots in the direction 
from which the arrow came, we heard no more of our vis- 
itors, and slept unmolested the rest of the night. 

“Frera Day, Avaust 121Tn.—In reconnoitring the vicinity 
in the morning, we found a spot not half a mile up the river, 
where at least forty Indians had camped during the night. 
Fires were burning, and there were plentiful supplies of 
plantains in every stage of ripeness ready for the morning's 
meal. We went ashore to examine the place, and tapped an 
immense India-rubber tree. At eight o’clock Captain Hart 
and his companions parted from us to join the steamer on 
the San Juan river. 

‘* At the mouth of the eastern fork, which appeared rapid, 
rocky and unnavigable, is a small island which would be of 
use as the site of the pioneer fort or depot. We therefore 
entered the western branch, and with considerable labor 
ascended the channel, which is full of rocks, trees, bars, and 
shoals, a distance of twelve miles, when we arrived at a broad 
gravel reach, about five hundred yards wide and nearly dry, 
over which it was impossible to pass the canoe, and referring 
to my log, found the distance, from the mouth of the river to 
this point, one hundred and thirty-five miles. Leaving the 
canoe, we proceeded a short distance up the channel, and sunk 
a hole on a bar in a favorable-looking position for gold, but 
without finding a ‘color.’ However, while walking about the 
bars and adjacent banks, I picked up a piece of bluish quartz, 
which was subsequently assayed by Jacoby & Co., at San 
Juan, and yielded very rich returns of both gold and 
silver. 

“The Marivalles Mountains cross the head of this branch 
nearly at right angles, and at apparently a distance of two or 
three miles only. Their uniformity and general appearance 
would, however, lead one to suppose it next to impossible to 
find through them a pass for a practical road to the valley 
beyond. Toward the east, and most likely following the 
caifion of the eastern fork for many miles, is a great depres- 
sion in the range, which would indicate this as the easiest, as 
it is the most direct, route for a road of communication be- 
tween the valley of the Rio Grande de Costa Rica, and the 
head of navigation on the Rio Frio. 

“We cut marks upon several ‘soto-cavalho’ trees with 
machetes, on the right bank, and commenced our return 
trip at 3 P. M. 
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‘‘ Between this point and the forks we saw in our ascent 
many groups of shanties, sometimes numbering a dozen to- 
gether; but they were quickly vacated at our approach. 
Fires were left burning, and we saw the recent track of chil- 
dren’s feet, heard dogs barking, an a great deal of noise 
made by the Indians in their flight. About four P. M. we 
came quietly within twenty-five feet of three Indians on a 
log at the riverside, shooting fish with arrows. Contempla- 
ting us for an instant with the most perplexed and curious 
air imaginable, they suddenly raised a great yell, and scram- 
bled up the high bank with the most surprising agility. 
They, like all the rest, ran into the forest, screaming at the 
top of their voices. 

‘* Repassing the forks, we shortly after saw a man and wo- 
man landing from rafts tied to the right bank. On examina- 
tion, the ground showed unmistakable signs of at least three 
hundred persons having crossed quite recently from the left 
bank. Running the canoe as quickly as possible alongside, 
we strenuously endeavored by words and signs to induce a 


parley. They were each armed with bows and spears, and | 


‘retreated in good order’ to a plantain patch, making sey- 
eral stands meantime, as if to show us that fear had less to 
do with their movements than policy, and soon afterward 
commenced the usual yelling and screaming, which we 
unanimously agreed could not be outdone by any other 
tribe on earth. 

‘Two miles below, and whilst regretting the futility of our 
efforts at communication with the Indians, we approached 
a raft tied to the right bank, upon which was seated an 
Indian, busily engaged in plucking the feathers from a 
speckled bittern nearly the size of a turkey, which he had 
just shot with his bow, which lay beside him on the raft. 
When within a few feet of him he first saw us, and, instantly 
seizing his arms, ran ashore, apparently in the greatest fury. 
He immediately fitted an arrow to his bow, but appeared to 
disapprove of it, changing it rapidly for another, we, in the 
meantime, by every means in our power, endeavoring to 
arrest his movements and attract his attention, calling to 


him in the various Indian dialects with which we were ac- | 


quainted — Spanish, French, and English —without any 
avail. Continuing his preparations amid the wildest cries 
and gestures, he at length drew the arrow full upon me as 
I sat in the stern of the canoe, and at the same moment he 
dropped dead by a shot from our party. I very much re- 
gretted this unfortunate result, which I did my utmost to 
avert, strictly enjoining no shot to be fired in any event, 
unless we were surrounded by numbers, and I was willing 
to take the chance of the arrow-shot in the hopes of secur- 
ing the Indian afterward. He was about thirty years of age, 
fully six feet high, and of large, robust limbs. He had a 
large head, covered with hair reaching below the hips, 
which, combined with a savage expression of face, ren- 
dered his appearance and gestures somewhat more fero- 
cious than fascinating. 

‘‘ After this unfortunate occurrence we continued our de- 
scent of the river in heavy rain the whole night without 
stopping, passing Camp No.2 about one a.M., and arriving 
at Fort San Carlos soon after daylight, or about fifteen 
hours after commencing our return. Captain Hart and 
party had arrived the previous night in safety. Allowing 
two miles per hour for the current, as the rain had raised 
the creeks considerably, add an average speed of six miles 
for the canoe, we have as the length of the river 120 
miles, of which distance 108 are capable of steamer navi- 
gation.” 


Consumption. — Natural history of consumption : Two 
thin shoes make one cold, two colds an attack of bronchitis, 
two attacks of bronchitis one mahogany box. 


POWER OF HABIT. 


Tuat balancing moment, at which pleasure would allure, 
and conscience is urging us to refrain, may be regarded as 
the point of departure, or divergency, whence one or other 
of the two processes (toward evil, or toward good) take 
their commencement. Each of them consists in a particular 
succession of ideas, with their attendant feelings; and 
whichever of them may happen to be described once, has, 
by the law of suggestion, the greater chance, in the same 
circumstances, of being described over again. Should the 
mind dwell on an object of allurement, and the considera- 
tions of principle not be entertained, it will pass onward 
from the first incitement to the final and guilty indulgence, 
by a series of stepping-stones, each of which will present 
itself more readily in future, and with less chance of arrest 
or interruption by the suggestions of conscience than 
before. 

But should these suggestions be admitted, and, far more, 
should they prevail, then, on the principle of association, 
will they be all the more apt to intervene, on the repetition 
of the same circumstances, and again break that line of con- 
tinuity, which, but for this intervention, would have led 
from a temptation to a turpitude or a crime. If, on the 
occurrence of a temptation, formerly conscience did inter- 
pose, and represent the evil of a compliance, and so impress 
the man with a sense of obligation, as led him to dismiss the 
fascinating object from the presence of his mind, orto hurry 
away from it; the likelihood is, that the recurrence of a 
similar temptation will suggest the same train of thoughts 
and feelings, and lead to the same beneficial result ; and this 
is a likelihood ever increasing with every repetition of the 
process, The train which would have terminated in a 
vicious indulgence is dispossessed by the train which 
conducts to a resolution and an act of virtuous self- 
denial. 

The thoughts which tend to awaken emotions and pur- 
poses on the side of duty find readier entrance into the 
mind; and the thoughts which awaken and urge forward 
the desire of what is evil more readily give way. The posi- 
tive force on the side of virtue is augmented by every repe- 
tition of the train which leads to a virtuous determination. 
The resistance to this force, on the side of vice, is weakened 
in proportion to the frequency wherewith that train of sug- 
gestions, which would have led to a vicious indulgence, is 
broken and discomfited. It is thus that, when one is suc- 
cessfully resolute in his opposition to evil, the power of 
making the achievement, ang the facility of the achievement 
itself, are both upon the increase, and Virtue makes double 
gain to herself by every separate conquest which she may 
have won. The humbler attainments of moral worth are 
first mastered and secured, and the aspiring disciple may 
pass onward, in a career that is quite ipdefinite, to nobler 
deeds and nobler sacrifices. 


Ir the peculiarities of our feelings and faculties be the 
effect of variety of excitement through a diversity of or- 
ganization, it should tend to produce in us mutual for- 
bearance and toleration. We should perceive how nearly 
impossible it is that persons should feel and think exactly 
alike upon any subject. We should not arrogantly pride 
ourselves upon our virtue and knowledge, nor condemn the 
errors and weakness of others, since they may depend upon 
causes which we can neither produce nor easily counteract. 
No one, judging from his own feelings and powers, can be 
aware of the kind or degree of temptation or terror, or the 
seeming incapacity to resist them, which may induce others 
to deviate, 
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THE HISTORY AND PRESENT 
PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 
By Professor Charles A. Joy. 


Sriver is a metal to which 
unusual attention is directed at 
the present time in consequence 
of its proposed substitution for 
fractional paper currency, and 
because of the irrepressible dis- 
cussion of the propriety of adopt- ff 
ing it as a standard of coinage. 
In view of the interest attaching 
to the subject, it may be worth 
while to study the history, man- 
ner of occurrence, method of 
preparation, and principal proper- 
ties of the metal. 

In ancient times it received i dl 
the name of luna, or the moon, il W iwywuitl | 
after the chaste Diana, and one 
of its compounds, now much 
used in the arts, still retains the 
old name, and is called lunar- 
caustic, Silver occurs in nature 
under so many forms, and as- 
sociated with such a variety of mineral gangue that it 
may, with propriety, be looked for in nearly every geo- 
logical formation. The native metal is found crystallized 
in octahedrons, cubes, and dendritic shapes, but more 
usually in small grains, or in amorphous masses of various 
magnitude. At the mines of Kongsberg, in Norway, a 
specimen, weighing 500 lbs., was at one time found, and 
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similar masses have been taken from the mines in Saxony | 


and Mexico. ‘‘The Poor Man’s Lode,” in Idaho, has 
yielded large nuggets of native silver, and the copper of 
Lake Superior often contains it disseminated through it. 
Mineralogists have described forty ores and minerals con- 
taining silver, many of them, however, so rare as to possess 
only a scientific interest. The principal sources of the metal 
are silver-glance, which is a sulphide, and may contain as 
high as 87 per cent. ; ruby-silver, by which is commonly 


FIG. 4.—INTERIOR OF A SILVER MINE, VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA. 
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F1G. 1.—BLACK LBAD CRUCIBLES FOR MELTING GOLD AND SILVER. 


understood a mixture of antimony and sulphur with silver, 
usually possessing a fine red color ; native silver, argenti- 
ferous galena, and argentiferous copper ores. All of these 
varieties are found in considerable quantities in the United 
States, and the extraction of the metal from them has proved 
a great source of wealth to the country. The State of 
Nevada, where are situated the celebrated Washoe, Com- 
stock, Virginia City mines, is one of the richest silver- 
producing districts of the world. The miners of this region 
sent $51,500 in silver bricks, weighing 100 Ibs. each, to 
the Sanitary Commission, as their contribution for the 
relief of sick and wounded soldiers at the time of our late 
war. Among the silver-mining districts of the Pacific, in 
addition to Washoe, may be mentioned Esmeralda, Coso, 
Arizona, and Potosi. They have produced so many million 
pounds of the metal as to materially affect the price of silver 
bullion as a commercial article. 

MKC ‘Lhe occurrence of such large 

sd deposits of silver, combined with 

sulphur, antimony, etce., rendered 
some improvement in the old 
methods of working the ore ab- 
solutely essential. Much time and 
money was wasted in testing all 
manner of impracticable devices 
which were proposed for over- 
coming the difficulty. The most 
successful invention was made 
by Stetefeldt, at one time assistant 
in Columbia College, New York. 
This accomplished chemist discoy- 
ered that silver ores, no matter 
in what combination the metal 
occurs, mixed with salt, are com- 
pletely chloridized if they fall 
against a current of hot air, rising 
in a shaft with no obstructions 
whatever to check or retard the 
fall of the ore particles. He de- 
vised a furnace in which the yield 
of silver is said to be greater than 
by any other process. The ore 
is mixed with the 
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amount of salt , slimes from the stamps in Nevada, which were formerly 


ona dry kiln 
and very finely 
crushed, and 
run through a 
screen. The 
screened pulp 


is taken by an | 
elevator to the | 


top of the fur- 
nace and dis- 
charged into a 
bin connected 
with a hopper, 
whence it is fed 
into the 
nace. In this 
way between 


| ver actually 
contained in the 


FIG, 3.—CUPELLING THE GOLD, TO SEPARATE IT 
FROM ITS ALLOY, ALL EXCEPT THE SILVER. 


amalgamation. 
amalgamation. 

When mercury is brought into contact with metallic silver, 
the two readily unite to form an amalgam ; if mercury and 
chloride of silver are brought together, a portion of the 
mercury takes away the chloride, leaving the silver free to 
combine with another portion of the mercury to form an 
amalgam. The operation is performed in a large pan. 
Wooden mullers, shod with iron, are caused to revolve in 
this pan, bringing the ore into contact with the mercury. 
Water is added to the pulp, which is next run into the 
agitator or separator, and the pan washed out. 


The next step is the ancient process of 


retorts, and the mercury distilled off it at red heat. 

When cold, the retorted silver is broken up, melted in 
graphite crucibles, and cast into bars or ingots. The black 
crucibles (see fig. 1), in which the gold and silver is melted 
previous to casting into bars, were formerly imported from 


Passau, in Bavaria. The late Mr. Dixon invented a method | 


of making equally good pots, and they are now extensively 
manufactured in Jersey City, and sent to all parts of the 
United States. 

In the early stages of Western mining, the protess of 
amalgamation was conducted after the primitive manner 
of the Mexicans. The crushed ore is spread out upon a 
paved court or “‘patio,” about sixty tons at a time ; to this 
3 to 5 per cent. of common salt is added, and then the mass 
is well trodden by mules for a few hours (see fig. 2), when 
it is allowed to remain at rest until the following morning. 
Calcined copper pyrites (‘‘ magistral”’) is then added, in the 
proportion of twenty-eight pounds to every ton of ore. The 
mules are turned in again for an hour, or more, until a per- 
fect mixture is obtained. The mercury is next added to the 
extent of five or six times the supposed quantity of silver, 
by squeezing it, in the form of spray, through a sheet. The 


other day, sometimes for a month, until the amalgamation is 
known to be complete. The heap is then carried away to be 
thoroughly dried, and the excess of mercury squeezed out, 
and the cakes of about thirty pounds each are subjected to 
heat to expel the mercury, while the silver is melted down 
in the usual way. This is a very old and wasteful method 
of amalgamation, and is likely to be entirely superseded by 
the common California and Nevada system of pans. The 


The liquid | 
amalgam is drawn off, carefully washed in clean water, dried 
in flannel, and strained through thick canvas bags. The | 
dried amalgam is finally placed in cylindrical cast-iron | 


fur- | 


88 and 92 per | 


cent, of the sil- | 


ore is chlorid- | 
ized ready for | 


| pouring it into water. 


washed, arc now saved, and the tailings are also collected on 
a series of inclined planes covered with blankets, A railroad 
now connects Virginia City with the Central Pacific, starting 
at Reno, and winding over heavy gradients a distance of fifty 
miles. The town is 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
contains 20,000 inhabitants. 

The entire hoisting-works at Virginia City, destroyed by 
fire last year, have been rebuilt on an enlarged scale, with 
many improved conveniences in the various departments. 
A two-story building, one hundred feet by fifty feet, is in the 
process of erection, to be used for the assay and bullion 
department, and it is now about one-half completed. When 
finished, there will be room and facilities for melting and 
assaying $5,000,000 of bullion per month, 

Whenever the silver is found associated with lead, in the 
ore called argentiferous galena, its separation and recovery is 
accomplished, either by what is known as the Pattinson pro- 
cess or by the zine process of Parkes. In the Pattinson 
kettles, when lead containing silver is fused and slowly 
cooled, being continually stirred, the first crystals that form 
contain but little silver—these are dipped out and again 
melted. The now richer liquid portion is ladled into an- 
other kettle, and the operation continued until the former 
becomes poor enough to be sold as lead, and the latter rich 
enough to pay for cupelling. The desilverization of lead by 
zine is founded on an observation made by Karsten, more 
than forty years ago, that zinc, when fused with argenti- 
ferous lead, on cooling, will rise to the surface, carrying with 
it all the silver. Alexander Parkes, of Pembrey Copper 


| Works, South Wales, patented this process in 1850. 


The practical application of the method found little favor 
at first, for the reason that small quantities of zinc remained 
with the lead, rendering it much less valuable for foil, tub- 
ing, and the like. Various methods of overcoming this diffi- 
culty have since been devised, and the zinc desilverization 
now appears likely to supersede all others. 

It is an interesting fact that the first portions of the zinc 
added to lead, in addition to the silver, also take up an; 
gold that may be present in the ore. Copper also goes to 
the zinc, and antimony is removed by subsequent treatment 
with steam, sometimes leaving an alloy suitable for type- 
metal. The pure silver is cast into ingots, which are first 
assayed in order to test their fineness. For the purpose of 
the assay, a small quantity of each melt is granulated by 
The metal to be tested is drawn into 
thin lamin under steel rollers, and the silver assay is con- 
ducted by weighing out 1,115 milligrammes of the metal 
under trial, on balances that are sensitive to the twenty 
thousandth of a gramme—1,005 parts of pure silver are 
weighed out at the same time to be tested, by way of com- 
parison. The weighed specimens are introduced into num- 
bered bottles, when nitric acid is added and a gentle heat 
applied. 

The silver assays are made by weighing out 1,115 parts of 
the metal under trial, these parts being milligrammes, and 
1,005 parts of pure silver, by way of comparison. All the 
weighed specimens are introduced into numbered bottles, 
when nitric acid is added and a gentle heat applied. 

The solution being complete, precipitation is effected by 


| introducing from a pipette, into each bottle, one decilitre of 
mass is then well-trodden and also turned over by hand every | 


a standard solution of pure table salt, so prepared as to con- 
tain in this measure 542.74 milligrammes of the salt—the 
quantity necessary to precipitate one thousand milligram- 
mes, or one gramme of silver. The white curdy precipitate 
of chloride of silver is made to subside by violent shaking ; 
for this purpose a mechanical agitator called a jigger is 
employed, put in motion by hand or mechanical power, 
which expedient contributes greatly to economy of time. 
When the liquid is clear, a small pipette is used, graduated 
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so that each division indicates a quantity of the reagent suffi- 
cient to throw down one milligramme of silver, and the 
number of these parts which are required to complete the 
precipitation fully, exhibit the proportion of pure silver in 
one thousand parts of the metal under trial. 

Nearly all of the gold of California contains silver, and in 
order to ascertain the amount of the less valuable metal 
recourse is had to an assay by quartation. The sample to 
be tested is rolled into a thin lamina, and clippings of pure 
silver are added (see fig. 3) in sufficient quantity to render 
the alloy soluble in nitric acid, and the whole is wrapped in 
pure lead foil and placed in bone-ash cupels and exposed 
toa high heat in a muffle furnace. Here the assay remains 
until the base-metal is separated; it is then withdrawn from 
the muffle, hammered, annealed, and laminated between two 
rollers, and stamped. The thin lamina is next rolled into a 
cornet, with the number visible on the end, and is deposited 
in a matrass, and boiled for twenty minutes in nitric acid; 
then washed in distilled water, heated to redness, and finally 
weighed again. In this way the fineness of the gold is 
determined. 

After the gold and silver is converted into coins, samples 
of each melt are preserved in a box called the ‘‘ pyx,” and 
every year these samples are carefully counted and tested by 
a commission appointed for the purpose by the President of 
the United States. The annual trial of the ‘ pyx” has just 
taken place at Philadelphia, and was fully described in Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper for March 4th, 1876. The same 
commission subjected specimens of coins from all of the 
mints of the United States to a careful scrutiny, in order to 
secure proper weight as well as uniformity in the standard 
of fineness. 

The famous silver mines of Nevada are situated in the 
centre of a group of mountains composed of igneous rocks— 
syenitic and porphyritic rocks abound and amygdaloidal for- 
mation is often observed—the whole presenting indubitable 
evidences of extensive upheavals in early geological ages. 
The Comstock Mine has produced during the last twenty 
years $200,000,000, and the Consolidated Virginia is at pres- 
ent yielding $30,000,000 annually. 

The present Nevada system of milling enables a vast 
quantity of ore to be treated, though but 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the precious metals are extracted. The Consolidated Vir- 
ginia employs 2,700 hands at 
$4.a day. The system of work- 
ing the mines, as described by 
Mr. David Coghlan, is substan- 
tially as follows : 

Adit levels are driven at a 
vertical distance of about 100 
feet along the hanging wall of 
the vein; these are connected 
at intervals by winzes, and cross- 
ents are driven at different 
points on each level toward the 
foot wall, or at times, instead 
of cross-cuts, a diamond drill- 
hole is used, the sediment from 
which is separated at stated in- 
tervals and assayed, so giving 
a rough idea of the richness or 
poverty of the vein. Enor- 
mous amounts of timber are 
consumed for constructing the 
shafts, galleries, and railway 
tracks, as well as for fuel at the 
mills, 
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The mode of construction in : : 
all the shafts is similar, cribs Z ae 
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serted every five feet, supported by vertical posts of the 
same size. (See fig. 4.) 
The cribbing is covered on the outside by lagging of three 
or four inch planks. A tramway is laid on the floor for trans- 
| porting the ore to the shafts or to the mouths of the mine 
(see fig. 5), and heavily timbered trestle-work, provided 
with shutes, affords a way for dumping each car-load into 
strong wagons (see fig. 6). Every load is weighed (see fig. 7), 
and the whole contents taken to Virginia City to be ground 
and reduced. 

The consumption of timber is so great as to occasion seri- 
ous apprehension in reference to the future supply, as the 
only timber which grows within many hundred miles is on 
the Sierra Nevada, and this is being ruthlessly sacrificed with- 
out any care for the morrow, and there must eventually come 
a period of scarcity, such as exists in Mexico at the present 
time, particularly when we consider that more wood is used 
for fuel than for timbering. The nearest available coal is 
obtained, of a poor quality, from the Rocky Mountains at 
$19 a ton. The wood is supplied at the mines at $11.50 a 
cord, 

It is at the Nevada mines that a flume has been con- 
structed fifteen miles in length, with a descent of about one 
inch to the foot, for the conveyance of timber from the 
mountains. It is formed of two twenty-four-inch boards, 
nailed in a V-shape, and resting on trestles, or on the 
ground. - A stream of water floats down logs and fire-wood. 
It has a capacity of 500 cords of wood a day, or of 500,000 
feet of lumber. Another troublesome feature, in addition to 
the cost of timbering, is the excessive heat of the mines, 
rendering ventilating engines necessary for cooling pur- 
poses quite as much as for providing pure air. The heat is 
so great that the workmen must be frequently relieved. For 
the purpose of draining the mines, also for facility of access 
to the metallic veins at great depth, and for ventilation of 
the Comstock mines, a great engineering undertaking, called 
the ‘‘ Sutro tunnel,” has been devised, and is now well under 
way. It is being driven in from the foot of the mountains, and 
will, when finished, be about four miles long to where it will 
cut the vein, which it will do at a depth of 2,000 feet. About 
half that distance has been completed, and the advance is 
rapid, sometimes exceeding 300 feet per month. If con- 
tinued steadily, it will probably be completed in two and 
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a half or three years. The mine-owners are said to be 
strongly opposed to the tunnel, as they say the tax will be 
very heavy and the tunnel useless to them. The utility of 
the work, considering the vast cost, is pronounced to be very 
doubtful. 

The skillful manner in which the mines of Nevada are 
worked at the present time affords a remarkable contrast to 
the way in which the various operations were performed in 
Mexico and South America for a great number of years. In- 
stead of ingeniously-contrived mills for stamping and grind- 
ing the ore, this operation was accomplished by Indians in the 
manner represented by the cut. (See fig. 8.) Heavy stones 
were thrown violently upon the ore, and it was in this 
manner crushed and pulverized. If the silver occurred in 
galena, small hammers were furnished for breaking up the 
cubical masses. This work was frequently done by prisoners 
of war with a loaded cannon menacing the gang, and armed 
guards to enforce obedience. (See fig. 9.) The Apache 
Indians have frequently been compelled to do this degrad- 
ing work, and a deadly feud exists between this tribe and 
the Mexicans. In order to transport the products of the 


mines to the city of Mexico, a strong military escort is 
necessary to prevent the capture of the treasure by the 
predatory tribes of Indians who always had their scouts 
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recent literary labors, had occasion to prepare a table of the 
world’s product of silver since the discovery of America in 
1492, from whick we compile the following statement : 


Value of silver produced in Mexico and Peru, from 
Pe OO 68 Fiat 55 cE se wena decades died s ..-. $4,152,650,000 
Production in Europe during the same period ...... 200,000,000 
Mexico and South America, 1804—1848 1,244,380,794 
Europe and Asiatic Russia, same period 
From 1848 to 1868, United States ....... z 
1 - MND. any o'noes ts 25a 
“  Bouth America 
" 20,000 


- Europe & Asiatic Russia 160,380, 
From 1868 to 1875, United States .........$163,000,000 
= ad Mexico . 140,000,000 
South America ........ 56,000,000 
Other parts of world .. 63,000,000 


813,400,000 


422,000,000 
Grand total of the silver product, from the discovery 
of America to the present time $7,157 430,794 
Some years ago there was a report that all the copper-bot- 
tomed ships brought home silver from the salt water of the 


FIG. 6.—WAGON-LOADS OF SILVER ORE GOING TO THE MILLS AT VIRGINIA CITY TO BE GROUND. 


posted on the route the caravan was to take, and were con- 
stantly on the alert to seize any treasure that was left un- 
guarded. (See fig. 10.) Notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of the Mexican Government to protect tie property 
of mining companies, much treasure has been seized, and 
the Government has been called upon to pay the damages. 
A case in point was decided on the 29th of December, 1875, 
by Sir Edward Thornton, who was selected as umpire to set- 
tle a claim made by a New York company against the Mexi- 
can Government. After a hearing of both sides, the umpire 
has decided that there be paid by the Mexican Government, 
in principal and interest, previous to the 1st of August, 1876, 
$683,000 in gold. This amount, though large, is not more 
than about 20 per cent. of what the company claimed to 
be due. 

Mr. John J. Valentine, General Superintendent's Office, 
Wells, Fargo & Co., San Francisco, estimates the bullion 
product for 1875 of the States and Territories west of the 
Missouri River, including British Columbia and the west 
coast of Mexico, at $80,889,037, being an excess of 
$6,487,982 over 1874. He estimates the aggregate yield 
for 1876 at $90,000,000, of which it is anticipated that 
Nevada will produce $50,000,000. 

Professor R. W. Raymond, the accomplished editor of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, in the course of some 


ocean, and mathematicians at once went to work to com- 
pute the enormous quantity of the precious metal that must 
be contained in the oceans of the world; but since the 
original discovery nothing further has been said on the 
subject. In 1849 silver was also found in the blood of 
several animals, especially of the ox, but in all of these 
cases the occurrence is generally considered to be acci- 
dental. 

The uses of silver are numerous, and are continually on 
the increase. It is too soft to be employed pure for coin- 
age, but when alloyed with copper is much harder and better 
suited to the wear of a circulating medium. The value of 
silver to gold is as 1 to 15}, and the specific gravity as 15 to 
18, so that for the same sized coin the value of the pure gold 
has 29% the relative worth of the silver of the same size 
and weight. Silver wire and silver foil have long been ex- 
tensively employed, and various methods have been pre 
pared for cleaning the articles made from it. Among the 
liquids that have been employed for this purpose may be 
mentioned a solution of permanganate of potash, also cyan- 
ide of potassium, hot hydrochloric acid, borax, and potash. 
The so-called silver beads and pearls for embroidery are 
made of tombac metal, which is rubbed with silver amal- 
gam and freed from mercury by heat. Brass can also be 
plated with imitation silver by rubbing it with a preparation 
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composed of — as — 
equal parts of = ~3 F = 
mercury, tin, 
and bismuth, 
and one and a 
half parts pre- 
pared chalk—a 
trifling amount 
of silver makes 
the color and 
appearance of 
silver much 
more endur- 
ing. 

Silver has 
the property of 
reflecting near- 
ly all the rays 
of light that 
fall upon it, 
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has been large- 
ly employed in 
the manufacture of mirrors. Silver mirrors can be 
readily prepared by making use of the following solu- 
tions, recommended by Mr. D. C. Chapman, of New 
York : 

No. 1. Reducing solution : In 12 ozs. of water dissolve 12 
grains Rochelle salts, and boil. Add, while boiling, 16 
grains nitrate of silver dissolved in 1 oz. water, and continue 
the boiling for ten minutes more, then add water to make 
12 ozs. 

No. 2. Silvering solution: Dissolve 1 oz. nitrate of silver 
in 10 ozs; water ; then add liquor ammonie until the brown 
precipitate is nearly but not quite all dissolved ; then add 1 
oz. alcohol and sufficient water to make 12 ozs. 

To silver: Take equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2, mix thor- 
oughly, and lay the glass, face down, on the top of the mix- 
ture while wet, after it has been carefully cleaned with soda 
and well rinsed with clean water. ° 

Distilled water should be used for making the solutions. 
About 2 drachms of each will silver a plate 2 inches square. 
The dish in which the silvering is done should be only a 
little larger than the plate. The solutions should stand and 
settle for two or three days before being used, and will keep 
good a long time. 

A writer in the New York Sun gives a very clear and sat- 
isfactory ex- 
planation of 
the causes for 
the decline in 
the value of 
silver, with 
which we pro- 
pose to close 
our present ar- 
ticle : 

“A classifica- 
tion by values 
of the collec- 
tive buliion 
produc. be- 
tween the years 
1500 and 1848 
exhibits three 
billions of dol- 
lars in gold, 
and nearly 
seven billions 
mthe white 
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FIG. 7.—WEIGHING A LOAD OF ORE AT THE SILVER MINES, VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA. 


FIG, 8.—INDIANS AT PARRAL, MEXICO, BREAKING ORB. 
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metal. For the 
period from 
1848 to 1873 
this relation 
was precisely 
reversed, the 
percentage of 
gold constitut- 
ing sixty-eight 
and that of 
silver thirty- 
two per cent. 
of the whole 
yield. Now, 
that in a highly 
organized com- 
mercial system 
the questions 
of convenience 
in computation 
and transport 
and of econ- 
omy in coinage 
outweigh all others may be considered demonstrated by the 
fact that the last-named period, when the disturbance of 
equilibrium was entirely due to gold, was distinguished by 
the almost unanimous renunciation of a silver standard 
throughout Europe. 

“The movement naturally was initiated by England, 
which had established a gold standard in 1817. For half a 
century, however, most European countries clung to the 
delusion that the oscillations of the bullion market might 
be counteracted by the makeshifts of a double standard, as 
if a disturbance of relative values would not entail the with- 
drawal of the appreciated metal from circulation. At length, 
in 1865, by the so-called Latin Coinage League, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy accepted in principle the 
gold standard to which Spain and Portugal, the Scandina- 
vian kingdoms, Roumania, and the United States, now con- 
form. Lastly, the German Empire, with the beginning of 
the current year, declared its definitive adhesion to the same 
measure of values. Alone among the great commercial 
States, Austria and Russia uphold a silver standard, Hol- 
land having lately taken a preliminary step toward identifi- 
cation with the general European system. 

‘*The tremendous shrinkage of demand occasioned by the 
almost universal repudiation of silver as a measure of value 
undoubtedly 
constitutes an 
important 
cause of its 
present depre- 
ciation. Two 
other circum- 
stances, how- 
have no- 
tably co-ope- 
rated. One 
obviously is the 
unpreceden ‘ed 
expansion of 
silver produc- 
tion in Nevada 
during the last 
few years, 
coincident 
with a signal 
falling off in 
the yield of 
Australian and 
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APACHE INDIAN PRISONERS BREAKING ARGENTIFE.OUS GALENA AT THE GALEANA SILVER WORKS, CHIBUAHUA. 


California gold fields. The other is the sudden and | Comstock lode, coupled with a discovery of vast de- 
mysterious contraction of the outflow to the East, the | posits of gold — might go far to rehabilitate the dis- 
amount of silver shipped to China and the Indies having | credited metal. In all questions respecting the ultiniate 
sunk from 65,000,000 in 1861, and 35,000,000 in 1866, to less | supply of the precious metals, as well as of the useful min- 
than 25,000,000 in 1874, the decline in the export of this | erals, China represents an unknown factor which may one 
metal being accompanied by increased shipments of gold. | day nullify our calculations. The gold mines and placers 
It is owing to these concurrent causes that the silver ounce, of northern China are reported to be the richest on the 
which ten years globe. To what 
ago was worth extent their 
sixty-two pence vigorous devel- 
in the Lon- opment, follow- 
don market, ing the dis- 
was in May, placement of 
1875, worth the Tartar dy- 
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less than fifty- nasty by a 
seven, reveal- great European : 
ing a relative power—suppos- P 
depression of ing that Rus- 
7 per cent. sia should at- 
‘* Apparently tempt and ac- 
the dethrone- complish so un- { 
ment of silver mense an enter- 2 
as a standard prise— might : 
of values is revolutionize 8 
conclusive and our standard of b 
irrevocable. value, must be n 
Yet a reversal classed among - 
of the present the problems of t 
Dt 


conditions of the future.” 


production 
—the exhaus- 
tion, or ex- 
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ample, of the CONVEYING SILVER FROM THE MINES OF REAL DEL MONTE TO THE CITY OF MEXICO. the best bridle. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


SETTING FrrE TO TURPENTINE BY BLEACHING-PowDERS.—Some 
turpentine oil was by accident spilt upon the top of a small cask of 
bleaching-powders, and, in the course of an hour, a strong smell 
called attention to the cask, and on opening it the contents were found 
to be glowing hot. In a few minutes the woodwork of the cask 
would have taken fire. The accident shows that it is not safe to 
bring turpentine into contact with chloride of lime. The explana- 
tion . that the chloride has such an affinity for hydrogen as to set 
it on fire. 


CARBONATE OF LiTHIa.—An improved method for the prepara- 
tion of this compound is followed at the chemical works of E. 
Scheering, in Berlin, which consists in a the mineral with 
sulphuric acid, exhausting with water, neutraliz 
lime, precipitating with carbonate of potash, re-dissolving in 
hydrochloric acid, re-precipitating the carbonate of lithia a beauti- 
ful white, voluminous powder, by means of carbonate of ammonia 


eral waters. About 6,000 


unds are now annually required, and 
the price has been reduce 


from $60 to $5 a pound. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION.—The trian- 
gular controversy between Professor Tyndall and Professor Pas- 


teur, opposed to the doctrine of spontaneous generation on the one | 


side, and Dr. Bastian in favor of it on the other, still wages in 
England and France. Professor Tyndall has shown by brilliant ex- 

sriments that, if solutions open to air soon swarm with life, it is 
Soseune they have been impregnated by living particles floating in 
the air. He also proved that the germs can be destroyed by fire, by 
acids, or by filtering through cotton-wool, and that air thus Jo pare 
will not transmit light. A glass chamber filled with the purified air 
remains dark, even when placed in the track of a concentrated 
beam of light. There is nothing to reflect or scatter the light, and 
it may now be accepted as an axiom, that air which has lost its 

ywer of scattering light has also lost its power of producing life. 
Dr. Bastian answered that he succeeded in raising of germs 4 the 
pure air, where Tyndall failed. Pasteur rejoins, confirming Tyn- 
dall’s observations, and reiterating the original conclusion to which 
he arrived some time ago, that, “Dans l'état actuel de la science, 
Uhypothese de la géncration spontanée est une chimere.” 


A Meteoric SHOWER oF FRoGs’ Spawn —As if to beard the lion 
in his den, a strange shower of what at the time was supposed to 
be meat recently fell in Kentucky, not many miles from the resi- 
dence of Professor J. Lawrence Smith, who, as it happens, has 
devoted more attention to the analysis and research of meteorites 
than any scientist in America. Dr. Smith soon studied out the 
phenomenon and explained that it was not the first time such a 
thing had ty and that the mysterious matter was probably 
the spawn of frogs blown into the air from a neighboring pond by 
aheavy gale. He says of the specimens which were sent to him: 


“In appearance they resemble gelatinous matter of various forms, 
and with transparent edges. When placed in water they become 
swollen. They were without any fibre. When placed under the 


microscope no trace of animal tissue could be found. They have 
been transported from the ponds and swampy grounds by currents 
of wind, and have ultimately fallen on the spot where found. A 
similar occurrence took place in Ireland in 1675, and is recorded by 
Muschubroeck. He describes the substance as glutinous and fatty, 
and when held in the hand emitted an unpleasant smell when 
burned. The egg of the frog is a round mass of transparent jelly, 
in the centre of which is a black globule. In the case of the sam- 
ples shown to Dr. Smith, he found them hard, on account of 
their passage through the air. The doctor thinks that there 
is great exaggeration as to the —— of dead spawn which 
has fallen, 6 promises to analyze other samples, and, if he 
men ty see any reason to change these views, will make them 
public.” 


ArtiriciaL Prectous Stones.—The manufacture of paste or 
glass imitations of jewels has been pushed to a great degree of per- 
fection in France. By the addition of salts of magnesia the hard- 
ness has been made to approach the native mineral very closely, 
and by putting in baryta the specific opti is also closely imi- 
tated. It is becoming a difficult task to distinguish a false from a 
genuine jewel. Imitation diamonds are made in large quantities 
of nothing but glass, the actual cost by the ton being scarcely 
greater than that of good flint-glass. The manufacturers give a 
very amusing account of the way in which they are made, which, if 
it were true, would enable us to produce artificial diamonds at an 
alarmingly cheap rate. Unfortunately for the interests of science, 
the electro-deposit of carbon, in the way described, is not possible. 
The circular says: “The body is of erystal, which is the best sub- 
Stance that could possibly be used for the purpose. Then, after the 
erystals are cut in the proper shape, they are put into a galvanic 
battery which coats them over with a liquid that is made of dia- 
monds which are too small to be cut, and the chippings and cut- 
tings that are taken off of diamonds during the process of shaping 
them. Thus all of the small particles of diamonds that have here- 
tofore been comparatively worthless can now, since this discovery, 
be used to produce diamond liquid.” The hardness and sparkle of 
the diamond-coated gems, which it is claimed make them equal in 
durability and desirability to the real diamonds, are set forth fully 
with much bad grammar, though hogy bape possessor of the secret 
of diamond dissolution das not turn his attention to the manufac- 
ture of Koh-i-noors from “the small particles comparatively worth- 
less,” is not stated. 


ing with milk of | 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


“Gora for the bottom facts,” is what the conscientious Brook- 
pi mother calls it now when she slippers her eldest for fixing a 
clothes-pin on pussy’s tail. 


A younG shaver had had several teeth extracted with the assu- 
rance that they would come again. With an eye to the immediate 
future, little Johnnie inquired, “ Will they come again before we 
have dinner?” 


A younG lady, while walking with a gentleman, stumbled; and 
when her companion, to prevent her falling, grasped her hand 
somewhat tightly, she simpered, “Oh, sir, if it comes to that, you 
must ask pa!” 


“ Pot out your tongue a little farther,” said a doctor to a female 
patient ; “a little farther, if you please—a little farther still.” “ Why, 
doctor,” cried the gaping individual, “do you think there is no end 


. r 1a. | to a woman’s tongue ?” 
The demand for this salt is constantly on the increase, owing to its | 


consumption in medicine and in the manufacture of artificial min- 


Tue Southern negroes are mystifled over the recent visits of 
; cyclones and hurricanes, and an aged Savannah darkey remarks, 
“If dese yere winds can’t be tuned down a little, what’s de use of 


| buying mules and ’cumulating a family?” 


A story is told of a venerable negro in Iowa who was on trial 
| for an offence against the State. When the case was announced in 
court, “The State of Iowa versus Sampson Cresar,” the aged Afri- 


can exclaimed: ‘‘What! de whole State of Iowa agin dis chile! 
Den I surrenders.” 


SonG OF THE SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Srxty little urchins, 
Coming through the door, 
Pushing, crowding, making 
A tremendous roar. 
Why don’t you keep quiet ? 
Can’t you mind the rule ? 
Bless me, this is pleasant, 
Teaching public school. 


var, little pilgrims 
On the road to fame, 
If they fail to reach it, 
Who will be to blame ? 
High and lowly stations 
Birds of every feather 
On a common level 
Here are brought together. 


Dirty little faces, 
Loving little hearts, 
Eyes brimful of mischief, 
Skilled in all its arts. 
That’s a precious darling! 
What are you about ? 
“May I pass the water ?” 
“Please, may I go out ?” 


Boots and shoes-are shuffling, 
Slates and books are rattling— 
And, in the corner yonder, 
Two pugilists are battling. 
Others cutting didoes, 
What a botheration ! 
No wonder we grow crusty 
From such association ! 


A LADY says the first time she was kissed she felt like a tub of 
roses swimming in honey, cologne, nutmegs and cranberries. Shoe 
felt as if something was running through her nerves on feet of 

| diamonds, escorted by several little cupids in chariots drawn b 
| angels, shaded by honeysuckles, and the whole spread melted with 


| rainbows. 


“« PLase sur, what’s the fare from Dublin to Glasgow ?” inquired 
a son of the Emerald Isle one day of the clerk of a shipping office. 

“ Eighteen shillings,” replied the other. . 

“ An’ what d’ye charge for a pig or a cow ?” 

“ Oh, 1s. 6d. for a pig, and 3s. for a cow.” 

“Well,” replied Pat, “ book me as a pig.” 


“Mamma,” said a little Danbury boy, “in the Summer-time, 
when it’s very dry, they pray for rain, don't they ?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ And the rain comes?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why don’t they pray for snow ?” he next asked, looking anx- 
iously at his sled. 


“How mucu is my bill?” inquired a sad-eyed youth in a 
Chicago peornsarens mi! | s‘ore the other day. 

The proprietor looked over his books a minute and then replied : 

“ Sixteen dollars and fifteen cents.” 

As the youth drew forth his wallet to meet the account, he sighed 
deeply and said, “I tell you this is tough !” 

“ How so?” asked the confectioner. 

“Oh, she’s gone back on me.” 

“ Who?” 

“Oh, she—the girl that eats all this candy,” continued the un- 
happy youth, “and I tell you it’s hard to pay for so much sweet- 
ness r it’s gone and soured on a fellow.” 

The candy man acknowledged that it did seem kind of rough. 
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ACTORS IN SPITE OF THEMSELVES. 
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A QUIBT MBAL IN A MUSICAL FAMILY. 


